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NOT in any golden book will be 
inscribed the names of those who 
have answered our appeal for a 
Hospital Fund. They do not care 
to have their charity publicized for 
a curious world. 

What they have given, either of 
their abundance or their poverty, 
is indelibly recorded by Him whose 
great commandment was that of 
Charity. 

For an entire year this page has 
been devoted to an appeal for $40,- 
000 that we might build an ur- 


gently needed Hospital for our mis- 








sionary priests and Sisters and 
their flocks. We lack $6,000 of the 


necessary amount. 








The Hospital Fund: THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
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IK. ATHER than appear too per- 
sistent we shall, with this issue, 
cease to give such prominence to 
this appeal. You will be reminded 
of it occasionally in our Mission De- 
partment—The Passionists in China, 

It is with deepest gratitude that 
we here acknowledge publicly the 
charity of those who have sent us 
contributions. With confidence we 
are thanking in advance the large 
percentage of our readers from 
whom we have not heard, but 
who will send in their offerings 
later. 

The earlier that confidence is 
justified, the sooner will the Hos- 


pital in Yiianling be built. 
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Speaking of Investments 


VEN to those who experienced the collapse of stock 
markets, real estate values and banks, the idea of in- 
vestment still includes the expectation of income or profit. 
Comment on so obvious a statement is suggested by the 
fact that a subscription to any periodical is a multiple in- 
vestment. It requires a financial outlay and, for serious 
readers, an assessment on their valuable time. An 
adequate return should, in justice, be assured. 

We believe it timely to remind our readers of this 
simple fact, since a false sense of values has been the en- 
couraging factor in cluttering the periodical market with 
magazines that scarcely justify an expenditure of either 
time or money. A subscription, as any other investment, 
should be checked with the same question, “What is this 
outlay worth to me and to my family?” 

In beginning this new volume of THE SIGN it will 
be opportune also to call attention to our plans, our prob- 
lems and our prospects. This will assure us of that intelli- 
gent co-operation without which we cannot do our part in 
advancing the Catholic Press to the position which it 
should hold. It is our purpose and duty to present and 
defend Catholic truth and to comment on facts relating 
to it. Those subscribers who have been with us for years 
as well as those who are now reading THE SIGN for the 
first time will be equally aware, we trust, of this our 
definite object. 

To fulfill this duty we have secured some of the most 
illustrious Catholic writers. A glance at the partial list 
of the past year’s contributors—appearing on the back 
cover of this number—will confirm this statement. The 
problem of serving all classes who read THE SIGN is 
met with a variety which, we hope, will serve as a bal- 
anced mental menu. Your own comments on our con- 
tents are welcomed. Some of these interesting letters are 
published each month. In response to many requests, 
we shall give information about our authors on the page, 
PERSONAL MENTION. Changes in format and style 
have been made with this issue to provide further attrac- 
tiveness and readability. 

The difficulties of publishing are not confined to edi- 


torial content. Financial exactions are too numerous to 
detail. But we remind our readers that their co-operation 
means much to us in the reducing of unnecessary expense. 
Advance notice of your change of address, prompt pay- 
ment of pledges and renewals, the use of form envelopes 
which you receive and the registration of all cash remit- 
tances will eliminate expenses which, in the past, have 
been a serious waste. Incidentally, this easily avoidable 
waste handicaps the activities of our missionaries in China 
who depend on THE SIGN for their support. 

To forecast the prospects of THE SIGN we should have 
to know the extent to which our readers realize the im- 
portance of Catholic literature. Our Holy Father’s recent 
remarks on the power of the Press emphasize the fact 
that Catholic literature is neither a luxury nor a hobby. 
Exposed to a barrage of false theories, of insidious propa- 
ganda and of open attack against Christian faith and 
morals, loyal Catholics will look to the preservation of 
their beliefs and ideals. Through careful and consisten: 
reading they will become familiar with the tactics and 
technique of their enemies, and will find themselves 
equipped to defend and to advance the cause of Truth. 


WwW! do not fear competition, but indifference. Experi- 
ence registers the fact that most of those who read 
Catholic literature consult more than one religious 
periodical. Our problem lies in interesting a great many 
of the faithful who are remiss about subscribing to any 
Catholic magazine. Because of present circumstances, 
which prevent our personal approach to many of this 
class, it is a problem which you alone can help us solve. 
Ours will be the effort to provide that your investment 
in THE SIGN will yield you an increasingly valuable 
spiritual and intellectual return. Yours will be the con- 
cern, we trust, to assist us in serving the cause of the 
Catholic Press in which we are privileged to have a part. 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





Tuat the “movies” are an educational and moral force in 
the lives of millions of their “fans” is certainly indicated by the 
fact that the Father of Christendom, to whom Christ has en- 

trusted the spiritual welfare 


of humanity, dedicates an en- 
The Holy Father tire encyclical to the subject. 


and the Legion His commendation of the 

Legion of Decency is not only 

for Catholics but for all others who have enrolled themselves 

in the Legion. And whether those who carp so cynically at 

what they in their professionally libertine fashion call prudery 

on the part of the Legion wish to admit it or not—the Legion 
has succeeded in its point. 

There is no desire to destroy the “movies.” Their power 
is too valuable. Just as there is no desire to destroy the Press 
whose power is immeasurable. These two are—it may be 
safely said—the greatest forces in the world today. 

Is it not reasonable to laugh at those who would close their 
doors and keep themselves and their children from immoral 
and libertinous literature and yet who think nothing of sit- 
ting side by side with their children at the unfolding of some 
“stupendous,” “colossal,” “magnificent,” “never-before-seen” 
putrid sordidness upon the screen? What they bar from their 
homes they go out to get. 

This is the point of the entire plea of the Holy Father—for 
just plain honest common-sense decency and cleanness. A 
plea that must find an answer in the heart of every decent- 
minded person—Catholic, Jew and Protestant—who has any 
regard for human welfare and especially for cleanliness among 
the young. 

Let them use the power they have at the box-office. It will 
tell! 

@ * € 


Reacuns still make the headlines. Unusual efforts to 
save human life are featured in the news reels. An ambulance, 
dashing with pulmotor through crowded streets; a fireman, 
carrying a woman or child 
from a blazing home; an 
airplane, taking off to sea to 
bring an emergency case to 
shore—dramatic scenes all, 
and as praiseworthy as they are exciting. 

But of course we never see pictured, and we read very 
little of that more dramatic struggle of thousands of young 
mothers who, in bringing children into this world, sacrifice 
their own life. The pity of it is that so much of that suf- 
fering and so many of those deaths are unnecessary. The 
splendid work done in some of our medical centers in protect- 
ing mothers, proves that much of that loss of life is due to 
carelessness. An increasing interest on the part of Catholics 
and others in Maternity Guilds gives promise of arousing 
further intciligent concern for protecting life at its source. 

A parallel picture might be drawn of our discontented relief 
lines, our flooded and «ust-covered farm areas—and over 
against it the ploughing under of crops, and the destruction 
of animals. The work of conserving lands, of re-forestation, 
of irrigation is worthy of all praise. No political party can 
be shouldered with the burden of turning loose the forces of 
nature. It does seem irrational, however, to destroy what 
cannot be put to immediate use. We boast of progress and 
do not preserve, with all our modern facilities of transportation 
and conservation, as well or as wisely as did Joseph in Egypt, 


Why Blame 
Providence? 


thousands of years ago. We destroy the surplus of “fat” years 
knowing, even without revelation, that the cycle of human af- 
fairs and natural calamities must bring us “lean” months. 
Once again it is a matter of getting to the source. A little 
vision, and a great deal more of ordinary human foresight, 
would lessen the loss of life at its inception and of the means 
to support it. Why blame Providence for the tragedies of our 
own stupid improvidence? 


Is calling attention to the unrelieved condition of Catholics 
in Russia, Mexico and Germany and the increasing violence 
against the Church in Spoain, we deplore also the persistence 
of bigotry in Northern Ire- 
land. The Belfast riots of a 
year ago were so serious that 
an investigation was con- 
ducted by the National Coun- 
cil of Civil Liberties. So damaging to the name of the Orange 
government was their report, that officials of the Northern 
Cabinet made strenuous efforts, through the Press, to deny the 
established facts. The action of 180 members of the British 
Parliament in calling for an inquiry lends weight to the opinion 
that the situation is one that cannot be brushed aside as of 
little importance. 

It is not to open old wounds or to stir up old bitterness that 
we comment on these conditions. Ireland has had more than 
her share of sorrow and, at present, has major problems to be 
solved. These latter will need a unity of effort if they are to 
be met successfully. Busy with our own involved issues, we 
can surely spare a moment to pray that the reasons for dis- 
content and violence in Ireland will be discovered and removed. 
Her people deserve a larger share of a peace that has been 
too long denied them. 


Peace for 
Iveland 


Dan GATES of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City clings to the myth that 
the Magna Charta or Great Charter, forced on King John of 
England in 1215, is evidence 
of the independence of the 
English Church of that time 
from the jurisdiction of the 
Roman Pontiff. 

Addressing more than a thousand persons, including sev- 
eral hundred British World War Veterans, who attended a 
special celebration in commemoration of the 722nd anniver- 
sary of Magna Charta, he asserted: “To those of us who be- 
long to the American branch of the Anglican Church, the 
Magna Charta has a special interest. Its first clause secures 
the rights of that Church and confirms the charter for a free 
election to bishoprics and declares the freedom of the Church 
of England. The Latin words are significant—Anglicana 
Ecclesia libera sit—[The English Church is free]. This 
should be interesting to some of those too-imaginative his- 
torians who persist in asserting that the Church of England 
was founded by Henry VIII.” 

Not only is the Dean in error concerning the significance 
of the Magna Charta, but he is also inexact in his translation 
of the Latin phrase, which should read: “Let the Anglican or 
English Church be free.” But let that pass. 

The Dean is correct when he declares that this clause of the 


Dean Gates and 
Ecclesia Anglicana 


, 
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Magna Charta asserts the claim of the Church in England to 
elect its bishops freely. But from what did the Church claim 
to be free? From the jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff? By 
no means. The freedom claimed is from royal interference, not 
papal. 

The occasion of the drawing of the Magna Charta is evi- 

ice of this. Pope Innocent III proposed Cardinal Stephen 
Langton for the see of Canterbury as a neutral candidate. 
King John refused to permit this. The barons and the church- 
men, including Langton, protested. They united not only in 
protest against the tyranny of the King in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, but also against his excessive levying of taxes and other 
temporal evils. There was no question whatever of the Eng- 
lish Church declaring its independence of the Roman Pontiff. 
In fact, it appears the Roman Cardinal was not only leader of 
the opposition, but even wrote the Charter. 

If such was not the case, it is strange that the English 
Church received Langton, the candidate for the archbishopric 
»f Canterbury proposed by the Pope. Moreover, Dean Gates 
did not reveal that the Magna Charta was annulled by Inno- 
cent III, not because he did not approve the opposition to 
King John by the barons and the clergy, but because they 
acted illegally. They extorted the King’s signature to the 
document and trespassed on the temporal rights which the 
Pope enjoyed at that time in England. Nevertheless, Innocent’s 
immediate successor, Honorius III, approved the Magna 
Charts, after it had been amended and modified. If Dean 
Gates’ illusion were true, a document which repudiated the 
papacy was approved by the Pope himself! 

i? 1 the Winchester Episcopal Letters, edited by Mr. Baignent, 
a Protestant, there is a letter sent to Pope John XXII in which 
all the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury speak thus: 

We, though unworthy, being included in your pas- 
t¢ cal charge, and ourselves derived, as rivers from their 
fountain, from the exalted throne of the Holy Apostolic 

See . . cast ourselves at your feet, who hold the high- 

t Ap »stolic office, and humbly beg that you will deign, 
in your two-fold office of affection, to make salutary 
provision for these English churches now widowed, 


etc, 

It bears the date “in the year of our Lord one thousand three 
hundred and eighteen.” This letter, comments the Athenaeum 
(Protestant) contains the “striking combination of the phrase 
Ecclesia Anglicana with the humble attitude of English 
prelates.” This was one hundred years after the Magna 


Charta and two hundred years before Henry VIII declared 
himself head of the Church. In effect, therefore, the Dean 
unwittingly called on his audience to celebrate a document 
upholding, not repudiating, the ancient Catholic Church in 
England in union with the Roman Pontiff. 


W E had occasion in the August, 1934, issue of THE SIGN to 
call attention to this oft-refuted historical fallacy cherished by 
Dean Gates and a few members of the Anglican Church. A 
reader of THE Sicn, thinking 
that our comment might bring 
some light to the Dean, sent 
the latter a copy of that issue. 
The dean forwarded him the 
following reply. which was in turn sent to us: 


Dean Despairs of 
Roman Catholics 


[am very muck obliged to you for sending me the clip- 
ping out of THe Sicn. I have long since given over 
ever attempting to correct Roman Catholic mistakes. 
For the very good reason that, of course, they are not 
mistakes. They are history as Roman Catholics write, 
and if all the historians in the world were to agree on a 
historical statement and this historical statement should 
not be agreeable to the Roman Catholics, the same criti- 
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cism and the same rejection would inevitably follow. I 
must confess that I am extremely amused by the writer 
of the article. 1 wonder whether Rome really would ac- 
cept his new title, The Anglican Roman Catholic 
Church? I am perfectly sure that the Roman Catholics 
of England would not, and likewise that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would very vociferously not accept 
such a title for their church. 


Roman Catholics are as open to enlightenment on historical 
truth as others, and incontrovertible proof adduced to support 
an historical statement will find as ready acceptance by Catho- 
lics as by non-Catholics. Catholic historians act on the ad- 
vice of Pope Leo XIII when he opened the Vatican Archives 
to the public: “Tell the truth; the Church has no need of lies.” 

We wonder if the good Dean is willing to accept the his- 
torical findings of F. W. Maitland, grandson of S. R. Mait- 
land, the Anglican Churchman who did so much to dissipate 
prejudice towards the so-called “Dark Ages.” F. W. Maitland, 
like his grandfather, was a Protestant. In his authoritative 
volume on the Roman Catholic Law in the Church of England 
(1898) he so effectively refuted the Anglican myth about the 
independence of the English Church of the thirteenth cen- 
tury from Roman authority that the Anglican Bishop Stubbs, 
the stoutest defender of this legend, was forced to admit that 
he was not prepared to dissent from Maitland’s refutation. 
According to Maitland, Stubbs and the High Church partly 
pretend that “the Church of England was Protestant before 
the Reformation and Catholic afterward.” 


W: hope that our readers will be patient with us for writing 
a third note on Dean Gates and his interpretation of the Magna 
Charta, but the subject is so intriguing that we feel the urge 
to do so. 

In his address on the Magna 
Charta in 1934 he called the at- 
tion of his hearers to the fact 
that the Latin clause, which 
he considers so “significant,” did not say Romana Ecclesia 
liberata sit—but Anglicana Ecclesia liberata sit. Libera sit, 
Dean, not liberata sit. 

This is really very amusing in an educated man. In the 
Middle Ages there was only one universal Church—the Catho- 
lic Church. But since all the members of the common faith 
did not live in the same territory and were not of the same 
nationality, it was then sometimes convenient to distinguish 
the various nations professing the Catholic faith by calling 
the Church in a nation by the name of the country. Thus, 
Anglicana Ecclesia was the Catholic Church in England; 
Gallicana Ecclesia the Catholic Church in France, ete. Why 
in the world would there be any reason of calling the Church 
of the 13th century in England the Romana Catholica An- 
glicana Ecclesia, although that is what it was in reality, not 
geograpically, but morally ? 

There were no other churches in those days to arrogate the 
title of Catholic. It was only after the Reformation in England, 
especially from the establishment of the Church of England— 
the Church by “Law Established,” that the professors of the 
new heresy, more in a spirit of reproach than for the sake of 
clearness, termed the adherents of the ancient Church “Roman 
Catholics.” This term, like “Romanists,” “Papists,” etc., was 
the outcome of the repudiation by Henry VIII, Edward VI and 
Queen Elizabeth of the supreme jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff over the whole Church. Dean Gates is simply using 
catch-words and confusing the issue. 

Today the designation “Catholic” is used by the High 
Church party of the Church of England in such a way as to 
imply that there are other Catholics beside Roman Catholics 
—themselves, for instance, who take the title “Anglo-Catho- 
lics.” There is only one kind of Catholic—the kind which is 


Dean Gates 
Confuses Issue 
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united in faith and obedience with the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter. Today, as in the fourth century, the 
test proposed by St. Augustine still works with the average 
man, who has not been confused by men like Dean Gates: ask 
him to point out the Catholic Church in his vicinity and he 
will lead you to the Church in union with the Roman Pontiff. 


= decided swing to the Left in France seating a Socialist 
Premier for the first time and giving dominance to the Popular 
Front might well cause concern for the future of the Church 
in that country. There will 
undoubtedly be trying days 
ahead but fortunately recent 
years have witnessed a decided 
religious rivival especially 
among French youth in the universities. 

Note was taken of this in a recent editorial in The New 
York Times. It was written when the papers were filled 
with the news of the stay-in strikes in France and when there 
appeared to be a real Communist threat. The writer says: 
“Side by side with this political fervor runs a curious religious 
revival, reflected in the universities and the intellectual re- 
views and influencing not only organizations like the Croix 
de Feu and the Jeunesses Patriotes, which have more vitality 
than leadership, but, more significantly, growing groups that 
move far to the Left and call themselves extreme Socialists.” 

The French review Etudes and the English Tablet have 
both recently discussed the renewal of religious fervor among 
the university youth of France. A generation or two ago 
there was'little or no practical religious belief among the 
students in the higher schools. Scholastic conditions were 
such in Montalembert’s time that he declared he would rather 
leave a son of his unlettered than have him schooled in such 
an atmosphere. And this condition prevailed long after 
Montalembert’s time. 

But for the past twenty or thirty years there has been a 
decided change for the better. The open profession and prac- 
tice of religion among French universitystudents is no longer 
looked upon with disdain. There is an open acknowledgment 
of the validity of the Catholic claims both on belief and conduct. 

Last Easter twenty thousand French students signed a “re- 
minder” to their fellows to make their Easter duty. Study 
circles have been inaugurated. There are various organized 
religious activities, One organization, consisting of 200 
students, receives Holy Communion in a body every First 
Friday on their way to school. There is work of Social Charity 
in alleviating the lot of the poor and in catechizing them. 
There are Watches before the Blessed Sacrament at Mont- 
martre. In some of the more abandoned slums the students 
have even built some sort of shelter for the zealous priests 
who minister to the poverty-stricken residents. These students 
have kept alive their own fervor by retreats—made during 
their rare and short vacations. 

The Church has much to hope for from a Youth movement 
which manifests such qualities of fervent self-dedication. 


University Students 
of France 


Tux religious revival in France is not confined to Uni- 
versity students. Its foundations are much broader, although 
it is evidently springing from the youth of the nation. Quite 
recently His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Dougherty of Philadelphia 
was present at the jubilee fes- 
tivities of the French Catholic 
Youth Association which were 
attended by 40,000 of its enthusiastic members. 

The members of this Association are divided according 
to vocation. There are the young industrial workers, the 
young agricultural workers, the young students, the young 
sailors, the young professional and independent men. 


French Catholic 
Youth Association 
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These youth of France rest their organization on a founda- 
tion that excludes class warfare and mutual hatred. They 
are made one in the Mystical Body of Christ. They are united 
by the bond of Christian charity. Kneeling side by side in 
Notre Dame these 40,000 prayed: “Infinitely good Father, 
Who by Your Providence govern the universe which You 
have made, have compassion on the agony of the world. Give 
to all men work and bread so that freed from their anxiety 
they may be able to turn toward You, to know You and to 
love You.” 

It must indeed have been an inspiring sight to witness these 
40,000 youths dedicating themselves anew to the service of 
Christ. 

* ® « 


Sunome is the vacation time of most people. Usually 
employers allow their employees a week or two away from 
their customary work, which time they may use as they 
see fit. Even those who are 
not bound to get “time off” 
and are not restricted to a 
definite number of days, as 
the rich, enjoy themselves at 
what are called “summer places.” 

This is the season when those who have a concern for 
others take upon themselves to issue warnings to those out 
for a “good time.” Physicians and health officers, for ex- 
ample, issue lists of “Don’ts” in regard to drinking water, 
sun bathing, poison ivy, swimming and the rest. They are 
good rules to follow.- But they affect only the body. Are 


Having 
A Good Time 


_there any rules and “Don’ts” for the good of the soul, which 


makes the body a human body and distinguishes man from 
the brute? There are plenty of “Don’ts” which may be 
called for during the season of vacation. Don’t miss Mass 
on Sundays and Holydays; don’t neglect to say your morning 
and evening prayers; don’t enter into temptation; don’t be 
afraid to confess your faith before men, e.g. to abstain from 
meat on abstinence days; don’t neglect to nourish your soul 
with the Bread of Life. 

Vacation has often been the season when those seeking a 
“good time” have lost more than they gained. The temp- 
tations to commit sin are especially strong during vacation. 
To lose the grace of God is an evil beyond compare with any 
benefit to the body. There are many Catholics wha have 
had cause to regret the freedom of a vacation because of 
what they suffered in the way of spiritual evil. So, have 
a “good time.” But be sure that it is a “good” time. No 
recreation, change of scenery, companionship and the rest 
of them is “good” which turns you aside from the chief 
“good” which is God. Run, play, swim, sing and dance but 
let it be done in God and before God. 


To Representative John Cormack on his plea for the re- 
lease of imprisoned Russian priests as a mark of Soviet good 
faith. § To Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. Garriga of San Antonio, on 
his appointment as Coadjutor 
Bishop of Corpus Christi. 
{ To the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul on its splendid 
activities during the past year, 
as revealed in its annual report. § To the Samoan Catholic 
youth who, during 34 days adrift alone at sea, prayed and 
sang hymns to the Blessed Virgin. §{ To Most Rev. Joseph 
H. Conroy, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N. Y., on the 55th an- 
niversary of his priesthood. § To the missionaries of Tre- 
vandrum, India, on the conversion of 4,515 natives of one 
town in three years. § To Sister Antonia McHugh, Presi- 
dent of St. Catherine’s College, on her reception of the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws at the University of Minne- 
sota, for her pioneer educational work in that state. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


THUNDERSTORM 


THERE is beauty as well as majesty in the flashes and the re- 
verberations of a thunderstorm—and often in its drenching 
downpour relief to drought-stricken and heat-ridden humanity. 
By Marion Doyle in ‘‘The New York Times:” 


THUNDERSTORM 


The earth wore silence like a shawl, 
A purple portent of disaster ; 

A few drops fell, slow angel tears ; 
Men’s faces turned to alabaster. 


God’s voice rolled thunder like a drum— 
So great, its vellum all the sky 

Stretched taut across the universe— 
That drowned the rebel’s last defy. 


And Lucifer, the beautiful, 
Came sprawling down the skies, 
Sable clouds his outspread wings, 
Lightning in his eyes. 


Behind him silver serpents hissed 
And fell upon the earth; 

Above, the furious thunder turned 
To mocking peals of mirth. 


All heavendom has drunk a toast 
To laud the conqueror, 

And now their broken glasses lie, 
A rainbow on the floor. 


SCREEN DIVINITIES 


HE ballyhoo of the fan magazines in creating the gods and 

goddesses of the movies is described by Ruth Suckow in 
‘‘Harper’s’’: 

First of all, let us look into the literature that has been built 
up round them; those curious contemporary documents, the 
fan magazines. These are all made to pattern. All are ad- 
dressed to “the fans” in order to bring them into personal 
touch with their gods and goddesses. The personal note 
runs throughout—runs riot. It is in the editorials, intimate 
and flattering, addressed to “you and you and you,” with a 
chummy air which says, this is your magazine, run only for 
you, to bring you news of your idols—for we, the writers, 
ind you, the readers, are all common folk together basking 

e light of these shining beings. They go into the homes 
of the deities, leading the readers by the hand, showing them 
the living rooms, the swimming pools, the playrooms, the 
kitchens, placing them at the tables (set for guests, menus 
included), almost in the beds of The Stars. 

In all this mass of print, acting itself gets short shrift. 
The articles are a mixture of highly personal criticism and 
ballyhoo. The same thing happens over and over again, 
with nearly all the actors and actresses brought to Hollywood, 
ntil it becomes a routine. First the magazines bring out a 
ig ballyhoo, devoted to the fresh charms of the new heart- 


hrot Each is billed as an utter 


b 
throb, or menace, or sensation. 
alien to the accepted rules of Hollywood. The actor is made 
one of us by being called at once by his first name. Even that 
is abbreviated if the name itself offers any chance. The Mar- 
garets become Maggies, the Constances Connies, the Jameses 
Jimmies; and even when Katherine Cornell got as close to 


Hollywood as a theater in Los Angeles she at once became in 
the fan magazines Kit Cornell. The glorifying process starts 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


immediately, attempting tolift the actor into mythology through 
mechanical processes. There were never beings in the world 
like these; so exciting, so glamorous, so good to the poor, 
such householders, with such fine cooks, such good dressers 
on budgets, such parents, such lovers. 


ANCIENT STENOGRAPHY 


M OST modern stenographers are probably not conversant with 
the early history of shorthand writing. The following in- 
formation is taken from the ‘‘Tablet’’ of London: 


Shorthand writing is an ancient art. It was used by Xeno- 
phon to take down the words of Socrates, and Cato’s speech 
at the time of the Catiline conspiracy was preserved by means 
of a form of stenography known as “Tironian notes,” because 
it was invented by a Roman named Tiro. 

Pope Sylvester II, a native of the Auvergne called Gerbert, 
was one of the rare stenographers of the middle ages. Born 
about the year 935 or 940, he was educated by the Benedic- 
tines of Saint Geraud, and later studied arithmetic, cosmog- 
raphy, and Arabian mathematics in Spain. To him is at- 
tributed the invention of wheeled clocks. So great was his 
reputation for wisdom of all kinds that he was accused of 
sorcery and black magic. In 999 he became Pope, and in his 
work made frequent use of shorthand in order to help him in 
noting down his thoughts. The manuscripts of his Letters 
and Bulls contain frequent “grammalogues” and shorthand 
outlines, and prove how attached Sylvester was to this method 
of transcription. The number of modern shorthand-typists 
who would be able, like Pope Sylvester, to take speedy and 
accurate notes of discourses in Latin, must be comparatively 
limited, but it is used in Rome, and a Jesuit has adapted Pit- 
man’s shorthand to, the Latin tongue. Pope Sylvester was 
widely accused of sorcery in his own day, not perhaps because 
he could write so quickly, but possibly because he could read 
what he had written. 


G. K. C.’s MISTAKE 


eer are the tributes that have been paid G. K. 
Chesterton in the secular and religious press—sometimes 
generously, at other times begrudgingly. The following is from 
“G. K.’s Weekly” and is by W. K. Scudamore: 


“So,” said the Man with the Express, “your G.K.C. is dead. 
I never could see why you made such a fuss about him. I 
suppose,” he added in that patronizing tone reserved for Pap- 
ists, Irish and foreigners generally, “he was clever.” 

No other undeserved praise could make me prouder than 
that first pronoun, but I had no mood for argument. 

“No?” I replied. “You couldn’t see the blacksmith for the 
sparks !” 

Reading the obituaries, called shameful by a better judge 
than I, my chance phrase seems more just than I had known. 

Here was—is—a true craftsman. He took a full pride in 
his proper daily trade, spending most of his time and all his 
skill in serving the common daily need of common men. Hoes, 
shares, tools and weapons he has made to be used after his 
death by lesser men. Into such daily service he put the best 
of himself; perhaps he was not above making his dancing 
hammer play a few tricks to amuse the school-children with 
the flying sparks. It is true that, in his spare time, he could 
turn his hand to other works. There is a sword engraved 
Lepanto, a great pair of altar gates where the White Horse 
ramps forever among the fluent iron scrolls. He even put 
the same skill, the same zest into mere grotesques; oddments 
fit only for knockers or fire dogs. 
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But he innocently deceived the pundits and authorities. 
He was not serious enough and this was his mistake. If 
only he had used properly embossed notepaper, headed “Ye 
Forge-artist in Iron.” If only he had joined the right arty- 
crafty circle, confined his output to works of art. But the 
man was too humble, or too proud to be other than a black- 
smith. I can well imagine G. K. C. at the forge, pausing to 
listen with unaffected humility to the praise of some dilettante 
who is pleased to find his White Horse “really very good in- 
deed, my man.” And one can almost hear his chuckle at the 
well-meant advice to specialize. “Why no, Sir! But I am 
a blacksmith and must do the next job as best I may.” And 
he would bend to the bellows and make his hammer ring 
again in the service of man. 

Other great men have subscribed to George Herbert’s fine 
phrase. “Who sweeps a room as in Thy sight makes that and 
th’ action fine.” But did any «ner so willingly actually han- 
dle the broom? Did even Herbert himself? I wonder. 

Like the country he loved, he was too large to be seen all 
of one piece by lesser men. . 

When I had read the Times notice, I wrote the following 
verse, and sent it to the Editor, but, of course, I did not ex- 
pect it would appear. 

G.K.C. 


A child within the Temple laughed for joy 

That leaves were green. Others rebuked the boy 
For blasphemy or folly. All around 

Were scandalized. Even the Bishop frowned. 
Nevertheless elsewhere That Other smiled 

Who made grass green and was Himself a Child. 


That is, perhaps the last and best thing I can say of G.K.C. 
With the awful clarity of a child’s eyes he saw the nakedness 
of the Kings and Princes of the world, and with the rapier 
of a full man’s reason he proved it. 

Let those who knew him mourn the man. The craftsmen 
will—already has outlived his grudging commentators. 


KNOWING WHAT IT MEANS 


- a knowledge of terms is a pre-requisite for the understand- 
ing and intelligent discussion of current issues, then there is 
much to be desired in this line, judging by the following answers 
given by some of the electorate selected at random. They were 
asked to give their definitions of certain much-used words and 
phrases in connection with the current political picture. By 
Williard L. Wiener in ‘‘Current History’’: 


The term “radical” disclosed a wide difference of opinion :— 

The liquor store manager thought it was “such a big ques- 
tion” he would rather not answer it. The housewife said: 
“That’s a funny one,” but continued her definition: 

“One who is ready to try the newer theories of Govern- 
ment ; to experiment with them.” 

Lawyer: “Anyone who desires to change the present social 
system from top to bottom.” 

Supreme Court Justice: “An exaggerated progressive.” 

Assistant Department Store Manager: “One who is gen- 
erally known as a left winger, against the majority.” 

Teacher: “Someone who is different—who sticks out like 
a sore thumb.” 

Dentist: “One who wants to overthrow the Constitution.” 

Elevator Operator: “People who don’t obey the laws.” 

Cigar Salesman: “A man who knows what he wants but is 
a lunatic in the way he goes about to get it.” 

a a, 


The next question was, What is meant by a Liberal? 

The elevator operator said he could see no political signifi- 
cance to the word. “They are the people,” he said, “who are 
more liberal with their dough.” 

Dentist : “One who wants the wealthier classes to be wealth- 
ier.” 


Teacher: “Broad-minded. But more than that. One who 
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has a broad view—a wide horizon. Tolerant. Maybe I’m 
wrong.” 
Assistant Department Store Manager: “One whose ideas 
are, generally speaking, ahead of the times.” 
Supreme Court Justice: “The opposite of conservative.” 
Lawyer: “One who seeks to improve the present condition 
and patch up defects in the present social system.” 
Housewife: “One who is openminded. One who is willing 


to listen to new ideas.” 


SNAKE-CHARMERS’ UNION 


CLASH of the ancient and modern occurs as a Moorish snake- 
charmer favors the formation of a union and the end of 
‘“‘scabbing.”” From a recent copy of ‘‘The Literary Digest’: 


Hajji Sahean Hady Abdallah Craui, bronzed Moorish 
snake-charmer, wept silently into his snowy beard under the 
shadow of Spain’s Alhambra last week at the discovery that 
his age-old art and the equally ancient institution of bakshish 
could not be defended by the strike, favored weapon of modern 
Spain. 

Worse, he had heard scornful Spaniards speak of bakshish 
as alms; they knew as well as he that it would be humiliating, 
not to say impossible, for a Moor to accept alms—and these 
matters were “presents between princes.” But could “princes” 
strike? 

For six heart-breaking hours, Hady had struck against 
Spanish snake-charming fans in the best trade-union sit-down 
manner. But his one-man, folded-legs protest had failed to 
impress the ruling powers. 

A few hours before, he had held pleasure-bent spectators 
spellbound before his booth at the Moroccan-Granada Indus- 
tries Fair. With bated breath they had watched him entice 
from his seedy knapsack a golden brown Egyptian cobra, which 
smoothly wriggled its mass of coils about a bronze bowl and 
raised its dizzy head above the rippling column of its neck. 

Awe-struck, mantilla-clad senoritas and red-sashed hidalgos 
craned their necks as the reptile’s head swayed back and forth, 
as it hissed angrily and shot its squirming length into the 
knapsack he held open. Quick as a flash, Hady’s hand fished a 
dark brown, black-striped sand-snake out of his ample pocket, 
garlanded his puckered neck with its five-foot body and 
crackled orders to his chief assistant. 

Feigning terror, his man faced a horror-gaping crowd when 
his master deftly slipped the writhing snake under his flowing 
burnoose. With ludicrous gestures, the wrestler fought off 
its strangling coils, sprawling and lustily kicking the air, to the 
merriment of onlookers. 

Hady picked up his hat and passed it around, while egging 
his man to keep up his side-splitting antics. As prompt to 
stop Hady’s bakshish-collecting were two brawny Fair guards. 
Angrily they reminded him of his contract and insisted that 
he content himself with his regular wage, like his two as- 
sistants. 

Enraged, he defended the bakshish custom, but the guards 
were unconvinced and Hady strolled off in a huff, seeking the 
quiet of Alameda Park. Six hours later he returned to inspect 
his booth. His eyes danced with anger when he saw his two 
menials performing their master’s tricks, unmindful of the 
trade-union spirit sweeping Spain. 

More than ever before, Hady is now determined to unionize 
Spain’s snake-charmers and end “scabbing.” At first he wanted 
to go on a long strike and crusade for a snake-charmers’ 
union. Just then, however, he received an unexpected visit 
from the white-turbaned, red-uniformed bodyguard of a 
Moroccan Calif, who is sightseeing at the Fair. They be- 
seeched him in the name of Allah and the Prophet not to 
deny their snake-charming fan master the fun he longs for. 

Loath to turn down a good and high Moslem, Hady obeyed 
the summons and suspended his organizing campaign until the 
closing of the Fair. 








REVOLUTION BY FAITH 


A THOUGHT on the transforming influence of the Church's 
sacraments and doctrine was offered in an article by Phillips 
Temple in the Spring number of ‘‘Liturgy and Sociology”: 


The task of the Catholic, is not to ally himself with this 
or that group which promises to produce a new Jerusalem 
by shifting the price level or changing the means of produc- 
tion, but to realize the revolutionary nature of the sacramental 
life itself. For the Church was nurtured in revolution, and 
ier doctrine is shot through with it. If one doubts this, let 
1im imagine what would happen if every Catholic in the world 
really acted like a Catholic for half an hour. There is enough 
revolutionary material in some of the papal encyclicals to 
make the Communist Manifesto read like a study in conserva- 
tism. The reason this isn’t more obvious is, as we have sug- 
eested, that Catholics have fallen down on the united front 
that they should be forming with the Holy Father. Then, 

, revolution stands in the popular mind for external violence. 
But a moment’s reflection should show that this association 
s purely accidental. St. Francis was a revolutionary if ever 
there was one, and yet he was the gentlest of men. This is not 

) say that the liturgical life may not wreak violence within 
the souls of those whom it transforms. That, however, is a 
different matter. It only serves to show that that internal 
of revolution which it is the primary function of the lit- 
urgy to bring about is more difficult than the more obvious sort 
hich expresses itself in the disruption of the social fabric 
n top to bottom. Yet it is this internal revolution that in- 








ences and changes the external world itself most profoundly. 
The Christian revolution transforms without wrecking, it 
rests on Faith, the most stringent of virtues, and offers noth- 
ing in the way of quick results. 


A CARDINAL ON ARCHITECTURE 


[NX ‘The Southern Cross” an interesting dictum appeared on the 
subject of religious architecture, from the pen of Cardinal 
Pacelli. Readers will recall the series on Catholic art and archi- 
tecture, ‘‘Catacombs to Cubism,’’ which was concluded last 
month in THE SIGN: 


In a little house by a canal in Hue Annam, lives an old 
man who has no eyes. Sixty years ago he sailed from France 
ith youth, sight, strength, fire; and since that day he has 
never stepped outside his adopted Annam. When the French 
Minister of Colonies, M. Reynaud, passed through Hue he was 
ery much in a hurry, but he found time to sit half-an-hour 


in the little house talking to the voluntary exile. King Leo- 
pold of the Belgians and the late Queen Astrid (when they 


were Crown Prince and Princess) likewise journeyed along 
the canal and sat as unseen guests of the sightless old man. 
He is Bishop Eugene Allys, Vicar Apostolic of Northern 
Cochin-China. Three years ago, owing to disease, first one 

| then the other of his eyes had to be cut away, but he re- 

as cheerful and vigorous as ever. 
i 

An interesting dictum on the subject of religious architec- 
ture appeared recently from the pén of the Papal Secretary 
of State, Cardinal Pacelli. “All praise is due,” wrote the 
Cardinal, “to those who are now trying, with a more accurate 
w of realities and with sounder principles, to return, in the 
matter of religious architecture, to the good and luminous 
way of our Christian ancestors—capable as they were of prof- 
iting by each progressive step of art—and to hold to it stead- 
ily. This way is traced by the natural and specific aim of the 


- 


House of God. The church is destined for the exercise of 
worship rendered publicly to God. Its specific aim must there- 
fore be, to be in all things of use to the faithful for this pur- 


pose. But the Church is always and before all a shelter for 
the soul approaching its God. In consequence, the House of 
God will bear the imprint of the Divine Majesty, it will be an 


act of adoration, it will breathe forth faith and piety. All 
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that goes to compose the building—the material, the archi. 
tectural design, the paintings and statues, even the distribution 
of light and shade—will bear the hall-mark of these supreme 
values which we have just enumerated, and strong expression 
of them.” 


THE WILL TO PEACE 


NDER this caption an editorial in ‘The Christian Front,” a 
magazine of social reconstruction, strongly advises the study 
of Catholic ethics: 


The best education for peace would be the exposition of 
the Catholic ethics on peace and war. Two chief truths must 
be made known: 1. That nations are subject to the same moral 
laws to which individuals are subject; hence, causes for war 
must be judged by moral laws; 2. The individual is obliged 
to judge the causes of war according to his conscience and 
his knowledge of the causes. A necessary preface to this 
education is the awakening of consciences to right and wrong 
in international affairs, so that individuals and governments 
will realize that Waging war involves a judgment by con- 
science, and action guided by that judgment. 

Knowing the conditions for a just war, the individual will 
have the ability to decide for himself whether he is obliged 
to bear arms in a particular conflict. If the war be just, then 
he is obliged to support the struggle to establish a more per- 
fect peace; if the war be unjust, then he is obliged to refrain 
from supporting the struggle in any way. This is not opinion, 
but the teaching of Catholic theologians. 


MEET THE MORMONS 


LERT students of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, call attention, in ‘“‘The Patrician,’ to the growth 
of Mormonism: 


Mormonism, the religion long identified with Brigham 
Young and polygamy, is rapidly increasing; but because it 
uses its official title—“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints,” its progress is little noticed. Unquestionably however, 
it is growing; indications everywhere abound: in Berkeley, 
a new $60,000 ward-chapel (parish) ; in San Francisco, some 
three to five thousand believers; large communities in Port- 
land, Seattle and Spokane; in Los Angeles, several thousand 
believers, and a large center of missionary work for the whole 
of Mexico; new wards in Idaho, Nevada and New Mexico; 
and last but not least, a new temple in Arizona indicative of 
an active center of Mormon believers. Nor is the West alone 
its only field of activity; in New York, Boston and Chicago it 
has been long established. Numbering some 750,000 members, 
its missionaries are to be found all over the world. 

It is not unlikely then, that Mormons will be met with 
more frequently than before, especially in the West. In con- 
version, they prove a real problem. Unlike most Protestants, 
Mormons can be approached successfully only by one who 
has an understanding of their strong clannishness, and a sym- 
pathy for their over-emphasized desire for physical happi- 
ness. Both of these tendencies are the result of Mormon be- 
liefs and the strong church organization. 

From those Mormons then who are strong in faith, the 
Catholic Church will rarely get a hearing. But some few of 
them no longer find religious peace of mind in Mormon doc- 
trine. Carrying with them the heritage of clannishness and a 
strong desire for bodily happiness, they seek for new and 
more logical beliefs. To these few, Catholicism has a strong 
appeal with its mark of unity. Lacking any idea of the super- 
natural life, however, they are in danger of being turned away. 
Understanding of their former beliefs and a sympathy for their 
material outlook will bring them into the true fold. Once 
within the Catholic Church, they are a real credit to its name. 
Mormon converts to Catholicism, as a rule make strong, active 
members. Be it said of them, the Catholic Church in Utah has 
never regretted the conversion of one Mormon to its fold. 
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The Return From Exile 


The First of Two Articles in Which Ross Hoffman Writes of the 
Position of the Church in the Modern World as a Return From Exile 


I an essay of several years ago, that 
very thoughtful German, Peter Wust, 
made use of the phrase, “return of 
Catholicism from exile.” His point was 
that, owing to a change come about in 
the intellectual atmosphere of the west- 
ern world, the Church and 
thought had been able at last to find a 
place in modern culture and give their 
message again. to the world. The 
dominant tendencies of thought since the 
atheistic eighteenth century had about 
run their course—impelled to suicidal 
destruction by their own inner nature— 
and therefore disillusionment with fal- 
lacious thinking was great enough to 
bring the -western mind to consider 
again the truths of religion, Rationalism 
had ended in the denial of reason; 
naturalism had led, not to nature, but 
the perversion of nature; materialism 
had involved the denial of personality ; 
empirical pragmatism had got the world 
into a chaotic mess, and so forth, and 
so forth; wherefore had bitter experi- 
ence shown the hollowness of that by 
which our apostate civilization has 
sought to live, and the way was opening 
for the Church to “return from exile.” 


Is the Revival Patent? 


OW that phrase has provoked ques- 

tions with which I propose to deal 
in this and the following article. These 
questions are, Is this really a fact? And 
if it is, why has the world outside the 
fold of the Faith not taken greater cog- 
nizance of so meaningful a development 
in twentieth century culture? 

To the average American this fact— 
if it be a fact—is certainly not obvious, 
but rather calls for some measure of 
discernment and looking below the sur- 
face of things if it is to be seen. Ask 
the average man you meet if he has ob- 
served it and I doubt not that he will 
give a negative reply. Ask the average 
man who reads or even writes for the 
secular press—or ask the average col- 
lege professor—and although you may 
get an affirmative reply, it will be some- 
thing like this: “Yes, there has been 
some revival of religion in the last few 
years, due chiefly to the great depres- 
sion, and I have heard that quite a large 
number of persons have sought refuge 
or emotional escape by joining the 


Catholic 


By Ross Hoffman 


Catholic Church.” The man giving such 
a reply will of course be quite sure 
there is nothing more in it than that: 
just a flare-up that might have been 
expected, since such things have hap- 
pened in the past, so he thinks, without 
halting the growth of modern 
larism. If he knows any history he may 
point out that romantic-minded people, 
obeying emotion rather than scientific 
reason, rushed back to the Church after 
the French Revolution, but that they did 
not arrest the progress of modern man’s 
emancipation from religion—or as some 
prefer to put it, from dogmatic religion. 
No, to the extent that such a man had 
noticed any strange stirring of Catholic 
energies, he would be much more likely 
to interpret it as the twitching’ of a 
corpse than as the resurrection of the 
dead; and the phrase “return from 
exile” would most certainly not occur 
to him at all. 

Now, would such a person be seeing 
things fully and aright? He is appar- 
ently well-informed; he reads books, 
even many books; he follows the re- 
views and goes to the plays; he travels; 
he knows something of international af- 
fairs; he is aware in a general way of 
the trend of things; and if he has not 
noticed, or but barely noticed, the re- 
surgent vital action of the world’s oldest 
and largest human thing, how can that 
resurgent action be there? 

If we could call into existence another 
kind of man (some wholly imaginary be- 
ing), who would be able to view the 
contemporary world with rational eye 
and a quite disinterested desire to know 
it, I fancy we would find him rather 
puzzled by the testimony given him in 
answer to this question. 


secu- 


Sources of Information 


INCE we postulate him as intelligent, 

without prejudice, and eager to learn 
the actual facts, we may be sure that he 
would seek the most reliable informa- 
tion available concerning the Church and 
its present action; that he would consult, 
say, some such excellent and authorita- 
tive work as Michael Williams’ recent 
volume The Catholic Church in Action. 
In it he would come upon this state- 
ment: “Few competent observers of the 
trends of the age would deny and most 
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would agree, that since the close of the 
World War the Catholic Church has 
been positively active, in a higher de- 
gree and on a broader scale than at 
any time since just before the Counter- 
Reformation. It also seems clear to 
many of these observers—though on this 
point there is less agreemnt—that the 
Catholic Church is the one great insti- 
tution to escape the confusion, or 
threatened confusion, which has over- 
taken practically all the nations and 
states, and their forms of organization, 
along with the economic, political and 
social systems which have bound hu- 
manity together . during the past 
few centuries.” 


Significant Advances 
econ on in Mr. Williams’ book, 


which is an encyclopedic survey of 
the whole terrestrial action of the Church, 
this man would come upon a great mul- 
titude of facts which could not but 
strike him as deeply significant and give 
pause to his mind. He would find, for 
one thing, that the various govern- 
ments of the world are a good deal more 
concerned about what the Holy See does 
than they were a generation or two ago; 
the fact being evidenced by a near-trip- 
ling, since 1914, of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to the Vatican. He 
would discover also that since 1922 the 
mission territories of the Church had 
been enlarged by a third of their former 
size; and such facts, we may be sure, 
could not but give the impression of a 
thing energetically alive. Our imagi- 
nary man might indeed be very swiftly 
brought to see the Church as the world’s 
most stubbornly impressive institution, 
and therefore to conclude that no think- 
ing about the future of human society 
can have much value if it does not posit 
that fact as of central importance. 

If he continued his investigations 
through wider fields, exploring con- 
temporary Catholic literature, marking 
and comparing trends of thought within 
and without the Catholic fold, he would 
undoubtedly be struck by the vigor of 
the Catholic mind in breasting new 
fields of thought all the while it held 
tenaciously to the main traditions not 
only of western but of all human civili- 
zation. He would not at all get the 
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impression that the Catholic mind was of 
the past, wholly conservative of things 
abandoned by the world of today; it 
would not seem to him that this mind 
had insulated itself, Chinese-fashion, 
against the outside world, content to 
hoard its own treasures and cherish its 
own traditions. No, exactly opposite 
would be the impression, for our in- 
quirer would note that the Catholic mind 
is turned outward upon the world, is in- 
terested in all of it, feeds upon it and 
assimilates like a healthy organism mov- 
ing in its right environment. 

In short, our imaginary man would 
be aware of the vigorous intellectual 
apostolate that is carried on in the 
world of contemporary civilization by 
our oldest and most conservative thing. 
And one may be sure he would be pro- 
voked to observe this very significant 
fact, that although the outside world 
knew rather little of the Church, the 
mind within the Church knew that out- 
side world very well, very shrewdly, 
very thoroughly indeed; from which it 
could not but follow that the mind 
within was of greater comprehensive 
breadth than the mind outside. 


A Surprising Neglect 

No having had some view of the 
Church as the important thing 
that it is in world-civilization of today, 
this imaginary inquirer would have a 
very good clue for understanding the 
history he would read in order to learn 
how the world came to be as it is at 
present. I mean that he would reason- 
ably expect to find the action of this 
thing the main action in history; he 
would expect to find it in some way cen- 
tral to great historic crises. It would 
seem to him the big thing, the central 
thing, the very core as it were of his- 
tory; and therefore when he read mod- 
ern political and cultural history, say of 
the French Revolution or of the rise of 
liberalism, democracy and communism 
—or of any of the great movements that 
have changed the face of western so- 
ciety—he would never let the Church 
get out of the historical picture. He 
would therefore avoid making such er- 
rors of historical interpretation as 
imagining (with socialists and com- 
munists) that the central and basic ac- 
tion of history is the struggle of classes 
for possession of the means of economic 
production; rather would he be quite 
prepared to see the struggle between 
the Church and her foes as the basic 
theme of history. For he would expect 
to find some men always loving it more 
than anything else, some men always 
hating it more than anything else, and 
all men dividing significantly according 
to their attitudes toward this one great 

and central thing of our civilization. 
What, however, he would not expect 
to find—and what, if he did find them, 
would greatly puzzle him—would be 


any men concerned about the crisis in our 
civilization and yet being coolly or con- 
temptuously indifferent to this thing. 
That there should be persons who pre- 
sume to know the world they live in 
and to influence it importantly, to know 
its history and have views as to how 
great problems are to be solved, and yet 
think little or not at all about the 
Church—this, I say, would amaze and 
mystify our inquirer. 


False Opinions of Us 


ET such men he would find (and 

in large numbers) in the western 
world today, especially in the English- 
speaking parts of it. Here you have a 
great and unmistakable resurgence of 
Catholic energies: expanding missions, 
the attack on the social question, the re- 
vival of rational philosophy, a grappling 
with new moral questions arising from 
transformed ways of life, the enhanced 
prestige of the Holy See, a minimum of 
scandals, a growth of conversions, and 
many other evidences of new Catholic 
life. Perhaps the most convincing is the 
evidence of persecution, which is car- 
ried on bitterly in many parts of the 
world. 

There is all that going on, not 
secretly but openly, not as a light burn- 
ing under a bushel but as one set on a 
hilltop. We talk and write about it, 
loudly, openly, sometimes even hope- 
fully; and the world about us seems to 
take no notice. And by the world about 
us I do not mean the general run of 
people whose chief interests in life make 
little call upon their intellects and 
whose opinions on great matters are 
made for them by others. I mean rather 
the world of thought and learning, the 
world where most of the books and 
periodicals are produced, the world of 
press, school and university, where in- 
tellectual fashions are set. Does that 
world know of the resurgent life of the 
Church today? Does it take the Church 
into account in its speculation about 
what is today and may be tomorrow? If 
our imaginary inquirer moved about 
questioning only that world, would he 
even get a hint of this formidable thing ? 
The answer to these questions must, in 
all honesty, be negative. This man 
would be told with assurance that the 
Church is still what the nineteenth- 
century decided it to be: a discarded 
garment of western culture, a piece for 
an historical museum. There would be 
nothing in the testimony given him to 
lead to another conclusion, than this: 
that whatever the future of our civiliza- 
tion is to be, the Catholic Church will 
have no significant place in it. 

That conviction about us remains 
firm, certainly in America, and there 
should be no blinking the fact. There 
exists indeed what often bears the sign 
of a deliberate conspiracy to keep that 
conviction firm: the near boycott of our 
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great new Catholic literature by the sec. 
ular press. But, one may ask, is the 
position not better in the colleges and 
universities? Are not the professors 
who teach the rising generation of col- 
lege men and women growing more 
aware of Catholic thought, writing, and 
criticism? I can see few signs of this 
in our country, and it may even be that 
for the moment the tendency is in the 
other direction. There has developed, 
for example, in recent years, a new 
kind of educational machinery for in- 
culcating the belief that the Church is 
of no significance in the modern world, 
I refer to the wide introduction of 
courses in the history of modern culture 
which simply sketch the background of 
our present social order. These courses 
are crowding the older conventional his- 
tory courses, and there is in them— 
whether the fact be acknowledged or not 
—the purpose of forming minds, and 
forming them to be anti-historical, to 
exalt the present and discredit the past, 
especially the great Christian past of 
western society. Everywhere _ there 
seems a tendency in college and univer- 
sity to sum up history in great gen- 
eralizations, and to interpret it in the 
light of values esteemed most highly by 
people cut loose from all the great tra- 
ditions of Christendom. The fact is in- 
dicated by the increasing number of 
books that purport to treat of the mod- 
ern western world as a whole; which 
books are demanded more and more by 
the colleges. 

Take up any one of these and see 
how much and what kind of treatment is 
given to religion, especially to our re- 
ligion which made the western world 
and was for a thousand years its very 
soul. To the extent that the book runs 
true to type all religion will be largely 
ignored; and the author will not have 
had wit enough even to remark the 
momentous and ominous truth that this 
modern secular civilization, of which he 
treats, is the first instance in the history 
of the world when men have been dar- 
ing enough, or better, foolhardly enough, 
to rest an order of society on strictly 
secular principles. 


Modern College Courses 


HE books of this kind which I have 

seen (and I get to see all of them 
sooner or later), are really thoroughly 
anti-Catholic in tendency even where 
the author would be startled and cha- 
grined to receive such a charge against 
his work. For if they do not treat the 
revolt against orthodoxy as making for 
freedom and progress, and if they do not 
treat defense of orthodoxy as mere in- 
tellectual obstinacy, then they will at 
least treat the opinions of the anti- 
Catholic with more respect (and as hav- 
ing more importance) than the Catholic. 
To take but one example of what I 
mean: Karl Marx, John Stuart Mill and 
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John Henry Newman were almost 
exactly contemporary one with another 
in the last century, and each attained 
world significance ; each was great as an 
expounder of important and universal 
doctrines, and each wrote sage and pene- 
trating observations on his times. But 
in the kind of books which IJ have here 
in mind whose observations are treated 
with the greatest respect? Perhaps 
Mill, perhaps Marx, but never New- 
man; yet the book will probably be 
called a history of Europe or western 
civilization, and Newman spoke for that 
which was oldest and most central to 
our civilization. 

To be quite specific I will mention 
three recent and well received books. A 
year or two ago one Mr. Achorn pub- 
lished a huge work on European civili- 
zation since the French Revolution. It 
got a very favorable press reception and 
has gained I know not how many college 
text adoptions (the number I am as- 
sured is great); for teachers and stu- 
dents like it very much for its spirited 
style and the wide sweep of data it con- 
tains. It is applauded as a fine piece of 
that “new history” which is more com- 
prehensive than the older straight 
political history. 

Now what does Mr. Achorn say of 
religion and the Church? Very little 
and that little is quite grotesque. He 
tells us how intellectually obstinate the 
Church was in the last century and 
what sport scientists are alleged to have 
made of Christian faith; and that is 
about all until he comes to the end of 
his long account of everything under the 
sun to write three scant pages on re- 
ligion in  twentieth-century culture; 
most of which is taken up by a quota- 
tion from Anatole France, “one secular 
writer at least (who) deserves mention 
in connection with religion!” From 
this book, which is giving hundreds of 
American college students their chief 
information about Europe, one gets no 
other impression than that the Christian 
religion is a mere historical monument 
of a dead culture of the past. 


Harry Elmer Barnes 


HEN consider the two-thousand 

page History of Western Civiliza- 
tion by Harry Elmer Barnes, the classic 
piece of this new sort of literature. It 
is having a great sale and coming into 
wide use as a book of instruction for 
college students. Not only does it thor- 
oughly please the kind of mind that 
would be prattling about the progress of 
civilization the night before the whole 
thing crashed; it has also won high 
commendation from many quite repu- 
table professors whom one might have 
expected to snub it. (Barnes, I may 
say, was coming to be regarded as some- 
thing of a joke in professional histori- 
cal circles, until this book appeared to 
refurbish his reputation.) As a matter 


of fact, it undoubtedly has real merits: 
a spirited style, a high degree of ac- 
curacy in factual detail, and a vast com- 
prehensiveness. Moreover, there is 
much treatment accorded to religion, 
even in the second volume that deals al- 
most wholly with the post-Reformation 
world; for Barnes is not the kind of 
thinker to miss the importance of re- 
ligion in history. Far from it; he has 
described in copious detail this modern 
world, and he has not passed over this 
very important thing. 


Astonishing Ignorance 


HAT does he say of us? What 
view does he offer, what explana- 
tion does he give for the vitality of 
Catholicism? Has he remarked its return 
from exile, saying, “Here is a strange and 
impressive thing: just when the general 
judgment of enlightened men was that 
the old thing was dead that thing rose 
from the dead.” Does he marvel at the 
recuperative powers of the ancient su- 
perstition, showing wonder at this sin- 
ister force possessed of mysterious 
powers of survival and counter-attack 
upon its enemies? One regrets to say 
that he has not done this at all, that he 
has in fact hardly noticed the presence 
of the Church in the world. For him 
we are not as important as Prot- 
estantism; we are but a Christian sect 
of rather minor significance, of the past, 
a museum piece. The man is scandal- 
ously ignorant of us, and his work bears 
not the slightest indication of any 
awareness of modern Catholic thought. 
Evidently no one has told him about 
us. Perhaps he would not listen if one 
did tell him—I do not know; but this | 
do know, that he—like most of the 
writers engaged in forming the Ameri- 
can mind today—pays no notice what- 
ever to the most notable works by 
Catholic writers in historical scholar- 
ship, philosophy and criticism. To his 
huge history he appends a long list of 
specially commended books treating gen- 
erally of modern culture, and among the 
authors of these one may find, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Barnes himself, such men 
as Wells, Russell, Walter Lippmann, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, John Dewey, Granville Hicks, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, but one looks in 
vain for Dawson, or Maritain, or 
Hollis, or Belloc, or Chesterton, or for 
any distinguished Catholic thinker who 
has applied his mind to the problems of 
our age. This historian of western 
civilization, it would be false to deny, 
knows a very great deal, but he has not 
even a bowing acquaintance with us. 
Now I might go on at great length 
citing evidence of the hard fact that even 
where there is no shred of excuse for it, 
an almost unfathomable ignorance of 
Catholicism still persists. But only one 
more illustration of it will I present. 
This, however, is a choice one. 


Crane Brinton, of Harvard, issued 
last year a new book on the French 
Revolution, and a very fine book it is. 
Brinton has a very extensive knowledge 
of France—the land mind you of Gilson, 
Maritain and Claudel—and this work 
shows him quite at home in the revolu- 
tionary period. It is a bold and in- 
vigorating history; it re-examines old 
interpretations and the author does not 
fear to make new ones in defiance of 
older authorities; he pierces through in- 
deed to a very fundamental religious in- 
terpretation of the great Revolution; he 
is thoughtful, provocative; he pleases us 
on nearly every page. One reads along 
and recognizes here first-rate historical 
writing, until at last one comes upon 
nothing less than the flat and unqualified 
affirmation that the French Revolution 
destroyed orthodox Christianity, that 
nothing of it is any longer with us save 
a few remnants. His words clearly im- 
ply that either we and our few hundred 
million fellows in orthodoxy — say, 
roughly, one fifth of the human race— 
do not exist at all, or have no significant 
existence, or do not really believe what 
we say we believe. 





Antiquated Thought Fashions 


No’ that is the sort of blindness we 
are up against, even in learned 
circles, in our effort to vindicate the 
reality of religion and the obvious, 
palpable fact of the resurgent vitality 
of the Church today. These three 
writers I have mentioned are not cases 
of extraordinary myopia, but representa- 
tive and characteristic members of that 
class of persons in America who set and 
determine thought fashions; and for 
them the Church is still a dead thing. 
They are thinking about the world, 
probing its problems, forming and ex- 
pressing judgments; but they remain 
children of the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries, their minds closed tight 
against traditional religion—still ad- 
herents to the naive faith that our 


civilization can go on without the 
spiritual principles that informed it and 
were its soul. Our apostolate has made 
little headway against this formidable, 
even unsurmountable obstacle. 

Other barriers against us, such as 
Communist violence and political perse- 
cutions, are small as compared with this 
arrogant determination to treat the 
Church as though she were nothing. 
You cannot talk to people who are deaf, 
nor demonstrate to those who are blind; 
nothing but grace and miraculous con- 
versions can surmount this wall of ig- 
norance. We can go on with our duty 
of showing forth the Faith in act and 
word ; we can pray; we can weep as Our 
Lord wept over Jerusalem, saying with 
Him, “If thou hadst known, and that in 
this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace”; but that is all we can do. The 
rest is with God. 








\ l is told of Fra Angelico that he never 
painted a picture of the Crucifixion with- 
out shedding tears, and that when he 
painted such a picture, or a picture of 

Blessed Virgin, he was always on 
It is in such a reverent atti- 
tude that one presumes to portray the 


his knees. 


Mater Dolorosa, the Woman of the 
Seven Swords. This is one of her most 
appealing titles—Mary, Mother of Sor- 
rows. Her very name conjures up a 
chalice of tears. 


We read in the Book of Ruth (1:20) 
that when Noemi returned to her native 
Bethlehem with her daughter-in-law 
Ruth, the women of that place said, “This 
is that Noemi.” But she replied to them: 
“Call me not Noemi (that is, beautiful) 
but call me Mara (that is, bitter) for the 
Almighty hath quite filled me with bitter- 

Mara! The Woman of the myrrh! 
Some have sought to derive the name 
M from that same myrrh, the bitter 
but healing herb. It is a poetic touch, 
though we know that the name Mary, 
yr Miriam, of Egyptian origin, signifies 
also Princess, or Lady, as well as Sea of 
Sorrows; Myrrh, or Sea of Sorrows, or 
Princess. Mary must ever mean to those 

) love the Cross of Christ the Mother 
suffering Jesus, the Mother of 


[t must be a title dear to her, for it was 
well won for her by her dear Son with 


2 Divine purpose. He it was Who gave 
her the accolade, not with one sword 
but with seven swords. 

Somehow we cannot imagine the Pas- 


sion of Jesus without the Compassion 
y. He wanted her there by His 
side at the time when a man needs his 
mother most—on his bed of death. He 
could have spared her the whole of that 
rrow. He could have had her die be- 
fore His Passion, just as Joseph had 
lied; but He would not. He would not 
b her of that glorious baptism of pain. 
His was the Passion; let hers then be 
“Second Passion,” as holy writers 
have called her pain, or “Compassion,” 
= beautiful name which once was given 
to the Feast of the Seven Dolors. In all 
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reverence we might call those dolors her 
“erowing pains,’ growing, increasing 
ever, to untold heights of sanctity. 

God would not have it otherwise, and 





Mary of the Seven Swords 


The First of a Series on Mary, Mother of Sorrows. Catholic Devotion Has Always 
Been Cognizant of the Part Mary Played in the Divine Plan of Redemption 


By Hugh F. Blunt 


Mary’s mind was in conformity with the 
mind of God. She had consented to all 
that when she had consented to the In- 
carnation. So it is that Saint Bona- 
venture and many others declare that at 
the very moment of the Annunciation 
Mary saw the future with all the tribula- 
tions which would be the consequence of 
this prerogative, but that she had will- 
ingly, yea gladly, accepted it all to save 
us. Now it is not extravagant to make 
so much of Mary’s consent. She could 
have refused, and if she had refused, 
would any other woman ever again be 
found worthy? It is a thought to over- 
whelm us with the importance of her 
place in the Divine Plan. 

And consenting to the Incarnation, she 
consented to all that followed from it. 
She was not a mere innocent, unknowing 
victim of the swords driven up to the very 
hilt into her maiden heart. Gladly had 
she bared her breast for them. It was 
the condition for her Divine Maternity, 
and she did not flinch from it. “Mary 
then,” says Father O’Connell, S.J. in his 
book, Our Lady Mediatrix of All Graces, 
“in consenting to become the Mother of 
Our Redeemer, already accepted the 
sacrifice that was asked of her in all its 
most distressing features, and when at 
length she stood beside the Cross on 
Calvary to receive the last gasp of her 
dying Son, she was but making good the 
complete donation she had long since 
made to us of Him Who is our life and 
Who has willed that we should share 
with him all that He has; and that in 
the order of grace His Mother should be 
our mother, even as His Father is also 
our Father.” 

From the moment that Mary accepted 
the Incarnation and so assured our re- 
demption, and accepted, too, all the sor- 
rows that were the price of that honor, 
she became our spiritual mother. And 
hence our mother is especially the 
Woman of the Seven Swords. 


T is no poetic sentiment, this in- 

sistence on pain as part and parcel of 
Mary’s motherhood. Mother of the 
Saviour has got to mean Mother of Sor- 
rows. For, no matter how you look at it, 
the Law of the Incarnation is a law of 
suffering. The Man of Sorrows could 
have no companions but men of sorrows. 
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Wherever He went He had to carry the 
sword. His dearest friends of all,- the 
apostles, His chosen ones, were vowed 
by him, sealed by Him, to suffering, 
Peter crucified, Paul beheaded, James 
stoned to death, Bartholomew flayed 
alive, John cast into the boiling oil—what 
is the list of His dear ones but a Litany 
of Pain? They had to be lovers of pain 
in order to be lovers of Jesus. So Saint 
Augustine says: “There is no servant of 
Christ without tribulation; if you think 
tu have no persecutions you have not 
yet begun tobe a Christian.” And again: 
“There is no wisdom where there is no 
suffering.” 


OR did His friends regard these 

sufferings as ill-treatment. Rather 
were they the great sign of His love for 
them. Their glory was in the Cross of 
Christ, in the participation in His pain. 
These were Christ’s beloved ones. But 
who was loved by Him more than all 
these put together? To ask the question 
is to answer it. It is the due proportion 
between love and pain. The martyrs 
were dear to Him, but the Queen of 
Martyrs was the dearest of all. And if 
the sign of love, the proof of love, was 
to be given a share in His Cross then— 
knowing how close she was to Him—you 
begin to get some idea that not only must 
she suffer with Him but, since He loved 
her more than He loved all men, so must 
her sufferings be greater than the suffer- 
ings of all men. So it is that Saint 
Bernardine of Siena said that if her sor- 
rows were subdivided and parcelled out 
among all creatures capable of suffering 
they would perish instantly. How em- 
bracing is the description of her pain in 
the words of the Lamentations which the 
Church applies to her, the Virgin 
Daughter of Sion—‘for great as the 
sea is thy destruction: who shall heal 
thee?” (11:13) 

How the Church associates the suf- 
ferings of Jesus and Mary is evident from 
the fact that she applies the words of 
those same Lamentations (I like better 
the sword the French Bible uses 
Threnody)—both to Jesus and Mary: “O 
all ye that pass by the way, attend, and 
see if there be any sorrow like to my 
sorrow” (1:12), for to a certain extent 
they partook of the same chalice of tears. 
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Jesus was the Perfect Man, with per- 
fect sensibilities, hence the more perfect, 
the more sensitive to excruciating pain. 
Mary was the sinless woman, the perfect 
woman, the holy woman, hence capable 
of suffering more than any other crea- 
ture. Thus, with her perfection in mind, 
it is easy to understand the statements of 
the saints in regard to her sufferings, 
statements which otherwise would seem 
exaggerations. You cannot dissociate 
the suffering Mary from the suffering 
Jesus. She was ever with Him on earth 
in joy and pain, as she is now with Him 
in glory. You cannot placate a son by 
belittling his mother. It may sound like 
an exaggeration, but it is said that Our 
Lord revealed to the Blessed Veronica 
of Binasco, that the tears which are shed 
over the sorrows of His Mother are 
dearer to Him than those which are shed 
over His own. “Forget not the groan- 
ings of thy mother,” says Ecclesiasticus 
(7:29) 

But certainly we can well believe that 
not the least of the sufferings of Jesus 
was the anguish He endured in beholding 
her terrible woes, even though it was His 
own love for her that made her bear them. 
But though we may not go as far as the 
Blessed Veronica, it is evidently the mind 
of the Church to want us to sympathize 
with Mary in her pain, just as Jesus 
sympathized with her. Loving Him, we 
must love her. And again, the more we 
love her the more we love Him Whom 
she so loved. You cannot grieve for 
Mary without grieving for Jesus, since 
all her sorrows were for Him. And 


somehow sorrow makes us special kin to 
her: We have this in common with her 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

Devotion to the Mother of Sorrows 
is not merely a bit of poetic sentiment. 
It is deep spirituality, strong spirituality, 
manly spirituality. The Church does not 
dedicate pretty sentiment. But the 
Church has magnified her favors in mem- 
ory of the Swords that pierced the heart 
of Mary. So we do not depend on the 
revelations of this or that saint, beauti- 
ful as they are, credible as they are, as 
the basis of our devotion. For in the 
plain words of the Church, in her in- 
dulgenced prayers, there is no devotion 
to which more is granted than to this 
devotion to the Sorrows of Mary. There 
are, for instance, listed in the Raccolta 
a multitude of prayers and devotions to 
which the Church has attached indul- 
gences. She has even set aside two days 
in the year to be devoted to the Seven 
Dolors; on the Friday before Palm Sun- 
day and on September 15th. Surely that 
is proof enough of the eagerness of the 
Church to have us always keep in mind 
the Mother of Sorrows, to meditate on 
her pains and to pray to her as the Queen 
of Martyrs. Here is one of the beautiful 
prayers to the Sorrowing Mother, to 
which an indulgence of two hundred days, 
once a day, is granted: 

“Mary, most holy Virgin and Queen 
of Martyrs, would that I could be trans- 
ported to Heaven, there to contemplate 
the honors bestowed on thee by the 
Blessed Trinity and by all the heavenly 
court. But since I am still a pilgrim in 
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this valley of tears, accept from me, thy 
unworthy and sinful servant, the most 
sincere homage and the most complete 
act of submission which a human being 
is capable of making to thee. In thy most 
sacred heart, transfixed with so many 
swords of grief, I lay, once for all, my 
poor soul; receive me as the companion 
of they sorrows, and do not allow me ever 
to be separated from that Cross on which 
thy only Son breathed forth His blessed 
soul for me. 

“With thee, O Mary, will I suffer all 
the trials, contradictions and infirmities 
with which it may please thy Divine 
Son to visit me in this life. I offer all to 
thee in memory of those sorrows which 
thou didst endure in thy life on earth; 
so that every thought of my mind, every 
beating of my heart, may henceforth be 
an act of compassion for thy sorrows and 
an act of rejoicing in the glories which 
thou dost now enjoy in Heaven. There- 
fore, dear Mother, while I now compas- 
sionate thee and rejoice to see thee thus 
glorified, do thou have compassion on 
me, and reconcile me with thy Son Jesus, 
so that I may be able to return and be 
thy true and faithful son. Come on my 
last day to assist me in my agony, as 
thou didst once assist at that of thy Divine 
Son, so that from this cruel exile I may 
come to share in thy glory in Heaven. 
Amen.” 

With this prayer, we can venture to 
enter into the furnace of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, where He forged the 
Seven Swords for the heart of His 
Blessed Mother, the Mother of Sorrows. 


The Federal Credit Union 


By Richard L-G. Deverall 


UNDER the Federal Credit Union Act there has 
been a steady growth of individual credit unions. 
Among their beneficent effects is checking the 
capitalist exploiter and the usury racketeer. 


O,x the 26th of June, 1934, an act 
was approved by the Federal govern- 
ment well designed to work & revolution 
in the financial structure of America’s 
economic system. The Federal Credit 
Union Act was drawn up in order to 
promote co-operation amongst small, 
cohesive groups. As the act itself stated: 
“A Federal credit union is hereby de- 
fined as a co-operative association or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and creating 
a source of credit for provident and 
productive purposes.” 

The necessity for such a co-operative 


credit union movement is clear when we 
realize that most finance companies loan 
money to individuals at legal rates of 
interest going from 36% to 42% per 
year. An investigation made in one of 
our large cities disclosed that city em- 
ployees alone had outstanding loans to- 
taling $4,000,000; and that the annual 
interest rate paid for this sum was 48%! 
Here we have a concrete example of 
the rapacious usury denounced by Pope 
Leo XI, a usury that threatens to 
destroy the present economic system. 
But the ‘credit union movement has 
wider significance. Who owns and con- 


trols credit, controls industry. For years, 
the American people have sought for 
laws that will check the vicious capitalist 
exploiter; but they have been unable 
adequately to cope with this problem, 
for the control of credit has been vested 
in the hands of bankers and financiers. 
Now the people, by direct action, can 
gradually assume control of credit; 
therefore, what laws have been unable 
to achieve can be effected by the people 
themselves. Certainly this is the more 
democratic procedure. And it is in har- 
mony with the Pope’s wishes, for he 
does not want the State to intervene 
unless the remedy can in some other way 
be applied. The papal encyclicals call for 
a wider distribution of property, for the 
modification of the wage contract to 
an agreement of partnership. The credit 
union is calculated admirably to do just 
this, for by owning and controlling a 
definite amount of capital, it is aiding 
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in the redistribution of private property. 

Happily, although the name Federal 
Credit Union brings to mind red-tape 
and governmental bureaucracy, such is 
not the case. To form a credit union of 
this type, the prime requisite is that: 
‘membership shall be limited to groups 
having a common bond of occupation, or 
association, or to groups within a well- 
defined neighborhood, community or 
rural district.” The Catholic parish, the 
local Holy Name Society, or the Knights 
of Columbus Council is adapted perfectly 
requirement. Seven or more 
may form a Federal Credit 
Union, They simply write to the Farm 
Credit Administration at Washington, 
sending in the names and addresses of 
the members, and informing the gov- 
ernment how many shares of stock (par 
value $5.00) have been issued. A char- 
ter is granted at a cost of $20.00. Every 
government charges each 
credit union a supervision fee of not 
more than $10.00. At that point, gov- 
ernmental supervision ceases. 


to this 


persons 


year the 


be credit co-operators elect their 
directors. New members are freely ad- 
mitted on the payment of a twenty-five 
cent fee, and subscription to one share 
of stock, the latter payable in periodical 
installments if desired. The members 
can then borrow unsecured loans up to 
fifty dollars, and secured loans up to 
two hundred dollars. Interest rates can- 
not exceed one per cent monthly, or 
six per cent yearly. And best of all, 
the interest rate decreases if loans are 
repaid rapidly. Compare this favorable 
situation with the usurious 48% interest 
rate charged yearly by the finance com- 
panies. 

Democratic control of the credit union 
is provided for in this wise: each mem- 
ber, irrespective of the number of shares 
held, has but one vote. Voting by proxy 
is forbidden expressly. By this means, 
the control of credit by a powerful few, 
the cornerstone of the capitalist system 
as we know it, is destroyed. It is the 
ringing answer to the charge of Pope 
Leo XIII that: “. .. immense power and 
despotic economic domination are con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, and... 
few are frequently not owners, 
but only the trustees and directors of 
invested funds. .. .” 

The funds of the credit union must 
be deposited in a bank that is insured 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Fund; thus making certain the stability 
of the credit union. Profits derived from 
the operations of the credit union are 
returned proportionately,: after deduc- 
tions have been made for operating costs 
and surplus charges, in the form of divi- 
dends, 

So much for the technical details of 
organization. Let us see how this plan 
is working out in practice. By Novem- 
ber 30, 1934, thirteen Federal Credit 


these 


Unions had been chartered, possessing 
4,434 members and having deposits and 
share balances of $75,472. By December, 
1935, 732 Federal Credit Unions . had 
been chartered. Individual membership 
had grown to 113,600; balance shares 
to $2,080,443; 52,000 loans were made 
amounting to some $3,300,000. By the 
end of April, this year, thirteen hundred 
eighteen credit unions had been char- 
tered. Spreading with such rapidity, it 
is clear that this movement has a large 
future. 

An examination of the growth of in- 
dividual credit unions is revealing. Con- 
sider the Staley Credit Union, of De- 
catur, Illinois. Organized in June, 1930, 
it grew quickly. 


No. Average 

Year Members Savings Shares 
June, 1930.. 151 3.50 530 
December, 1930.. 574 22.64 13,000 
December, 1931.. 643 31.59 20,315 
December, 1932.. 845 43.72 36,947 
December, 1933.. 1,277 49.76 63,546. 
December, 1934.. 1,441 71.43 102,945. 
December, 1935.. 1,441 80.54 116,062. 


Another example is the credit union 
of the First Christian Church, Frank- 
fort, Indiana. Organized by 23 persons 
in March, 1935, it doubled membership 
by December of the same year. Original 
assets went from fifty-three dollars to 
six hundred dollars; loans from thirty- 
five dollars to four hundred twenty dol- 
lars. Due to rapid repayment of loans, 
the interest rate is 8 of one per cent 
per month. And a Teacher’s Credit 
Union in Kansas City, Mo., during a 
period of six years, loaned $650,000, 
paid dividends to members of $28,000, 
set up a surplus fund of $11,000, and 
saw its 1,100 members save $168,440 in 
shares. 


N analysis of 4,148 loans by nine- 

teen Kemba Credit Unions shows 
that 20% of the loans were for medical 
bills; 17% for payment of old bills; 
13% for the purchase of automobiles at 
reduced prices; 7% for furniture; 7% 
for clothing; 5% for vacations, and so 
on down the line. The oppressed work- 
ing man, thanks to the credit union, was 
able to avoid the clutching grasp of the 
usurious loan shark. Not only is ready 
money available when sickness strikes 
down a member of the family, but by 
borrowing money at low rates of interest 
and purchasing such goods as automo- 
biles and refrigerators, savings of from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars 
have been made time and again. 

Ten Catholic Parish Credit Unions, 
and two K. of C. Credit Unions have 
been chartered under this act. In other 
words, of all Federal Credit Unions, 
only 1% is controlled and operated by 
Catholics. Now Catholics in America 
form 20% of the total population. When 
we turn to Germany, we find that of 
the 52,000 credit unions in that country, 
40,000 are organized in Catholic con- 
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gregations. Certainly it would seem 
that we have been backward in using 
this new device to control credit. Of 
course, in the past, Catholic Parish Credit 
Unions have been organized under the 
leadership of the N. C. W. C. and of 
Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, director of the 
Central Verein of America. But today 
only one hundred and fifty Parish credit 
unions have been organized. This num- 
ber is pitifully small. 


T the October meeting of the 

National Catholic Rural Conference, 
Father Campbell said: “We want the 
masses of the people to control all the 
earnings. The only way the farmer is 
going to solve his problems is to control 
100% of his credit. A mere savings 
and loan society . . . will not work in 
rural districts. The credit union there 
must carry demand deposits or checking 
accounts.” 

When we realize that approximately 
ninety per cent of our people lack bank 
credit and must pay usurious rates of 
interest—legal at 42% per annum; il- 
legal at God alone knows what—the im- 
portance of this remark is demonstrated ; 
further, it is not confined to the farmer 
but is true of everyone in the nation. 
The credit union, let us reiterate, is not 
only a way of saving money, but is the 
best device we know of for the destruc- 
tion of the present immoral economic 
order. As the director of one of our 
largest Credit Union associations told 
the writer a few weeks ago: “We are 
breaking up the worst racket that exists 
in America, and usurious lenders prob- 
ably do not like it any more than did 
the money changers in the temple when 
they felt the lash of the whip.” 

Our economic structure crumbled in 
1929 because of unequal distribution of 
income. The economic system was or- 
ganized by a small body of capitalists 
for exploitation and the demands of 
greed: a greed which, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas says, “tends to infinity.” Be- 
tween the profit makers and the usurers, 
the people were—and are, let it not be 
forgotten—reduced to a condition not 
far from slavery itself. The whole- 
hearted co-operation of Catholics can go 
far in restoring our economic system to 
a condition more in harmony with the 
wishes of the Popes. 

Such co-operation precludes the 
growth of governmental bureaucracy ; at 
the same time, it promotes the growth of 
real democracy, for the people them- 
selves now assume control of their eco- 
nomic destiny. One of the most obscure 
legislative acts of the present Adminis- 
tration may yet prove to be the major 
achievement of the New Deal. The 
NRA, the AAA and other such social 
reconstructive measures have gone, but 
the credit union remains: it is working a 
real revolution by the sane, orderly 
process of evolution. 
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Modern Morals 


Is Not and Cannot be a Law to Himself 


In Morals Man 


Gon was the measure of all things 
for the Hebrew ; Man for the Greek. The 
literature and the social philosophy of the 
Hebrew was permeated by religious im- 
plications. He accepted a code imposed 
upon him from above, delivered to Moses 
in that burning mountain up which only 
the chosen of God might be let. “We 
were afraid by reason of the fire and 
went not up into the mountain.” 

Olympus was the official residence of 
the Greek gods, but they moved freely 
among men and reflected their pleasures, 
their ambitions and their vices, and the 
many-sided personalities of their many- 
sided worshipers. There was no treach- 
ery to which a Greek god would not 
stoop, no lechery which he would not 
commit, The gods did not impose their 
code upon the Greeks, the Greeks im- 
posed their code upon Olympus. The 
thief prayed to Mercury for protection; 
the Greek who wished to get drunk ad- 
dressed himself to Dionysius, and for 
success in love he asked the intercession 
of Aphrodite. 

The humanism which finds expression 
in the famous saying of Protagoras, 
“Man is the measure of all things,” is the 
basic doctrine of classical Hellenism. In 
the modern world the Catholic Church is 
the heir of the Hebrew, the one institu- 
tion which is uncompromising in the be- 
lief in an external objective code imposed 
from above. Protestantism is gradually 
losing all power to resist the increasing 
encroachment of the humanism which 
measures all things by the standards of 
man. God was the hero of the Bible, 
Man the hero of the new revelation. Re- 
ligion outside the Catholic Church is a 
means to an end. and that end is the secur- 
ing of Utopia on earth rather than eter- 
nal beatitude in heaven. Social justice, 
which to the Catholic is the inevitable 
conclusion of the supernatural premise, 
is both premise and conclusion to the 
extreme Modernists. Modernism does 
not deny God, but it ignores him. Pro- 
tagoras, not Christ, is the prophet of this 
desupernaturalized Christianity. 6 

Modernism is due to a failure of nerve. 
It is inspired by the panic fear that re- 
ligion can only survive if harmonized 
with contemporary fashions. The super- 
natural is unfashionable and therefore 
suspect. It is the miraculous element in 
Christianity which keeps the man in the 
street—in the street. All that is neces- 
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sary to lure him back into the pew is to 
jettison as many Christian dogmas as 
possible. 

No miscalculation could be more com- 
plete. Many years before I became a 
Catholic I asked Dean Inge how he could 
account for the fact that whereas Catho- 
lics were filling churches faster than they 
could build them, the leakage from Prot- 
estant congregations became more and 
more pronounced with every surrender 
of Catholic doctrine and with every new 
approximation to the views with which 
Dr. Inge is identified. 

The Dean, after a moment of gloomy 
silence, remarked contemptuously, “My 
explanation is the same as Carlyle’s. 
Mankind are mostly fools.” 

But surely there is nothing particu- 
larly foolish in the commonsense view 
that it is reasonable to go to church if 
we can get something in church which 
we cannot get elsewhere, but that it is 
a waste of time to sit in a pew to listen 
to a clergyman denying the doctrines of 
the Church from which he draws his 
stipend. 

An eminent Baptist recently attributed 
the catastrophic decline in Baptist con- 
gregations to the preoccupation of Bap- 
tist Ministers with the League of Na- 
tions and Labor politics. People who 
want to hear political speeches go to 
political meetings. A Church which 
speaks as politicians speak will lose its 
followers, but the Church which speaks 
as never man spake will endure to the 
end. The inevitable consequence of 
measuring all things by the measure of 
man is a revolt, at first uneasy and timid, 
and finally open and unashamed, against 
the very conception of a moral code im- 
posed from above. 


HAVE quoted elsewhere a striking 

illustration of this last deformity of 
desupernaturalized religion. Professor 
Bethune Baker, Lady Margaret Profes- 
sor of Divinity in a university founded 
by Catholics (Cambridge), expresses 
himself thus on the subject of morality, 
“Of course we should prefer not to have 
to represent the command as coming from 
outside, but to treat the urge to higher life 
as the bidding of man’s own nature.” And 
of the “moral and spiritual values,” he 
writes, “They are not imposed from 
without, but arise from his own nature, 
and are the output of himself.” 
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It is inevitable that this new humanism 
should undermine not only our belief in 
objective truth, but also our belief in 
objective morality. “It does not matter,” 
we are assured, “what a man believes 
provided he behaves himself, and it does 
not matter how he behaves provided he 
does not injure his neighbor.” Man’s 
neighbor, that is, man, is thus made the 
measure not only of truth but of morality. 
Morality must contorm to the measure 
of man, and God must presumably 
change as man changes. 


OW it was belief in an objective 
standard of morality imposed from 
without, and accepted on the authority of 
one who spake as never man spake, which 
revolutionized the face of the world. Pro- 
fessor Jung, the famous psychologist, is 
no friend of Christianity, and his un- 
willing tribute is therefore very impres- 
sive. He explains the initial triumph of 
Christianty by “the enormous feeling of 


_ redemption from the ancient brutality of 


the pagan world. These old truths are 
empty to us,” he writes. “Most certainly 
we should still understand them had our 
customs even a breath of the ancient 
brutality, for we can hardly realize in 
this age the whirlwinds of the unchained 
libido which roared through the ancient 
Rome of the Cesars.” 

The unchained libido is beginning to 
roar quite lustily in our modern capitals. 
If you doubt this read Dr. Alexis Carrel’s 
tremendous indictment of modern Amer- 
ican civilization in his book Man the 
Unknown, Dr. Carrel’s verdict confirms 
the verdict of those mid-Victorian Chris- 
tians who prophesied the “brave new 
world” in which we are now living. The 
Bishops were more scientific in their 
forecasts than those sentimental secular- 
ists who founded Ethical Societies and 
Ethical Churches to preserve the tradi- 
tional morality which they respected 
while doing their best to destroy the 
creed which is the foundation of that 
morality. The old compromise between 
supernaturalism and humanism which 
Protestantism attempts to effect is break- 
ing down all along the line. All that re- 
mains of this compromise is an odd in- 
consistent respect for the person of 
Christ. Those who reject his claims are 
none the less overawed by the deity which 
they deny, and are anxious not to dissoci- 
ate too explicitly their creed from his. 
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This Christ of theirs whom they pro- 
ess to admire is not the uncompromising 
hrist of the Gospels but a prophet re- 
olded nearer to their heart’s desire. 
There is no conflict between the pain- 
dreading, comfort-loving creed of the 
humanists and the emasculated Chris- 
tianity of the humanists. This new Christ 
of theirs overflows with undiscriminat- 
ng and sloppy benevolence. The hard 
ngs are forgotten, the hard edges of 
Christianity blurred. The gentle spirit 
he true Jesus, we are assured, would 

ive been dismayed by the stern disci- 
of the Catholic marriage code. 
would never have asked his fol- 

rs to accept one of two alternatives, 

th equally unpleasant, self-control or 
rge family. In his eyes there was 

y one sin, censoriousness, and the new 
nanist ends his lay sermon on this 

y quoting his favorite text, “Her 
Sil re forgiven her because she loved 


T: [E humanist .comes forth as the 
berator, the prophet who frees men 
he taboos of religion, and relieves 
all irksome restrictions. The 
orality relieves the husband of the 
bligations which he contracted to the 
hom he no longer loves. It re- 
s married people of their obligation 
hieve the end for which marriage 
ordained. The new morality is in- 
nething more than the rationaliza- 

the will to relieve. 
is, however, an illusion to suppose 
u set men free by relieving them 
obligations. On the contrary, 


ot 


of men to One Whose service is 
freedom, has proved the hand- 
f tyranny and laid the foundation 
totalitarian state. 
member a debate on the New 
rality at the Oxford Union at which 
ung man rose and said, “This new 
isn’t new. It isn’t morality. 
just our old friend Lust.” He paused 
nd pointed an incriminatory finger at 
pposition benches and continued, 
let me tell you what’s wrong with 
you. You’re just sinners.” 
ew people sincerely believe in this 
morality. They appeal to it to 
’ their own lapses, but are just as 
to invoke the traditional code 
them. Consistency has 
een a characteristic of modern 
phets in general or of a certain 
lern philosopher in particular, whose 
istere defence of adultery has helped to 
ver the age of consent and to raise 
still further the age of dissent. 
His contention that a too rigid fidelity 
is destructive of ideal marriage relations 
s enthusiastically endorsed by his 
tress, but provoked the tepid disap- 
proval of his wife who, though en- 
lightened and progressive, still retained 
a few lingering Victorian prejudices. 


suits 


never. 1 


These prejudices were finally removed 
by a handsome young man who professed 
himself an enthusiastic convert to the 
professor’s doctrine of intermittent 
adultery as the foundation of a success- 
ful marriage, and who presented the 
professor with a son as a small mark 
of his esteem for the professor’s views. 

Was the professor pleased? He was 
not. He said all the sort of things that 
an outraged husband used to say in the 
unenlightened past. The good professor, 
you see, only accepted Protagoras’ dic- 
tum with a difference. The professor 
was the measure of all things, and what 
he said went—for the professor. But 
not for the father of the son of the wife 
of the professor, The ten command- 
ments, one gathered, still remained in 
force so far as that young man was 
concerned. 

The professor is a typical modern. 
He had thought out nothing to its ulti- 
mate conclusion. There are many popu- 
lar prophets like him in the modern 
world, men whose sexual philosophy 
represents the mood of the moment. In 
such circles there is much fine talk 
about freedom from inhibitions and gen- 
ial sneers at the out-moded morality of 
the Catholic, but if the Catholic takes 
them at their word and assumes that 
they mean what they say, they are the 
first to raise a fearful hullabaloo of out- 
raged innocence. An amusing instance 
of this queer blend of conventional un- 
conventionality and conventional con- 
ventionality was obligingly provided by 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane in our re- 
cent controversy. 

“Fortunately for our peace of mind,” 
he writes (Science and the Supernatu- 
ral, page 63), “we modern infidels un- 
like our grandparents often go in un- 
ashamedly for a good deal of sexual 
fun which you can conscientiously con- 
demn.” 

Haldane, who is Professor of Genetics 
at the University of London, is more 
convincing as an expert on the mating 
of Drosophila than as a sexual funny- 
man. But when in another connection 
I remarked that “self-restraint is un- 
comfortable, and it is therefore tempt- 
ing to rationalize one’s dislike of the 
code and represent it as an intellectual 
objection to the creed,” he accused me 
of slinging mud. It is difficult to com- 
pete with a man who poses at one mo- 
ment as an emancipated modern with 
engagingly modern views about sexual 
fun, and the next moment bridles like 
an outraged Victorian because one hints 
that “sexual fun” may explain some 
apostasies from the Church. 


DON’T resent his efforts to clothe 

Aunt Sally Lunn in crinoline, but I 
don’t see why he should borrow my 
crinoline to disguise the nudity of his 
views on “sexual fun.” 

But then, of course, one does not ex- 
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pect consistency from the emotional 
secularist. The cheerful pagan who has 
no interest in religion, and who “goes in 
unashamedly for a good deal of sexual 
fun” is as consistent as the Christian, 
The Modernist who still claims the 
great name of Christian, but who has 
surrendered to the humanist on divorce 
and on contraception, is as inconsistent 
as the old-fashioned Victorian secularist, 
such as T. H. Huxley, who hoped to 
retain the Christian code while attack- 
ing the Christian creed. Huxley was 
the product of his age, a Puritan agnos- 
tic who never drew the logical conclu- 
sions from the secularist premise. Ina 
letter to Charles Kingsley he quoted in- 
dignantly St. Paul’s “What advantages 
it me if the dead rise not? Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Hux- 
ley, a sentimental agnostic, was disedi- 
fied by the realism of St. Paul. The 
modern is more consistent. “The dead 
rise not,” says the modern, “therefore 
let us go in unashamedly for a good 
deal of sexual fun.” 

And of course he is right . . . if the 
dead rise not. 


HE belief in extinction among those 

to whom death is the end produces so- 
cial results in the modern world similar 
to those provoked in ancient Athens by 
the plague which Thucydides so vividly 
describes. 

“The plague,” writes Thucydides, 
“was responsible for an ever increasing 
lawlessness, for where men had pre- 
viously tried to conceal the fact that 
they were actuated solely by motives of 
pleasure, they now made no such pre- 
tence. They saw the suddenness with 
which fortunes changed both in the 
case of the rich who suddenly died and 
of the poor who no less suddenly in- 
herited the property of others. They 
determined therefore to extract from 
life such pleasures as were most rapidly 
obtainable and most satisfying to their 
lusts, for they regarded their bodies and 
their wealth as equally transitory. No 
man was anxious to practice self-denial 
in the hope of achieving honor because 
everybody felt that they were unlikely 
to live long enough to attain to it.” 

Now if the dead rise not there is little 
difference sub specie acternitatis between 
the few score years which is all that 
the youngest can hope for, and the few 
days or weeks which represented the 
expectation of life in plague-stricken 
Athens. If death be the end, and if 
piety and impiety lead to the same re- 
sult, it is only reasonable to concentrate 
on the pleasures which are “most easily 
obtainable and most satisfying to the 
lusts.” This being so, it is not in the 
least surprising that the decline of be- 
lief in immortality is producing in our 
own era social effects not so very dis- 
similar to those provoked by the plague 
in ancient Athens, 
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itchens and Contemplatives 


T HERE is something to be said for the 
biographer who portrays the workaday 
life of the contemplative, even at the ex- 
pense of the mystical, but, in the beautiful 
order that exists in charity, he should 
find his mean. How many pots and pans 
have been burnished in ardent prayer, 
only the good angels know—and perhaps, 
a few merry, red-cheeked kitchen sisters. 
What humdrum tasks are most conducive 
to contemplation, the rest of us can only 
surmise, but it seems likely that the devout 
peel potatoes, string beans, shell peas with 
their minds in holy freedom, They can 
not be thus at liberty when they wash 
spinach; washing spinach is, neverthe- 
less, an excellent penance for mystics. 

Have you noticed the number and vari- 
ety of legends of the saints concerned 
with lowly domestic things? The first 
miracle ascribed to Saint Benedict, for 
instance, was the mending of a sieve 
broken by his old nurse when she fol- 
lowed him to his hermitage: a platter 
has an important role in the story of 
Saint Gregory the Great: and the loaves 
that were baked for Dante’s Saint Zita 
while she was detained in church are al- 
most as famous as those perfect ones 
made by Saint Catherine of Siena from 
the musty flour given her by Alessia dei 
Saraceni. 

If we put all legend aside, however, 
and consider the true inner life of those 
employed in affairs of the most prosaic 
nature, we marvel. 

We can not help but wonder if the 


By D. H. Moseley 


Reformation, with its stress on material 
things, was not indirectly responsible for 
our knowledge of the domestic routine 
pursued by the Catholic mystics who com- 
bated it. It was but meet, perhaps, that 
these contemplatives should be externally 
affected by the spirit of their age, and it 
is altogether natural that their biogra- 
phers should have accented the common- 
placeness of their lives when writing for 
readers who set a high value on the prac- 
tical. If the bread be good, who objects 
to the ecstasy of the kneader and baker ? 
Fortunately, a little reading gives us 
rounded portraits of the contemplatives 
of the Counter Reformation; these be- 
long, after all, to our own time. We do 
not have to rely altogether on Ribera or 
other biographers for an idea of Saint 
Teresa of Avila, for we have her own 
writings; nor, for the same reason, do 
we let ourselves be satisfied with an en- 
tirely objective life of Saint Vincent de 
Paul, nor even with Miss Repplier’s de- 
lightful account of Marie de L’Incarna- 
tion in Mére Marie of the Ursulines. 
Ribera insisted that Saint Teresa was 
an excellent cook. True, we must make 
allowance for the fact that Ribera was 
not only an ardent admirer of the saint, 
but also a man, and so constrained to en- 
dow his heroine with remarkable culi- 
nary gifts—but we find in the first chap- 
ter of the Foundations and in the thirty- 
sixth of the Life—both of which Teresa 
wrote when at the Monastery of Saint Jo- 
seph at Avila—evidence of her interest 
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in the meals that she helped prepare for 
her “Daughters.” It is very pleasant to 
think of her paring apples from a basket 
that had been left at the turn by her noble 
old friend, Don Francisco de Salcedo, 
who perhaps knew her desire for variety 
and recognized the versatility of the fruit. 
You can picture her sitting in the kitchen 
—or, if you prefer, in the autumn sunshine 
in the little garden—her lovely head bent 
over an earthenware bowl into which, 
moment by moment, she dropped the fra- 
grant bits. 


HAT were her thoughts while 

working ? I like to think that it was 
then that she heard Our Lord say, “True 
humility is this: the soul’s knowing what 
it can do, and what I can do,” or that she 
worded for her “Daughters” the advice 
against worry over distractions at prayer 
that she was to write for them in The 
Interior Castle: “When this [the imagi- 
nation] wanders, we at once fancy that 
all the powers of the soul follow it; we 
think that everything is lost, and that 
the time spent in God’s presence is wasted. 
Meantime, the soul is perhaps entirely 
united to Him in the innermost mansions 
while the imagination is in the precincts 
of the castle struggling with a thousand 
wild and venomous creatures... .” Or 
that she formulated other thoughts on 
prayer: “The will is wholly intent upon 
God, and the soul sees that it has no 
power to rest on or do anything else; 
and, at the same time, the two other 
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faculties are at liberty to attend to other 
matters of the service of God—in a word, 
Martha and Mary are together.” 
Strangely enough, the saint of the 
Counter Reformation who seemed to be 
most aware of the part played by kitchens 
in the promotion of holiness was Philip 
Neri, a mystic so abstemious that cookery 
was of little importance to him. Philip 
required his disciples, the young priests 
of the Roman Oratory who were estab- 
lished at San Giovanni dei Fiorentini 
near the Tiber, to take turns doing their 
own cooking and cleaning. It was his 


favorite among them, the one destined 


to be the most famous, whose turn at the 
stove unaccountably came the oftenest, 
who described himself in words written 
on the chimney-piece as Cesar Baronius 
coquus perpetuus. 


E might be surprised by Philip’s 

faith in the spirituality of domestic 
occupations were we not familiar with 

xh opinion of the Capuchin lay 
, Saint Felix of Cantalice. Felix, 
like so many saints, had been a shepherd 
boy ; perhaps shepherds become saints be- 
cause they have time to think, He never 
learned to read or write, so he still had 
time to think when he grew up. As a 
monk, he was questor for his monastery. 
When he went from door to door begging 
food, he paused to give merry counsel 
to the gamins in the streets, or to sing 
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the praises of his Creator in Roman 
kitchens, He was very wise in all that 
pertained to the spiritual life and to com- 


munity discipline, and Philip Neri, who 
frequently consulted him, loved to use his 
prayers, quote his homely sayings, and 
follow his advice. How Philip’s proud 
penitents must have muttered against 
humble Felix when brought to earth with 
a scrubbing brush! Apparently, Philip, 
perhaps the most famous of directors, 
found scouring quite as helpful as cook- 
ing for the development of the humility 
that was so dear to him. 

According to tradition, Saint Francis 
de Sales met Philip in Rome, but his 
irresistible attraction to ovens antedated 
the meeting, so we must not hold Philip 
responsible for it. When he was a small 
boy, Francis had invaded the kitchen of 
the Chateau de Sales— a forbidden area 
—and had burned his fingers snatching 
hot pastries. Lest you say that it was 
the pastries themselves that lured lovable 
Francis, | remind you that he once spent 
a night in an oven. He had been preach- 
ing to the Protestant peasants of the 
Chablais and was overtaken by darkness ; 
no householder dared shelter him, so he 
crawled into the village oven, still warm 
from the day’s baking. If you wonder 


what his thoughts were in that fragrant 
dusk, open the Introduction to a Devout 
Life or the Treatise on the Love of God. 

Saints’ followers do not necessarily 
share their predilections. The great Saint 
Teresa loved to sweep, and was over- 


joyed when she found the learned Father 
Antonio of Jesus, the first of her 
Discalced friars, sweeping the doorway 
of the church at Duruelo. Doubtless she 
thought that augured well for the Re- 
form; but her namesake and fellow Car- 
melite, Saint Thérése of Lisieux, the 
“Little Flower,” was singularly unsuc- 
cessful with the broom that she used in 
the cloister. And lovely, roguish Jane 
Frances de Chantal, whom Francis de 
Sales chose to found the Visitation, had 
no weakness for ovens. 

Years before Jane Frances came under 
the influence of Saint Francis de Sales, 
however, she had had an oven built for 
the poor who lived on her husband's 
estates, and fired four times a week for 
their baking. Her whole being rebelled 
against the duties of a chatelaine—she 
vastly preferred horseback riding 
through the countryside or prayer in the 
chapel of the Chateau de Burbilly to the 
supervision of servants and tenants, but 
by the time of her widowhood, she was 
very proficient as a manager, and directed 
by the amiable Francis de Sales, she 
so far overcame herself as to cook for 
the suffering Visitation nuns in Paris. 

Perhaps you recall that Francis de 
Sales had asked Vincent de Paul to direct 
that small Paris community. Francis 
was a nobleman, and those Visitation 
nuns, for whom Saint Jane Frances was 
catering, were ladies of gentle birth, and 
yet Vincent de Paul, a humble peasant 
priest, was selected from all the Paris 
clergy—selected because Francis knew 
him to be a man of prayer. Vincent was 
so practical, so gifted as an organizer, 
that it is possible to forget the place that 
prayer had in his life. It is forever a 
temptation when writing about him to 
stress the corporal works of mercy rather 
than the spiritual which were of tre- 
mendous importance to him. Although 
we perhaps think that he asked Saint 
Louise de Maraillac, ‘Mademoiselle 
Legras,” to train the first Sisters of 
Charity because she was domestic by 
nature and grace and could teach them 
to give medicine, make beds, prepare 
food—even to chop wood—he would not 
have asked her had she not been holy; 
and the first of the “Daughters” to be 
trained, Marguerite Naseau, he had dis- 
covered when she was catechizing village 
children. 


E was, of course, constantly at hand 

to counsel the little band of Sisters 

in spiritual matters, and furthermore, it 
would seem that he did not leave them 
altogether to their own devices as cooks. 
When he sent them to establish soup 
kitchens in the regions that had been dev- 
astated during the Thirty Years War, 
they were provided with a recipe for soup 
—or rather, with two recipes, one for 
ordinary use and one for fast days. The 
old directions are extant and prove that 
Vincent trusted neither proportions nor 
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choice of ingredients to his “Daughters’” 
imagination. Not only were they told 
how many pounds of bread must go into 
the stock, but also the quantity of water, 
the amount of fat, (or of butter for les 
jours maigres), the number of measures 
of turnips, peas, beans, onions or cab- 
bage; even the seasoning was not alto- 
gether a matter of luck but was specified 
as du sel &@ proportion pour quatorze 
sols environ, an exhortation with more 
satisfactory results, we hope, than the 
modern “Salt to taste.” 

Whether Saint Vincent de Paul liked 
kitchens or not is probably not on record, 
but a contemporary of his in Paris, a 
Discalced Carmelite lay brother, stated 
emphatically that he loathed the work in 
them that fell to his lot for years. In my 
mind’s eye, I always see Brother Law- 
rence against a background of shining 
copper skillets and caldrons: he is dressed 
in his Carmelite habit, and while his 
sandalled feet’ make the numberless, 
monotonous journeys between the stove 
and scullery, his toil-roughened hands 
are “performing little tasks for God’s 
love,” and he is considering, as was his 
constant habit, God’s presence in his 
humble soul. Like Saint Vincent and 
Saint Philip Neri he abhorred over- 
solicitude, what we might call “spiritual 
fussiness,” and much of the charm of his 
letters in The Practice of the Presence 
of God is due to the serenity that pervades 
them. 


O one wrote more convincingly of 
how’ one may pray while at work 
than did Marie de 1’Incarnation, often 
called Mére Marie of the Ursulines. 
Surely if there was ever a mystic nearly 
as busy as Saint Teresa, it was she. As 
a young widow in Tours, she kept 
house for her brother-in-law and man- 
aged many of his affairs. In later 
years, she wrote of that time, “I spent 
entire days in a stable that was used as 
a warehouse, and sometimes at midnight 
I was still having merchandise loaded 
or unloaded. For daily company I had 
porters and carters, and even fifty or 
sixty horses for which I had to care. 
. .. I addressed my usual Refuge, say- 
ing to him, ‘My Love, I have no means 
of doing all these things, do them for 
me, otherwise they will be left undone’! 
Thus, confiding in His goodness, every- 
thing was easy for me. . . . I was very 
joyful with those with whom I had to 
be, and people thought that I delighted 
in their presence; but it was my union 
with God that made me so mirthful and 
ae ad 
She was only about nineteen years 
old when that heavy responsibility was 
hers; she lived to be over seventy, and 
save during the novitiate that she spent 
with the Ursuline nuns in Tours, she 
was always charged to the utmost; what 
she bore during a long voyage across the 
Atlantic and in the convent in the newly 
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founded village of Quebec, we can read 
about in old records. Her biographers 
tell of her adaptability, her sound busi- 
ness sense, but it was she herself who 
wrote about kitchens and contemplation. 
In the letters in which she begged help 
for her little Indian pupils, she described 
the pot of sagamité that hung over the 
fire, and the strange greasy meals that 
the nuns prepared for the visiting savages 
who relished nothing without grease ; but 
in her letters to her priest son, Dom 
Claude Martin, she described a busy per- 
son’s prayer. As we read the following 
lines we seem to see the small savages, 
hear the nuns’ queries, smell the cooking 
food, and realize how nothing disturbed 
Mere Marie: God is in the depths of 
the soul, and the person at prayer, in 
converse with Him, may speak with an- 
other and still not lose sight of Him; 
interruptions are like little clouds that 
pass over the sun obscuring it for but 
the briefest moment. 

The affairs of the kitchen were respon- 
sible for many of the interruptions, for 
instance, the burning of the entire con- 
vent on a bitter night when a Sister had 
placed hot coals beneath her rising dough 
and had gone to bed and forgotten them 
—and, on a happier occasion, when the 
nuns prepared a venison pasty for the 
Jesuit missionaries. The other nuns, 
considering the incredible speed with 
which that pasty disappeared, were per- 
haps moved to meditate on the transitory 
quality of all mundane things—but Mére 
Marie already measured time by eternity. 
From Teresa’s kitchen in Spain to Mére 
Marie’s in Canada is a long way, but 
we might pause in many a place en route 





and find others in which contemplatives 
were at work, 

The lowest offices have always been 
stepping-stones to the highest sanctity. 
Many examples—from the kitchen and 
elsewhere—are given in that delightful 
little work, A Bedside Book of Saints. 

“The humblest lot affords room for the 
noblest living; and the Calendar of the 
Saints proves it. There is St. Baldomer 
the locksmith, St. Godrich the pedlar, 
St. Attain icus the barber, Blessed 
Margaret of Louvain the barmaid, St. 
Alexander the charcoalburner, and 
Blessed Sebastian Doly the carman. St. 
Aquila and St. Priscilla were tent makers. 
St. Margaret of Cortona, like Ven. Anna 
Maria Taigi, was a dressmaker. St. 
Severus was a weaver and St. Benedict 
Joseph was a beggar. SS. Processus, 
Martinian, Apollinaris, Acestes, Basilides 
and Varus were gaolers. St. Wilfrid 
was a baker, St. Blaise a wool-comber 
and St. Herveus was a blind street singer 
whose companion, strangely enough, was 
not a dog, but a wolf. Such examples 
have never been wanting in the Church. 
They were notorious in St. Augustine’s 
time. ‘See,’ he says in his Confessions, 
‘how the unlearned start up and take 
heaven by storm whilst we with all our 
learning grovel upon earth.’ And cen- 
turies later, St. Anselm declared: “God 
often works more by the illiterate seeking 
the things that are God’s than by the 
learned seeking the things that are their 
OWE, « ».. 

“The Saints of the kitchen are in a 
class by themselves and a large class it is. 
Art represents St. Martha holding a soup 
ladle; and no doubt she can best guide 
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the hands of all those who stir saucepans 
and upon whom the very lives of so many 
depend. But she has had a great follow- 
ing. There is a St. Peter who was a 
Cook—and a treasure of a Cook, because 
he was content with a very small salary. 
SS. Ariandna, Matrona, Radegund and 
Agatha were kitchen maids. St. 
Agathoclia was a lady’s maid. St. Alexis 
unknown to his parents was employed for 
thirty years as a handy man doing odd 
jobs in return for his board and _his 
lodging in a recess under the stairs. 
St. Zita is the patron of all Christian 
servants. In the beginning she was a 
drudge; but by her patience and her effi- 
ciency she won the esteem of her em- 
ployer and was promoted to the manage- 
ment of the entire household. St. Thecla 
is said to have been housekeeper to St. 
Paul, and St. Petronilla housekeeper to 
St. Peter; so that those heroic and long- 
suffering souls who keep house for busy 
and poverty-stricken priests have at least 
two special advocates in heaven. Al- 
though few details of these Saints have 
come down to us, we may be quite sure 
that they did not spend their time talking 
about ‘the tyranny of the kitchen’; and 
since they were perfect servants, all those 
who employ servants will no doubt ap- 
prove of their canonization. At any rate,’ 
their souls were sanctified by means of 
very humdrum and commonplace ob- 
servances. ‘God,’ said St. Teresa, ‘walks 
among the pots and pipkins.’ ” 

It seems that men and women who 
have had to be busy about much serving 
have taken to heart Our Lord’s advice 
to Martha—theirs is an interior stillness, 
the best part. 
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Sis TER GABRIELLE had her own 
methods of teaching her class the truths 
of religion—authentic or legendary, 

legends, if they be holy ones, are 
brimful of truth. Sister Gabrielle han- 
lled the golden legends approved by Holy 
Church with a deftness that made them 
vehicles for conveying the lessons more 
austerely put forth in the ten command- 
ments or the catechism. 

This, for instance, was the way she 
tackled the legend of St. Veronica for 
the benefit of her catechism class whose 
good conduct she would reward with a 
real story-book story. Much cunning 
of a holy kind was to be found in Sister 
Gabrielle’s mental make-up. The story- 
book story seldom failed to carry its 
Some people suspected Sister 
Gabrielle of telling herself stories in her 
hour of meditation, or else of telling a 
story to God and His angels, but if there 
were any scandal in the method of prayer, 
she was by now far too old to amend her 
ways for Sister Gabrielle was old and 
wrinkled, but, withal, so young in heart 
that she could make use of a prayer 
thanking God, amongst other things, for 
her youth, 

But, let us get back to the story. 

“Once upon a time,” Sister Gabrielle 
began, “there was a poor woman whose 
name was Veronica,” and Vera, the new- 
comer, pricked up her ears and listened, 
for in addition to delighting in stories, 
it happened that her real name was 
Veronica although nobody knew it. Vera 
had become shy of her long name ever 
since a playmate to whom she had con- 
fided it had called her a “stuck up.” 
Since that date it had remained a secret 
shared only by her birth and baptismal 
certificates. She flushed, and felt a trifle 
self-conscious in case the secret might 
have leaked out in her new milieu—she 
was new to the present surroundings, 
having been rescued by Sister Gabrielle 
from attendance at a non-denominational 
school and the worse than scanty relig- 
ious teaching of a neglectful mother. 
Life had become suddenly bright and full 
of wonder for Vera since the eventful 
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day of Sister Gabrielle’s visit. She 
pricked up her ears and waited for the 
story. 

“This poor woman,” Sister Gabrielle 
continued, “lived in a cottage by the road- 
side, out in Palestine, quite near to Jeru- 
salem. There were sad sights to be seen 
sometimes on that particular road for the 
times in which she lived were long ago 
when men were very cruel to one another, 
and especially to any poor slaves who 
chanced to have committed a crime of 
some kind. Veronica was quite used to 
seeing these poor criminals driven past 
her door on the way to execution. 

“They were terrible times to live in, 
you will agree; but a wonderful thing had 
happened in Palestine just about this 
time. A prophet had appeared—a great 
new Teacher who moved about from 
place to place doing good. A man with 
a gentle heart, full of loving-kindness and 
pity for the poor. He had not only healed 
the sick but he had raised the dead to life. 
Veronica had a friend whose son had 
been restored to his widowed mother 
when his body was being carried out for 
burial. Veronica had once caught a 
glimpse of the Prophet herself and the 
memory of his kind, gentle face (it was 
the most beautiful human countenance 
that she had ever seen) was something 
that served to soothe the dreariness of 
life—and it was a dreary life in that way- 
side cottage, for all that her spinning 
wheel kept her busy. 


“@ INCE she had seen the Prophet her 
heart had grown more tender. 
Now-a-days when she heard the soldiers 
passing along the road dragging some 
poor malefactor to his doom she would 
feel a throb of pity in her heart that had 
not been there before—a real pain. 
“Well, on the morning that I am going 
to tell you about, Veronica was sitting 
spinning. She wove the most beautiful 
linen to be made into garments and veils 
and delicate kerchiefs. She was thinking 
about what she had just been told—that 
the Prophet was in Jerusalem and that 
the people were clamoring to make Him 
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their King. A few days ago she had been 
told about His entry into the city. How 
the children had spread palms on His 
way. She pictured to herself the kingli- 
ness of the King-to-be. She felt that she 
would give something for another sight 
of Him. 

“And as she sat thinking she heard the 
sound of a crowd approaching. She 
asked herself: ‘Had they already made 
him a King?” 


ISTER GABRIELLE paused. Asa 

narrator she made a highly effective 
use of pauses. Her audience waited. 
They could guess the sequel; the story, 
as a story, depended on the telling. With 
the newcomer, however, it was different. 
For her there was a complete freshness 
in the story, not for her an oft-told one. 
Her vivid imagination had already visu- 
alized the little room with the spinning- 
wheel. Now she stood at the door with 
her namesake and looked along the road 
for the coming of the King. 

“A great crowd was approaching,” 
the narrator went on. “Veronica could 
see the glitter of the soldiers’ spears and 
harness. ‘What is it?’ she enquired 
of a by-stander, ‘Are they making the 
Prophet a King?’ 

“*Pooh!’ he replied, ‘it is nothing. 
They are taking out some thieves to 
crucify them up on the hill—that’s all.’ 

“Veronica gave a shudder. She shud- 
dered more and more each time this 
happened. The tender-hearted Prophet 
would have sliuddered at it. Perhaps he 
would change it all when he was King? 

“The crowd had come nearer. Ver- 
onica could make out the figure of one 
of the victims. ‘Have they got Barabbas, 
the murderer?’ she asked. The name 
of Barabbas was a byword for wicked- 
ness all over the countryside. The man 
shook his head. ‘They had the choice 
between releasing Barabbas or yon 
man,’ he said, ‘and they chose Barab- 
bas.’ ‘He must be a right wicked man 
that is worse than Barabbas,’ Veronica 
murmured. Then she added, in gentler 
tones, ‘but ’tis a hard death, this cruci- 
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fying, even for the evilest that ever 
was.’ 

“They were passing her door now. 
The man whom she had caught sight of 
had sunk down exhausted just outside 
her gate. He was a pitiable object. His 
face was covered with dirt and mud. A 
feeling of horror had crept over her as 
she thought of what this man must be 
who was less worthy of mercy than the 
robber-murderer. But with the thought 
there came another. Surely the gentle 
Prophet would have taken pity on him? 
He had handled lepers and had not feared 
the devils in those possessed. He stood 
there, the man whom they were dragging 
to His death, His hands bound by a rope. 
He could not lift them to His face to rid 
it of the blinding mud and of the blood 
that was flowing from His head, com- 
pletely hiding His features. 

“One glance was enough for Veronica. 
She darted back into her house, and seiz- 
ing a linen kerchief that lay beside her 
spindle she dashed out again and into 
the midst of the crowd. The guards 
turned on her, angrily. What was this 
woman up to? But Veronica cared noth- 
ing for them. She seemed to see only 
this poor broken man, fallen onto one 
knee and unable for the moment to rise 
again. The gentle Teacher with the face 
of haunting beauty would approve of her 
action. It would be what he would have 
done. 

“The guards grabbed at her roughly. 
She just had time to apply the cloth 
gently to the bleeding face and tenderly 
wipe it. She was dragged back and 
pushed out of the way, and the grim pro- 
cession moved onward. 

“Veronica stood at her gate and 
watched it. A woman came up to her. 
A woman with a wonderful, sorrow- 
stricken face. She held Veronica’s ker- 
chief in her hand and returned it to its 
owner with a swift, sad smile that was 
like a flash of light. It made Veronica 
gladder than ever that she had done an 
act of mercy. She watched the woman 
as she moved on quickly to overtake the 
others, and wondered who she might 
be.” 


SOFT light shone in Sister Ga- 

brielle’s eyes. Like the listening 
Vera she was there on the road herself 
seeing it all. Vera was waiting eagerly 
for the continuation of the story. Some- 
thing was going to happen to her name- 
sake. Yes, her namesake! Veronica was 
back in her cottage. Sister Gabrielle had 
pulled herself up and reverted from the 
contemplative into the story-teller, 

“The linen cloth in her hand was ter- 
ribly soiled,” Sister Gabrielle continued. 
“It seemed to Veronica that she had best 
throw it straight onto the fire burning 
on the hearth. But as she turned it 
over in her hands she gave a sudden cry 
of wonder for printed on the other side 
was the image of a man’s face—the 


face against which it had been pressed. 
It was a face which she was able to 
recognize because once seen that face 
was never to be forgotten. It was the 
face of the Prophet whom the people had 
wanted to make a King. 

“So the man whom she had taken 
pity on as a condemned malefactor was 
the Lord of Life and Death! And He 
had given her this portrait of Himself 
as a reward for her charity. And she 
knew now who the woman was who had 
returned the kerchief to her. She could 
tell by her likeness to the Face imprinted 
on it. It was His Mother. 

“Veronica’s veil, as it is called, be- 
came one of the most precious treas- 
ures of Holy Church,” Sister Gabrielle 
told the children. “It contained the true 
likeness of Our Lord; and he prints 
that true likeness on the soul of every- 
one who is tender and compassionate 
like Veronica.” 

Sister Gabrielle had found from ex- 
perience that it is unwise as well as in- 
artistic to stress the moral of a story. 
“And if you go into the church,” she 
said, hastening on, “you will see a copy 
of that portrait of Our Lord which was 
miraculously imprinted on Veronica’s 
veil hanging up in the corner by Father 
Brown’s confessional.” 

A dozen hands were thrust up at this 
juncture, and a dozen voices cried, 
“Please, Sister, there’s a picture of Ver- 
onica in the Stations of the Cross.” 


ERA’S hand had not gone up. Her 

voice was not amongst the others. All 
these wonderful things were new to her. 
They were supplementary to the great 
initial thrill when they had told her that 
the Jesus, of the Gospel story, of whom 
she had already heard, was really there 
in the strange, silent church with the 
lamps and other wonderful things; but 
all were thrilling, and their discovery 
a never-ceasing joy. 

Sister Gabrielle’s eyes had become 
pensive. “If they had made him a King,” 
she said, half to herself, “we should 
never have known how much He loved 
us. It was the plenteous flowing of the 
Precious Blood that showed us that.” 

Sister Gabrielle was away in the 
clouds. Her story-telling had come to 
an end. The class could not follow her 
beyond the story of the kind woman 
and the Prophet who had brought her 
friend’s child back to life, and the won- 
derful thing that happened to her linen 
kerchief. But Vera Smith, the unin- 
structed offspring of careless parents, 
had gone farther than the rest of the 
class. Whither she had been taken she 
could not have told you. All she knew 
herself was that her heart was throbbing 
and glowing at the thought that her 
name, too, was Veronica. It was a 
secret. Not a soul knew it. A big, grand 
secret. Vera felt that she would have 
liked to have told Sister Gabrielle. She 
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loved Sister Gabrielle, with her dear, 
wrinkled old face and kind blue eyes. 
But somehow she felt shy. Sister Gabri- 
elle might think that she was being 
stuck up in another kind of way. 


O Vera kept the great secret to her- 

self. She made a bee-line for the 
church when the catechism class dis- 
persed itself from the parish hall. She 
would just have time before the church 
was closed. She had not so far been in- 
troduced to the Stations of the Cross, 
nor had she penetrated the corner by 
Father Brown’s confessional. She went 
to confession to the curate, on the other 
side. She had no difficulty in discovering 
the Stations. One by one, she stood and 
gazed at the pictures. She had heard 
of Pontius Pilate and of Simon of 
Cyrene, but they had never told her that 
His Mother was there, on the terrible 
road. And they had never told her about 
Veronica. Neither had they told her 
that it was possible for her to walk 
with Jesus to Calvary, as she was doing 
now. She stood before the Veronica 
station with feelings that would be hard 
to describe. If Veronica was a saint 
she could hear if Vera addressed her. 
But Vera felt shy of St. Veronica. She, 
too, might think it presumption that she 
possessed her name. Perhaps she might 
ask Our Lady to tell her? Vera had 
never felt shy of Our Lady. The new- 
comer was a child of predilection. But 
so far she had not even told Our Lady. 
She had not let it out even to her. 

She passed on from picture to picture. 
She stood a long time before that of 
the crucifixion. Jesus on the cross had 
said to St. John, “Behold thy mother.” 
She had heard that read out in one of 
the churches where a friend used to 
take her sometimes. But here He was 
saying it to her—‘Behold thy mother” 
—because she was standing beneath the 
Cross—she had walked there from the 
place where Pontius Pilate had con- 
demned Him. It was even more real 
than Sister Gabrielle’s story. That had 
been once upon a time, this was now. 
It was all very, very wonderful. 

Sister Gabrielle had said that if they 
had made Him a King we would never 
have known how much He loved us. It 
was the plenteous flowing of the Precious 
Blood that showed that. A _ strange 
thought came to Vera. Perhaps Jesus 
was happy on His cross because He was 
showing us how much He loved is? 
This cross that she saw Him on now. 
It was a strange, shadowy cross, for the 
pictures were old and some of them very 
faded. The dimness of the outlines 
rather helped than hindered Vera’s con- 
templation. It was all so wonderful ! 

But the most thrilling thing of all 
was to come. She had not yet seen the 
likeness of the Lord which hung on the 
church wall in the corner beyond Father 
Brown’s confessional. It was a corner 
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which could easily be overlooked. The 
face would be the same that Veronica 
had gazed upon when she spread out her 
soiled veil and looked for blood and 
dirt and horror. It would be Jesus as 
He really was, not like the statues and 
other pictures which were what people 
thought He might have looked like. 
[t must be getting near to closing 
? The sacristan, a rather fearsome 
age, would be banging his keys 
bench to warn the pious people 
10 might be there saying their prayers 
move on them. Vera didn’t 
wonder that they were hard to move. 
t was so very thrilling to be here. But 
ust see the picture first. 


ye slipped quietly along the aisle 
wards the corner. where the pic- 
as to be found. The redoubt- 
gure of Mr. Symes, the sacristan, 

| in view. He was apparently en- 

in persuading the occupant of 

of the benches that it was closing 
time. The other appeared to require 
some persuading. Beside Mr. Symes 
there was standing one of the holy ladies 
aid prayers in church. The two 
appeared now to be consulting one an- 
other as to a line of action, for there 
wa movement in the bench. Some 
very, very holy people prayed in St. 
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was obliged to pass by them 
the coveted corner. As she did 

stole a glance at the figure on 
She gave a little gasp and 


idled up there was a human form 
was little more than a bundle of 
\ woman, old and dishevelled, 
re, her head drooping forward. 
appeared to be half-asleep. The 
rinkled face was rather terrible to 

k upon. Life had written its record 
there. Vera crept up. “Poor old dear!” 
Miss Flemmen, the holy lady, and 
Mr. Symes the sacristan were in con- 
ultation, “Either drink or drugs,” Miss 
k lel T. 


n opined. “You say that she 
doesn’t want to go to confession ?” 
The other made a gesture. “She as- 
sured me so,” he replied, “in—well— 
in the vocabulary of her class.” 


M Flemmen shuddered. “It’s very 
horrible,” she said. “I wonder how we 
ire to get her out?” 
[he woman under discussion lifted 
her head and shot a glance at the 
It was an ugly glance; then 
the terrible old head fell forward again 
ts owner muttered something. 
How about calling a policeman?” 
lemmen said. 
Then it was that Vera stepped for- 
ward, « igzerly. 
“Oh, don’t,” she cried, “she’s only ill, 
poor old dear.” She looked with large, 
tender eyes at the wrinkled counte- 


speaker. 


nance, 
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A WOMAN, OLD AND DISHEVELLED SAT THERE, HER HEAD DROOPING FORWARD 


The woman on the bench opened her 
eyes again. They saw a face there. An 
angel’s face? 

Vera looked up rather eagerly at Mr. 
Symes. 

“Don’t you think she’s just a little bit 
like Sister Gabrielle?” she said. 

“Don’t you really want to go to con- 
fession?” she asked. (Mr. Symes might 
quite easily have heard wrong). 

By.way of answer two tears rolled 
down the furrows in the  shrivelled 
cheeks. 

Vera put her ear close to the moving 
lips. ‘She says she wants to go,” she 
cried. A pleading look went up from 
the soiled countenance that contained, 
hidden from the ordinary view, a faded 
and defaced likeness to Sister Gabrielle. 

Father Brown arrived quickly on the 
scene. Vera stayed to watch the peni- 
tent make her way to. the confessional. 
Father Brown was going to be very 








kind to her and to send her on to Sister 
Gabrielle to be taken care of—kind Miss 
Flemmen had already been to the sisters 
and asked them to follow up the case as 
she herself had a committee that eve- 
ning. Then she suddenly remembered 
the picture. There would be time for 
her to go and look at it. She would tell 
Sister Gabrielle all about it; and per- 
haps Sister would make a story of it? 

Vera was kneeling before the. por- 
trait of Veronica’s King. It was—ever 
so much more wonderful than she could 
have imagined. The eyes seemed to open 
and to smile on her. It was a living 
face! It was—the Lord Himself! The 
face of Jesus, full of love and light. 
The face of Veronica’s King in all His 
beauty. 

All Vera’s shyness fled, suddenly. He 
was looking at her so kindly. 

“Please, Jesus,” she whispered, “my 
name’s Veronica, too.” 
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Peril From the East 


From the Balkans the Albigensian Heresy Moved Westward Into Southern 
France. There it Spread Until it Menaced the Religion and Culture of Europe 


Tue eleventh century, the years be- 
tween 1000 and 1100, may be called the 
awakening of Europe. Our civilization 
had just passed through fearful trials. 
The west had been harried and in some 
places Christendom almost extinguished 
by droves of pagan pirates from the 
north, the at first unconverted and later 
only half converted Scandinavians. It 
had been shaken by Mongol raiders from 
the east, pagans riding in hordes against 
Europe from the Plains of North Asia. 
And it had suffered the great Moham- 
medan attack upon the Mediterranean, 
which attack had succeeded in occupying 
nearly al] Spain, had permanently sub- 
dued North Africa and Syria and threat- 
ened Asia Minor and Constantinople. 

Europe had been under siege, as it 
were, but had begun to beat off its 
enemies. The Northern pirates were 
beaten and tamed. The newly civilized 
Germans attacked the Mongols and 
saved the Upper Danube and a border- 
land to the east. The Christian Slavs 
organized themselves farther east again. 
There were the beginnings of the king- 
dom of Poland. But the main battle- 
ground was Spain. There, during this 
eleventh century, the Mohammedan 
power was beaten back from one fluctu- 
ating border to another further south, 
until long before the eleventh century 
was over the great bulk of the Peninsula 
was recaptured for Christian rule. With 
this material success there went, and was 
a cause as well as an effect, a strong 
awakening of the intelligence in philo- 
sophical disputation and in new specu- 
lations on physical science. One of those 
periods had begun which appear from 
time to time in the story of our race, 
when there is, so to speak, “spring in 
the air.” Philosophy grew vigorous, 
architecture enlarged, society began to 
be more organized and the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities to extend and 
codify their powers. 

All this new vitality was working for 
vigor in heresy as well as in orthodoxy. 
There began to appear from the east, 
cropping up now here, now there, but 
in general along lines of advance 


towards the west, individuals of small 
communities who proposed and propa- 
gated a new and, as they called it, a puri- 
fied form of religion. 


‘ 


By Hilaire Belloc 


These communities had some strength 
in the Balkans apparently before they 
appeared in Italy. They seem to have 
acquired some strength in North Italy 
before they appeared in France, although 
it was in France that the last main 
struggle was to take place. They were 
known by various names; Paulicians, 
for instance; a name referring them 
to a Bulgarian origin. They were very 
generally known as “The Pure Ones.” 
They themselves liked to give themselves 
that epithet, putting it in the Greek 
iorm and calling themselves “Cathari.” 
The whole story of this obscure advance 
of peril from the east of Europe has 
been so lost in the succeeding blaze of 
glory when, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Christendom rose to the summit 
of its civilization, that the Albigensian 
origins are forgotten and their obscurity 
is accentuated by the shade which that 
later glory throws them into. Yet it 
was an influence both widespread and 
perilous and there was a moment when 
it looked as though it was going to 
undermine us altogether. 

’ Church Councils were early aware of 
what was going on, but the thing was 
very difficult to define and seize. At 
Arras, in Flanders, as early as 1025, a 
Council condemned certain heretical 
propositions of the kind. In the middle 
of the century again, in 1049, there was 
another more general condemnation is- 
sued by a Council held at Rheims, in 
Champagne. 


HE whole influence hung like a 

miasma or poisonous mist, which 
moves over the face of a broad valley 
and settles now here, now there. It be- 
gan to concentrate and take strong form 
in southern France, and that was where 
the final and decisive clash between it 
and the organized force of Catholic 
Europe was to take place. 

The heresy was helped on its way to 
definition and strength by the effect of 
the first great crusading march, which 
stirred up all Europe and let in a flood 
of new influences from the east as well 
as stimulating every kind of activity in 
the west. That march, as we have seen 
in a previous article, coincided with the 
very end of the eleventh century. Jeru- 
salem was captured in 1099. It was with 
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the succeeding century, the twelfth, 
(1100-1200 A.D.) that its effect was 
manifest. It was a time already greatly 
in advance of its predecessors. The uni- 
versities were coming into being, so were 
representative bodies called parliaments, 
and the first of the pointed arches arose, 
the “Gothic.” All the true middle ages 
began to appear above ground. In such 
an atmosphere of vigor and growth 
the Cathari strengthened themselves, as 
did all the other forces around them. 
It was in the early part of that century 
that the thing began to get alarming, 
and already before the middle of the 
period the northern French were urg- 
ing the Papacy to act. 

Pope Eugenius sent a Legate into 
southern France to see what could be 
done, .and Saint Bernard, the great 
orthodox orator of that vital period, 
preached against them. But no force was 
used. There was not any true organi- 
zation arranged to meet the heretics, 
although already far-seeing men were 
demanding a vigorous action if society 
were to be saved. At last the peril be- 
came alarming. In 1163 a great Church 
Council held at Tours fixed a label and 
a name whereby the thing was to be 
known. Albigensian was that name, and 
it has remained that ever since. 


T is a misleading title. The Albigen- 

sian district (known in French as 
“Albigeois”) is practically the same as 
the department of Tarn, in the cen- 
tral French mountains: a district the 
capital of which is the town of Albi. 
No doubt certain of the heretic mis- 
sionaries had come from there and had 
suggested this name, but the strength 
of the movement was not up here in the 
ill populated hills, but down in the 
wealthy plains towards the Mediter- 
ranean, in what was called the Langue 
d’Oc, a wide district of which the great 
city of Toulouse was the capital. Al- 
ready, a score of years before this Coun- 
cil of Tours had fixed a label and a 
name on the now subversive movement, 
Peter of Bruys had been preaching the 
new doctrines in the Langue d’Oc, and 
with him a companion called Henry had 
wandered about preaching them at 
Lausanne, in what is to-day Switzer- 
land, and later in Le Mans in northern 





France. It is to be noted that the popu- 
lation were so exasperated with the first 
e men that they seized him and 
1 alive. 
t as yet there was no official action 
against the “Albigensians” and they were 
llowed to develop their strength 
pidly for years on years in the hope 
at spiritual weapons would be enough 
meet them. The Papacy was always 
oping against hope that there would be 
ceful solution. In 1167 came a 
point. The Albigensians, now 
rganized as a counter church 
as Calvinism was organized as 
unter church four hundred years 
ter) held a general council of their 
at Toulouse and by this time the 
ominous political fact appeared that the 
reater part of the small nobles, who 
rmed the mass of the fighting power 
he center of France and the south, 
lividual villages, were in favor 
* new movement. Western Europe 
those days was not organized as it is 
now in great centralized nations. It was 
s called “feudal.” Lords of small 
icts were grouped under overlords, 
these again under very powerful local 
1 who were the heads of loosely 
ied, but none the less unified, prov- 
ices. A Duke of Normandy, a Count of 
e, a Count of Provence, was in 
reality a local sovereign. He owed 
and fealty to the King of 
but nothing more. 
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N' )\WV the mass of the smaller lords 
n the south favored the move- 
ment, as many another heretical move- 
has been favored since by the same 

men, because they saw a chance 

of private gain at the expense of the 
Church’s landed estates. That had al- 
ways been the main motive in these re- 
But there was another motive, 
the growing jealousy felt in 
of France against the spirit 

ind character of northern France. There 
was a difference in speech and a dif- 
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ference in character between the two 
halves of what was nominally the one 
French monarchy. The northern French 
began to clamor again for the suppres- 
ion the southern heresy, and that 
fanned the flame, At last, in 1194, after 
Jerusalem had been lost, and the Third 
Crusade had failed to recover it, the 
thing came to a head. The Count of 
Toulouse, the local monarch, in that year 
took sides with the heretics. The great 
Pope, Innocent III, at last began to move. 
It was high time: indeed, it was. almost 


too late. The Papacy advised delay in 
a lingering hope of attaining spiritual 
eace by preaching and example: but 
he only result of the delay was that it 
allowed the evil to grow to dimensions 
in which it imperilled all our culture. 
How much that culture was imperilled 
in be seen from the main tenets which 
vere openly preached and acted upon. 
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Transfiguration 


By Helen Frith Stickney 


EFORE them on the heights His visage shone, 
Transfigured; and a voice within the cloud 
Smote them with awe, who lay with bodies prone. 

And only Peter dared to cry aloud, 
Pleading across the glory of his fear 

To build three tabernacles and abide 
Forever thus. But Jesus, standing near, 
Was Man again, no longer deified. 


So must the faulty flesh forever sink 

Away. from vision, see the flaming touch 
Withdrawn, until at last each ponderous link 

Of earth enchains. O heart, aspiring much, 

Your meed is pain at walking heavy-shod, 

Who once have moved upon the heights, with God. 








All the sacraments were abandoned. In 
their place a strange ritual was adopted, 
mixed up with fire worship, called “The 
Consolation,” in which it was professed 
that the soul was purified. The genera- 
tion of mankind was attacked; marriage 
was condemned, and the leaders of the 
sect spread all the extravagances which 
you find hovering round Manicheism or 
Puritanism wherever it appears. Wine 
was evil, meat was evil, war was always 
absolutely wrong, so was capital punish- 
ment; but the one unforgivable sin was 
reconciliation with the Catholic Church, 
and there again the Albigensians were 
true to type. All heresies make that the 
chief point. 

It was obvious that the thing must 
come to the decision of arms, for now 
that the local government of the south 
was supporting this new highly organ- 
ized counter-church, if that counter 
church grew a little stronger all our 
civilization would collapse before it. 
The simplicity of the doctrine, with its 
dual system of good and evil, with its 
denial of the Incarnation and of the 
main Christian mysteries and its anti- 
sacramentalism, its denunciation of 
clerical wealth and its local patriotism— 
all this began to appeal to the masses in 
the towns as well as to the nobles. Still, 
Innocent, great Pope though he was, 
hesitated as every statesmanlike man 
tends to hesitate before the actual ap- 
peal to arms; but even he, just before 


the end of the century, adumbrated the 
necessity of a crusade. 

When fighting came, it would neces- 
sarily be something like a conquest of 
the southern, or rather south-eastern 
corner of France between the Rhone 
and the mountains, with Toulouse as its 
capital, by the northern barons. Still 
the crusade halted. The turn of the cen- 
tury had passed before Raymond Count 
of Toulouse (Raymond V1), frightened 
at the threat from the north, promised 
to change and withdraw his protection 
from the subversive movement. He even 
promised to exile the leaders of the now 
strongly organized heretical counter- 
church. But he was not sincere. His 
sympathies were with his own class in 
the south, with the mass of fighting 
men, his supporters, the small lords of 
the Langue d’Oc, who were deep in the 
new doctrines. St. Dominic, coming out 
of Spain, became by the force of his 
character and the directness of his in- 
tention, the soul of the approaching re- 
action. In 1207 the Pope asked the King 
of France, as sovereign and overlord 
of Toulouse, to use force. Nearly all 
the towns of the south-east were already 
affected. Many were wholly held by 
the heretics, and when the Papal Legate, 
Castelnau, was murdered—presumably 
with the complicity of the Count of 
Toulouse—the demand for a crusade was 
repeated and emphasized. Shortly after, 
the fighting began, 











G. K. Chesterton’s Poetry 


. is a little difficult to imagine 
what English literature in the early 
twentieth century would have been 
without the genius of Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton. He wrote in practically 
every form, from the fantastic drama 
of Magic to a Short History of England 
—writing so arrestingly that he in- 
fluenced not only an enormous body of 
readers but also a whole group of 
younger writers. 

“G.K.C.” as he was. affectionately 
called on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was born at Campden Hill, Kensing- 
ton, London, in the May of 1874. He 
was not a graduate of either of the 
great Universities, but for awhile _he 
studied art at the Slade School and his 
first literary work was the reviewing 
of art books. From the beginning he 
seems to have combined three qualities 
not too; often brought together: an 
hilariously vivid imagination, a strong 
practical sympathy with the lot of 
human beings and a critical power of 
seeing straight through shams. 

As early as 1905—while still a mem- 
ber of the Anglican communion—he 
wrote in Heretics a series of essays 
“debunking” some of the most respect- 
able intellectual errors of the day. 
Three years later came the epoch- 
making volume, Orthodoxy, in which 
it was evident to everyone but himself 
that Mr. Chesterton was headed straight 
for the Catholic Church. For he had 
already discovered the “thrilling 
romance of orthodoxy” in an unortho- 
dox age—the adventure of seeking the 
one right road in theology instead of 
wandering about the maze of in- 
dividualism and other isms which led 
practically nowhere. “It is always easy 
to give the age its head,” he wrote 
shrewdly; “the difficult thing is to keep 
one’s own.” And his rhapsodic picture 
of the heavenly chariot of the Church 
“thundering through the ages, the dull 
heresies sprawling and prostrate, the 
wild truth reeling but erect,” is pure 
poetry springing up like a flower in the 
garden of apologetics. 

But while discontent with our ma- 
chine-made, pseudo-scientific civiliza- 
tion kept on worrying Chesterton as it 
irked his friend and companion-in-arms, 
Hilaire Belloc, and while both became 
increasingly interested in the old 
medieval Guilds—and in a new form of 
Christian cooperative labor known as 
distributism—it was not until 1922 that 
G.K.C. was actually received into the 


By Katherine Bregy 


Catholic Church. From that moment, 
as indeed long before, he was her 
mighty champion in word and work. 
For in addition to the Catholic phi- 
losophy of life underlying uncounted 
essays and mountains of journalistic 
work on all sorts of subjects, he dealt 
directly with the supreme reality of 
Faith in ‘his own spiritual auto- 
biography, in The Everlasting Man, 
The Thing, and such vivid biographies 
as those of Chaucer, St. Francis of 
Assisi and St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Mr. Chesterton’s characteristic liter- 
ary method is not hard to analyze. He 
has told us wittily that paradox, for 
its own sake, “is as easy as lying be- 
cause it is lying.” Yet he wrote far 
more paradoxically than his literary 
antithesis, George Bernard Shaw—for 
the obvious reason that dramatic or 
humorous contrast appealed to him and 
also because, as Giovanni Papini said 
apropos of his own Life of Christ, he 
wished to startle modern men back in- 
to seeing the truth. He would prick 
the specious bubbles of contemporary 
thought: for instance the old myth that 
pagans were happy or the new myth 
that science has replaced religion or 
that woman is emancipated merely be- 
cause she may work in an office instead 
of ina home. In short, he would show 
the wandering, latter-day world where 
its own theories led, and bring it back 
to sanity, to beauty, to humor, to honor 
and to God. He was optimistic enough 
to believe that certain things are too 
good not to be true—the “things that 
cannot be and that are,” in the words 
of his thrilling poem, “The House of 
Christmas.” 


NDEED,, it is a great pity that Chester- 
ton’s poetry—doubtless because of 
the quantity and variety of his prose 
work—should not be better known. 
His first published volume, back in 
1900, was a book of verse charac- 
teristically called The Wild Knight— 
unless, for the question seems open, it 
was that superlative piece. of nonsense 
Greybeards at Play, with rhymes and 
illustrations both by G.K.C., issued the 
same year. And in the last analysis it 
may well be found that in poetry 
(always the most impassioned expres- 
sion of an author) will be discovered 
the cream of his message and the high- 
water mark of his art. Like himself, 
the poetry of Chesterton is at once 
many-sided, yet curiously unified. It 
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falls into four natural divisions, which 
like most divisions tend to overlap: 
songs of satire, poems of personal love, 
war poems and religious poems. 

In the first group we find authentic 
satire—always a rare thing since it 
grows out of three rather rare qualities: 
idealism, wit and indignation. These 
verses are nearly all occasional, yet 
nearly all memorable. Many of them 
touch upon social or political questions 
—for was not the intrepid Mr. Chester- 
ton, like his friend Mr. Belloc, almost 
as violently political if not quite as 
violently personal, as Dante? So we 
have the scathing sonnet “Africa,” the 
poems inspired by Irish wrongs and 
rights, and the serio-comic “ode” on 
the Welsh  Disestablishment Bill. 
Modern crushing industry was re- 
sponsible for the “Song of the Wheels,” 
while various species of cant gave us 
the ballades “Of An Anti-Puritan” and 
“Of Suicide.” But probably the verses 
of this group which most insistently 
haunt the memory are “The Secret 
People,” with their ominous burden: 
“We are the people of England; and 
we have not spoken yet. Smile at us, 


pay us, pass us. But do not quite 
forget.” 
The militant note which sounded 


through all of Chesterton’s work in- 
evitably found fullest expression in the 
war poems. The two greatest of these 
are “Lepanto” and the “Ballad of the 
White Horse”’—one rather short, the 
other distinctly long, but both the sort 
of marching, singing epic so few 
modern poets can achieve. The first is, 
of course, a song of Don John of 
Austria, who saved Europe from 
Moslem domination in the sixteenth 
century, and it would be difficult to 
find in contemporary poetry a more 
stirring or colorful page than the close 
of its first stanza: 


“Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half 
heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a 
crownless prince has stirred, 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and 
half attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe 
weapons from the wall, 

The last and lingering troubadour to 
whom the bird has sung, 

That once went singing south-ward 
when all the world was young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and un- 
afraid, 


takes 
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Comes up along a winding road the 
noise of the Crusade. 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns 
boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the 
war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts 
cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint 
old-gold, 


Torchlight 


crimson on the copper 
kettle-drums, 
Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, 


then the cannon, and he comes, 
Don John laughing in the brave beard 
curled, 
Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones 
of all the world, 
Holding his head up for a flag of all 
the free. 
m * * * * 
Don John of Austria 
Is riding to the sea.” 


H's delight in and mastery of 
alliteration were in themselves a 


heritage from Anglo-Saxon verse. In 
his “Ballad of the White Horse”—the 
epic of Saxon England’s _ struggle 


against the “Christless chivalry” of the 
Northmen, it fits again most powerfully. 
But here, with fine suitability, the poem 
is cast in simpler, less gorgeous form 
than the Renaissance richness of 
“Lepanto.” One is conscious of a life- 
or-death fight barely won; the hero- 
fight of an Alfred with broken sword. 
And his reward is not a certainty of 
victory, but just the lovely vision of 
Our Lady amid the tall grasses of 
Athelnay, assuring him: 


“The gates of heaven are lightly locked, 

We do not guard our gain. 

The heaviest hind may easily 

Come silently and suddenly 

Upon me in a lane. 

And any little maid that walks 

In good thoughts apart, 

May break the guard of the Three 
Kings, 


And see the dear and dreadful things 
I hid within my heart.” 
The Chestertonian “Ballad” of St. 


Barbara,” published in 1922, brings 
heroic legends of old martyrdoms into 
scenes from the World War. But of 
this last conflict nothing he has written 
exceeds the stinging scorn of his “Wife 
of Flanders,” bidding her Teutonic con- 
queror: 

“Ride on and prosper. You have lost 
your spurs.” 

In some early lines dedicated to 
Belloc, Gilbert Chesterton points out 
that perpetual paradox of human nature 
by which 


“Death and hate and hell declare 
That men have found a thing to love.” 


There were many things he himself 
loved greatly—Sussex lanes, the sea 
smelling of England, the moon which 
shone like “the largest lamp” over his 
own city birthplace. His friends he 
loved with magnificent loyalty; and be- 
cause of one woman he dared declare: 


“Man through Love’s gate, even as 
through Death’s gate, 

Goeth alone and comes _ not 
again...” 


back 


In fact it was part of the man’s 
knightly yet humble equipment that he 
should write exquisitely beautiful love 
poetry when he wished—that the 
symbolic Lady of his Delight should 
seem as “strange music” which her 
minstrel might take a lifetime to 
master. And one of the rarest and less 
known of his love poems is hidden 


away in that tiny, unique volume 
dedicated to The Qucen of Seven 
Swords. It is called “The Two 


Maidens,” and in it, beneath the trees 
of Sherwood forest, Our Lady of the 
blue gown comes pitifully to Maid, 
Marion of the green kirtle, bringing 
tidings of Robin Hood’s death: 


“He is not dead in the ditch nettles 

Or on the gallows tree; 

But a great king has taken him 

To ride with his chivalry. 

And made him a master of bowmen 

For the memory of the day 

When one that died on the King’s right 
hand 

Was a thief on the king’s highway. 

And I have travelled many a mile 

From a city beyond the sea 

To give you news of your true love 

Because he honored me.” 


ERE, as in all true religious 

poetry, the human note is not an- 
nihilated but illuminated. There is in- 
tense consciousness of the Word once, 
and perpetually, made Flesh—of which 
Chesterton had earlier written: 


“A word came forth in Galilee, a word 
like to a star, 

It climbed and rang and blessed and 
burnt wherever brave hearts are; 

A word of sudden secret hope, of trial 
and increase, 

Of wrath and pity fused in one, of 
passion kissing peace.” 


In still another poem he uses the 
phrase “passionate peace,” which per- 
haps more than any other is the key- 
note of his own religious poetry. And 
not one of our contemporaries has 
written more heart-shakingly real 
poetry in this most difficult field. He 
wrote in the first place, with an ab- 
solutely unforced sincerity of the 
truths which, in a largely unbelieving 
world, he had learned to believe in 
passionately. Catholic Christianity 
was his pearl of great price—the 
simplicity which underlay and alone 
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could solve the intricacies of modern or 
any other life. 


“Step softly, under snow or rain 

To find the place where men can pray; 
The way is all so very plain 

That we may lose the way. 

Oh, we have learnt to peer and pore 

On tortured puzzles from our youth, 
We know all labyrinthine lore, 

We are the three wise men of yore, 
And we know all things but the truth.” 


HIS cry is strangely similar to that 

of Joyce Kilmer’s “Folly.” And 
happily for the cause of literature, 
Chesterton’s poetry has the beauty 
which only a consummate artist in 
words can translate. In one of Paul 
Claudel’s famous letters to Jacques 
Riviére, he names the robust English 
convert—along with an earlier con4 
vert-poet, Patmore—among the chosen 
group of modern writers “whose task 
is to restore a Catholic imagination and 
sensibility, which have been withered 
and parched for four centuries.” This 
quickened, imaginative sensibility must 
be intensely conscious of the joy and 
pain, the pride and humility which 
make up part of the divine paradox 
of Christianity. So one is not sur- 
prised to find Chesterton voicing these 
perpetual paradoxes in his “Hymn for 
the Church Militant,” as well as in 
those dramatic early lines to “The 
Donkey.” 


“The tattered outlaw of the earth, 

Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me; I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 

Fools! For I also had my hour, 

One far fiercer hour and sweet; 
There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet.” 


But it is the bright feast of Noél 
which he celebrates again and again in 
his “Christmas Song for the Three 
Guilds,” in the tenderness of that 
“Nativity” where 


“The thatch on the roof was as 
golden, 

Though dusty the straw was and old, 

The wind had a peal as of trumpets 

Though blowing and barren and cold, 

The mother’s hair was a glory 

Though loosened and torn, 

For under the eaves in the gloaming 

A child was born.” 


By nature Chesterton was an optimist 
through days of almost universal pessi- 
mism, but it was not an easy or in- 
expensive optimism. He had paid his 
tribute to. 


“The old strange house that is our own, 
Where tricks of words are never said, 
And Mercy is as plain as bread 

And Honour is as hard as stone,” 
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before he ended one of his greatest 
poems, “The House of Christmas,” with 
that paean of transcendent promise: 


“To an open house in the evening 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the wander- 
ing star, 

To the things that cannot be and that 
are, 

To the place where God was homeless 

And all men are at home.” 


In fact, his was the only sort of 
optimism that carries much conviction 
—a fighting optimism: a belief that 
good is actually stronger than evil and 
a will to make it prevail. That mili- 
tant, crusading will is so _ evident 


A: last, after very much travelling, 
I am back at our beautiful monastery, 
here in Zaragoza. Now, I am able to 
fulfill my promise to write a few lines 
describing my recent visit to Mexico. 

I would like to tell of Mexico’s en- 
chanting beauty. I should like to pic- 
ture the richness with which nature has 
adorned it, for of all the countries I 
have visited, none has been endowed 
more generously. I would like to speak 
of the moral qualities of the Mexican 
people. Unfortunately, I cannot now 
go into detail on these things, yet some 
idea of them may creep into what I 
write. 

The intense suffering to which the 
Mexican people are being subjected day 
after day, recalls those words ot the 
prophet Jeremias: “The ways of Sion 
mourn, because there are none that come 
to the solemn feast: all her gates are 
broken down; her priests sigh; her vir- 
gins are in affliction, and she is op- 
pressed with bitterness. Her adver- 
saries are become her lords, her enemies 
are enriched.” This was my dominant 
impression when I returned to Mexico 
after an absence of ten years. 

I arrived at Vera Cruz the second of 
April, on board the steamer “Orizaba” 
of the Ward Line. Fortunately, the im- 
migration officials did not know that I 
was a priest. If they had, I would have 
been forced to return at once to Spain 
without so much as entering the coun- 
try, for as you know, a priest may not 
enter Mexico even as a tourist. Realiz- 
ing that international law and moral 
right gave me powers which the 


through all his work that it scarcely 
needs reiteration. And beside it stands 
the shining reality of the poet’s in- 
domitable gaiety. He was not merely 
one of the greatest wits of his time, 
he was also a happy man—vowed from 
boyhood, as he somewhere tells us, to 
the “blood red banner of joy.” His 
“Beatific Vision” prophesies for 
eternity 

“A secret happiness that soaks the heart 
As hills are soaked by slow unsealing 

snow.” 


N his high heart there was scorn 
for the insincere and the cowardly and 
the pharisaical, but no scorn for every- 
day life—nor even what we _ have 
rather condescendingly learned to call 


a reconciliation with life. There was 
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a radiant, fighting faith, a positive zest 
for 


“Life that brought the marriage bell, 
the candle and the grave, 

Life that is mean to the mean of heart 
and only brave to the brave.” 


All this is why his work—particularly 
the concentrated essence of his poetry 
—is so superb a tonic for tired and 
troubled modern readers. Gilbert Ches- 
terton was a knightly troubadour, the 
master of a knightly art. Now that 
he has gone out to join the Church 
Triumphant it is good to remember the 
challenge of his “Last Hero”: 

“You never laughed in all your life 
as I shall laugh in death!” Because 


Entered Mexico 


By Niceforo Diez, C.P. 


THE author is a Spanish Passionist who spent 
years in Mexico and who returned there recently 
on official business. On his way back to Spain he 
passed through the United States. The Editor of 
THE SIGN requested that he write a few of his 
impressions on present conditions in Mexico. 


arbitrary statutes of the present rulers 
of Mexico cannot take away, I had no 
hesitation about eluding their vigilance. 
At five o’clock in the afternoon, I had 
disembarked from the ship and was 
safely within the city. 

I took a room at the Central Hotel. 
Leaving my luggage there, I set out for 
the parish church to pay a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Years before, I 
had exercised the sacred ministry in that 
church. Now, when! I revisited it, | 
found it closed and locked. I was able 
to guess the reason why. 

Near the entrance to the church was 
a stand where fruits and refreshments 
were sold. I approached the proprie- 
tress, and began a conversation with her 
in order to discover her religious sym- 
pathies and to learn anything-that might 
aid me in my search. 

“How early the churches close here,” 
I remarked. 

“Did you wish to enter?” was her 
reply. 

“Yes, madam. I am a Catholic, and 
I should like to enter the church.” 

“Well, you can see for yourself how 
things are. Neither in this city or in 
the whole state is there a church open. 


this challenge may well be quite 
literally true. 
What do you think of that?” The tone 


of deep sorrow with which these words 
were spoken convinced me that here was 
a fervent Catholic to whom I could 
safely reveal my identity. 

“Look here,” I said. “Although I am 
dressed as a layman, I am really a 
priest.” 

“Ah, Father, I thought as much. You 
have the face of a priest.” 

It is difficult for a priest to conceal 
himself from a Mexican. The Mexican 
Consul in “N....” had shown a simi- 
lar ability to recognize my priestly char- 
acter, even though my passport gave no 
hint of my identity. His intuition had 
made my entrance into the country some- 
what difficult; the religious intuition of 
this humble fruit-seller, on the other 
hand, helped me to discover what I had 
set out to find—a place where the 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved and 
where I would be able to say Mass. 

Following the directions that she 
gave me, I arrived at a certain house in 
the city. After a long and careful in- 
vestigation, they were convinced of my 
identity, and permitted me to enter. 
They led me to a certain room in the 
house. What a sight met my eyes as 
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I entered that little room. A feeling of 


the deepest awe came over me, I shall 
never forget that moment. It was a 


quarter of eight in the evening—yet, 
here were men, women and children 
receiving Our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion. Their attitude of deepest rev- 
erence gave me some idea of what that 
Communion meant to them. 

On the very day on which this took 
place, the police had seized sixty people 
and imprisoned them. The charge 
against them was that they had prayed 
and sung hymns at the grave of their 
priest, who a short time before, had 
been mercilessly shot down as he taught 
catechism to the children in the parish 
church. What a “crime” I had wit- 
nessed, when seeing the group of people 
receiving Communion in the inner room 
of that house! 

During my month’s stay in Mexico, I 
visited the four monasteries that had 
been ours. I found one of them con- 
verted into a barracks; another was be- 
ing used as a post-office; a third was 
being used as a house of correction for 
boys and girls; half of the fourth 
monastery was being used by our re- 
ligious. At one time, the whole of this 
last had been occupied by the soldiers, 
the church alone being left intact. After 
some years, however, they vacated a 
part of the monastery, and this I found 
to be at present in the possession of our 
religious. The church is still open, and 
our Fathers exercise their ministry there 
and in the nearby towns with great 
spiritual fruit. 

In some of the states of Mexico, the 
government shows a certain amount of 
religious tolerance. In these places, 


SHALL arise and ga unto my Father’s house. 


some or even most of the churches are 
allowed to be open and the faithful at- 
tend them in throngs. Even private 
houses in certain sections are used as 
places of public worship, although the 
laws on the statute books decree that 
such houses are to be confiscated by the 
government—and no one knows when 
these laws will be enforced. There are 
other states in which the laws against 
religion are carried out to the letter. 
Not a single church is open to the 
faithful, and no religious services of any 
kind may be performed either in private 
or in public. 


N the whole of Mexico, there is one 

program that is being carried out with 
feverish anxiety. It is the government’s 
diabolical attempt to de-Christianize the 
youth of the nation. It is only by suc- 
cess in this endeavor that the govern- 
ment can hope to make its work perma- 
nent. It realizes that there is always 
the possibility that it will be driven from 
power before it can succeed. For this 
reason, it enforces its anti-religious and 
its sexual education laws with the great- 
est rigor. For this reason, too, all the 
religious schools, whether conducted by 
natives or by foreigners, have been de- 
prived of any real influence over the 
youth of the nation. The educational 
program is so atheistic and immoral that 
teachers who have been engaged in edu- 
cational work for twenty, forty or even 
fifty years have been forced to abandon 
their careers, even though this leaves 
them without a position and without 
any means of livelihood. They cannot 
in conscience co-operate in such educa- 
tion, yet the government makes such co- 


The Prodigal 


By Eleanor Downing 


-O laggard soul, arouse 
The pulseless life within, 
And the frail flesh that harbors with the swine. 
Brackish the water, dry the husks of sin; 
But in my Father’s house are meat and wine. 


Yet not for raiment rich and jewelled ring, 


Nor yet for hungering 
That breaks its bitter fast, 
Would I retread the homeward paths of pain, 


But that a voice compels, “Return, at last, 
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operation the condition of exercising the 
teaching profession in Mexico. 

Teachers in Mexico, who have any 
sense of moral responsibility are cruelly 
persecuted by the government. How- 
ever, even those teachers who agree to 
help the government in its nefarious 
undertaking do not find their work any 
too pleasant. Parents have made pro- 
tests to the government—but _ their 
protests have been utterly in vain. 
Hence, they have been driven, in certain 
cases, to take matters into their own 
hands. They have punished the cor- 
ruptors of their children in the way that 
they felt to be fitting. In certain places, 
these enraged parents cut off the ears of 
many of the government teachers, while 
other teachers have counted themselves 
extremely fortunate to have escaped 
with their lives. Not so long ago, the 
capital witnessed a demonstration of 
these earless teachers seeking help from 
the government. 

During my stay in Mexico, I wit- 
nessed many a heart-breaking scene. 
Directly or indirectly, [ came into con- 
tact with countless tragedies. I sorrow 
for this suffering people, but at the 
same time I am filled with the deepest 
admiration for their heroism, generosity 
and religious spirit. Mexico is still a 
religious country. It is determined to 
remain religious, and it is prepared to 
pay the price that will be exacted of it. 
It is deserving of happier days. 

Pray that the hour of religious liberty 
may soon arrive. Pray that the minority 
that rules Mexico may not succeed in 
driving religion from the vast majority 
of their fellow-countrymen who still are 
Catholics. 


O child once dead, and now alive again.” 
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Andre Marie Ampere 


The Present Year Marks the Centenary of the Death of This Scientific 
Genius Who Was at the Same Time a Devout and Humble Catholic 


Tue present year is the centenary of 
the death of one of the most remark- 
able geniuses the world has ever pro- 
duced. His achievements marked an 
era in the development of the science of 
electricity. The majority of electrical 
workers who habitually use the terms, 
“ohms” and “amperes,” the latter often 
familiarly shortened to “amps,” prob- 
ably do not know that these words are 
taken in the way of tribute from the 
names of two of the most eminent men 
in electrical history, and furthermore, 
that they were both devout Catholics 
who found no conflict between the sci- 
ence of which they were masters and 
the religion which many modern 
scientists reject as teaching impossi- 
bilities. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a 
non-Catholic, says in his Jntellectual 
Life, “Who amongst the scientific men 
of this century has been more pro- 
foundly scientific, more capable of 
original scientific discovery, than Am- 
pere? Yet Ampére was a Roman 
Catholic, and net a Roman Catholic 
in the conventional sense merely, but 
a hearty and enthusiastic believer of 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
The belief in transubstantiation did 
not prevent Ampére from becoming 
one of the best chemists of his time. 
What has chemistry to say to a mystery 
the essence of which is the complete dis- 
guise of a human body under a form 
in all respects answering the material 
semblance of a wafer? Ampére must 
have foreseen the certain results of 
analysis as clearly as the best chemist 
educated in the principles of Protestant- 
ism, but this did not prevent him from 
adoring the consecrated host in all the 
sincerity of his heart.” 

In other words, Ampére’s comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of chemistry 
did not prevent his faith’s recognizing 
that the Creator of those laws had the 
almighty power of setting them aside or 
changing them at His supreme will. 
Thus he refuted in his own life the old 
slander that the Church is opposed to 
the investigations and progress of sci- 
ence. In the mind of Ampére the 
Catholic and Ampére the scientist, there 
was no conflict between the natural im- 
possibility of the invisible but actual 
changing of one substance into another, 


By Louise: Malloy 


and the supernatural miracle of tran- 
substantiation. 

He is called the founder of the science 
of electro-dynamics. A French sci- 
entific contemporary said of his dis- 
covery of the identity of magnetism and 
electricity that “the vast field of physi- 
cal science perhaps never presented so 
brilliant a discovery, conceived, veri- 
fied and completed with such rapidity.” 
His grasp of science was phenomenal; 
science, mathematics, philosophy, litera- 
ture, all came under his dominating in- 
tellect, and yet none of these absorbed 
him to the extent of banishing human 
sympathies, for he was genial and lov- 
able, and in spite of his great and varied 
gifts, possessed of great simplicity of 
character. This, however, is a char- 
acteristic of all real genius. 

André Marie Ampére was born at 
Lyons in 1775; his father, Jean Jacques 
Ampére, was a merchant in a small way ; 
from his mother he inherited a sweet- 
ness of disposition and a lovable nature 
which won him many friends in the 
course of his life. Both parents were 
well informed and well thought of. 
Soon after his birth they moved to a 
small village near Lyons, and here with 
only home instruction his genius began 
to develop with unusual precocity. This 
first showed in his attraction to mathe- 
matics; before he was taught figures 
he was doing complicated arithmetical 
problems with the aid of pebbles. His 
mother took the pebbles away from him 
in a spell of illness, as she feared the ef- 
fect of mental work on his health, but 
he was not to be balked and substituted 
crumbs for pebbles. As in the medical 
practice of that time a “starving” 
process was part of his treatment, he 
was allowed a single biscuit but once in 
three days, yet despite his natural 
hunger he managed to secrete enough 
crumbs to work out his beloved prob- 
lems. In fact, he was what in these days 
would be called a child phenomenon, but 
unlike the majority of precocious 
children, this precocity continued to de- 
velop into splendid maturity. 


N his early years he read omnivor- 

ously, and devoured everything which 
came in his way—travel, history, 
poetry, romance and even philosophy— 
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all this before he was ten. His favorite 
authors at this time were Homer, Tasso, 
Lucian, Fenelon, Corneille and Voltaire 
—an astonishing selection for a child of 
that age. When he was fifteen he came 
across a French encyclopedia in twenty 
volumes, and this he read through, 
article by article, volume by volume, 
until he had mastered the entire work. 
Nor did he forget what he read, prodig- 
ious as was the amount. This wonder- 
ful memory he retained to old age, and 
often astonished his friends by recalling 
items of information of a heterogeneous 
kind which his mind had kept from his 
early reading. 


T fourteen the first crisis of his life 

came in the form of the French 
Revolution. Jean Jacques Ampére was 
accused of being an aristocrat, though 
this was but a pretence for his execu- 
tion. He met his death with Christian 
resignation, writing to his wife that he 
hoped their son would prove her con- 
solation. But the blow utterly crushed 
the boy who was devoted to his 
father. André was then about eighteen. 
He sank into a state of apathetic 
despondency to such an extent that his 
friends feared for his reason, as he 
wandered idly about, building piles of 
sand or gazing blindly into space, in a 
condition bordering on idiocy. For a 
year he continued in this apparently 
hopeless condition, A happy chance 
threw Rousseau’s Letters on Botany 
into his hands; the work proved the 
means of rousing him from a state which 
threatened his reason and even his life. 
He took up the study of botany, and this 
proved a stimulus which rescued him 
from the torpidity which was paralyz- 
ing his brain. From the study of 
flowers his attention was led to the 
beauty of poetry and thus to the resump- 
tion of his classical studies. He never 
forgot what he had learned, and years 
later used to compose on his horseback 
rides while a university inspector, 
verses in Latin without a mistake in 
their technical construction. 

Two odd experiences in Ampére’s 
life rescued him unexpectedly from 
serious physical handicaps and opened 
to him new pleasures which became his 
greatest ones. Despite his omnivorous 





ding, he was very near-sighted—so 
uch so that the beauties of nature were 


ically unknown to him. He was 
tone deaf and so without an ear for 
isic. One day he happened to sit in 
tage coach with a young man who 
iffered from the same defect of vision 
himself, but had remedied it by prop- 
fitted glasses which he persuaded 
mpére to try. They fitted him exactly 
| thus opened a new world to his 
on, for beautiful scenery was ever 
1 source of the keenest delight. It 
ot until he was thirty that at a 
usical soirée he found himself bored 
the classical program, when the in- 
suddenly of a simple but 
ing melody wrought a transforma- 
n similar to that of the glasses on his 
sight. He used to say that he was blind 
until he was twenty and deaf until he 
s thirty. It is another odd occurrence 
related of him that upon both of these 
ccasions he burst into tears, which hap- 
ned to him whenever stirred by strong 
ns, a trait one would not suspect 
. genius devoted to mathematical and 
research. 


A. twenty-one he proved that he 
was a normal human being as 
a genius—he fell in love. And 
the most romantic way. He was 
one evening for botanical 
aiter the miracle of the 
glasses, when he saw’ two young pretty 
virls gathering flowers in a field near 
As soon as his eyes fell on one 
m he suddenly realized he had met 
>, although as yet he had not even 
of marriage. It was a case of 
ve at first sight. He had no idea who 
> girl was, but he made up his mind 
then and there that he was going to 
rry her—in fact, he wanted to do so 
very day. So pretty young Julie 
ron became his wife, and as her 
parents insisted he should have some 
occupation by which to support a family, 
consented to become a salesman in a 
ik store, but luckily for posterity, he 
btained a professorship at a college in 
Bourg, the state of his finances com- 
pelling him to leave his wife and their 
young son at Lyons. 
It was a trial to Julie that at this dis- 
nce she could not superintend his toilet 
n social occasions as in this respect he 
vas rather careless, and her letters to 
were full of wifely admonitions to 
y attention to his appearance when in- 
vited out. On one occasion when telling 
of some festivity to which he was in- 
vited, he wrote her not to worry, as he 
had remembered her anxiety and had 
provided himself with a clean new shirt 
wear. His Julie was a sweet and 
pious girl and she made Ampere very 
lappy in their short married life of five 
years. Her loss made a void which was 
never completely filled. 
The year after her death Ampére was 
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appointed to the chair of mathematics at 
the Ecole Polytechnique at Paris where 
he gained the reputation of being one of 
the most distinguished of French mathe- 
maticians. From this time various ap- 
pointments and honors were bestowed 
upon him; among the latter that of being 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. His fame spread all over 
Europe as time went on, and the ex- 
tent and versatility of his genius was 
everywhere recognized. It is somewhat 
astonishing that to his other vast studies 
was added a deep interest in psychology, 
being rare, as one biographer remarks, 
for so exact a science as mathematics 
and so speculative a one as psychology 
to be united in one man. His principal 
achievement lay in his researches in the 
science of electro-dynamics of which he 
was the founder and which caused the 
International Congress of Electricians 
to give his name to the unit of current 
strength, thus crowning it with imperish- 
able fame. 

While the whole field of science was 
not too large for his comprehensive 
study, and while his work and achieve- 
ments would require volumes to relate in 
detail, it was chiefly by his researches in 
electricity that Ampére was hailed by 
the most distinguished contemporary 
societies of Europe as one of the great- 
est living scientists. One of his remark- 
able works was that on the classification 
of the sciences. “This showed,” as one 
writer remarked, “that far from being a 
mere electrical specialist, or even a pro- 
found thinker in physics, he understood 
better probably than any man of his time 
the interrelations of the sciences to one 
another. He was a broad-minded, pro- 
found thinker in the highest sense of the 
words, and in many things seems to 
have had almost an intuition of the inti- 
mate processes of nature; a sharer in 
secrets as yet unrevealed, though he was 
at the same time an untiring experi- 
menter, eminently successful, as is so 
evident in his electrical researches, in 
arranging experiments so as to compel 
answers to the questions which he put 
to nature.” 


ITH all this work which to the 

majority of scientists would have 
left no room for other deep studies in 
the moral werld, Ampére was a devout 
practical Catholic, with the simple faith 
of a child. He rarely omitted a daily 
visit to a church and his favorite devo- 
tion was the rosary. Frederick Ozanam, 
the founder of the Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul, one of the greatest 
works of social charity ever established, 
tells how much he owed to this practice 
of Ampére. While plunged in doubt 


about the mysteries of faith, he was one 
day walking aimlessly about the streets 
of Paris trying to solve these doubts 
and problems concerning the intellectual 
foundations of Christianity, when he 
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wandered into a church and there saw 
Ampére in a quiet corner, saying his 
rosary. Surprised at seeing the man 
acclaimed as one of the greatest living 
scientists of France telling his beads 
like any ordinary peasant with so much 
humility and devotion, Ozanam was im- 
pelled to do the same thing, and under 
the influence of this powerful prayer, 
coupled with such an example of human 
knowledge subordinated to faith, he was 
permanently freed from the doubts 
which tormented him. 


E lived with Ampere for a time and 

said that no matter how conver- 
sations with him began, they always led 
up to God; after discussing some deep 
problem of science or philosophy, the 
great thinker and scholar would say, 
“How great is God, Ozanam, and how 
little is our knowledge!” He was essen- 
tially humanitarian in his attitude 
towards all that concerned human wel- 
fare. The struggles of the South Ameri- 
can republics for liberty deeply inter- 
ested him; he eagerly followed the ef- 
forts of Bolivar and Canaris in this fight 
for freedom. South American patriots 
always found a warm welcome from 
him; he entertained them at his own 
home, when they came to Paris, doing 
all in his power to make their stay 
pleasant and useful to them. 

One of his distinguishing character- 
istics was his charity to the poor and 
his kindness to young men in the in- 
tellectual world. Ozanam said of him, 
“He was our brother in the faith. He 
judged all things, science itself, by the 
exalted standard of religion. This ven- 
erable head which was crowned by 
achievements and honors, bowed with- 
out reserve before the mysteries of faith, 
down even below the line which the 
Church has marked for us. He prayed 
before the same altars before which 
Descartes and Pascal had knelt; beside 
the poor widow and the small child who 
may have been less humble in mind than 
he was. Nobody observed the regula- 
tions of the Church more conscientiously, 
regulations which are so hard on nature 
and yet so sweet in the habit. Above all 
things, however, what sublime things 
Christianity wrought in his great soul; 
this admirable simplicity, the unassum- 
ingness of a mind that recognized every- 
thing except his own genius, his high 
rectitude in matters of science, seeking 
nothing but the truth and never rewards 
and distinctions. I can say that those 
who know only the intelligence of the 
man know only the less perfect part. If 
he thought much, he loved more.” 

When Ampére was dying he was 
asked if he wished a chapter of the Jmita- 
tion of Christ to be read to him. He re- 
plied that he knew the Jmitation by heart 
and could repeat any chapter which might 
give him consolation. He died at Mar- 
seilles in 1836 at the age of sixty-one. 
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—By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


The Story of My Vocation 


By The Late Justin Moore, C.P. 


SELDOM have we published autobiographical notes of our missionaries. 
By request, the late Father Justin Moore, C.P. (whose fatal illness was 
described here last month), wrote on his last voyage across the Pacific, this 
sketch of his life and vocation. 


| WAS born on January 27, 1903, in 
Fall River, Massachusetts. I learned 
my ABC’s (and a few other things) 
in St. Patrick’s and other schools there, 
but really there was not anything ex- 
citing about my early years except, 
perhaps, that I was run over twice. I 
swallowed a Miraculous Medal while 
quite young which, of course, led to 
predictions that I would be a great man 
in Church affairs some day! At least 
I felt that I thereby had a special claim 
to the protection of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal. 

While I was still in my teens I 
secured a position with the Government 
and was sent to Harvard College for 
several months. There I was equipped 
with a very practical and workable 
knowledge of radio, which was almost 
a new science in those days but which 
was making wonderful strides towards 
the vast achievements which we now take 
for granted. 

That of course centered my interest 
in the radio world. I began to travel 
here and there. I held a rather good 
position in one of the Atlantic Ship 
Radio Stations and in that way I became 
interested in the great Transatlantic 


Maritime work. Then one day it 
happened that one of the Italian 
passenger ships was sending out an 
“SOS” for a radio operator. One of 
the Italian operators had decided that 
he liked Brooklyn better than Italy, so 
he just “up and quit” when the vessel 
arrived in New York. I volunteered 
my service, and made my first trip to 
Europe as Wireless Operator on an 
Italian ship. 

I laugh when I look back, because 
I was perhaps the highest paid official 
on that ship. The officers were paid 
according to the Italian scale of wages 
but I, working under American stand- 
ards, received a salary that made them 
gasp. The trip to Italy was most in- 
teresting because it was my first. We 
took in the Azores and Africa between 
sailings as side trips. 

That trip to Italy on an Italian steam- 
ship started the ball of my travelling 
days rolling. It opened up for me a 
great opportunity to see this wonderful 
and picturesque world of ours, and I 
must say I didn’t let that opportunity 
go by unheeded. Time does not allow 
me to go into details but I think I have 
traveled over three hundred thousand 
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miles. I traveled regularly on the 
passenger service between New York 
and South America; between New 
York-England, France and Germany. 
Then I tried the vast Pacific with its 
strange peoples and races. I made the 
regular run on the Pacific Mail steam- 
ers—always as Wireless Operator— 
between San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Japan, China and the Philippines. Oc- 
casionally I branched off on side trips 
to the South Sea Islands, Indo-China, 
Singapore, etc. 

Incidentally, I spent quite a bit of 
time in China, and became very much 
interested in her teeming millions. Per- 
haps the memory of those gentle, plead- 
ing faces has remained with me all 
these years and is responsible for my 
fifteenth trip across the Pacific that 
may be my last. 

I didn’t give life a chance to grow 
monotonous during those days and 
months of travel. Each day meant new 
faces, new sights, oftentimes strange 
lands—with the ever restless sea with 
its perils, its fascination and its beauty. 
Once Heaven itself sent me a message 
(not a radio message!) that I had some 
other purpose in life, that God had a 
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special work for me to do somewhere, 
I refer to one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the story of my 
life. It began in rather commonplace 
surroundings in Hoboken, New Jersey. 

It was a day in November, the kind 
of a day that people draw their coats 
closer about them and like to be in- 
doors. I didn’t like the weather any too 
well so I began to consider the pos- 
sibility of a trip to California via the 
Panama Canal. That was more attrac- 
tive than a winter in New York. So 
I dropped into the Main Office of a 
large Radio Corporation to see a friend 

He knew I was looking for a 
change of atmosphere, so he began 
making offers. England? No. South 
Africa? No. And a _ few other 
vacancies were presented for my con- 
sideration. (That was way back long 
before the depression, when a man had 
a chance to pick his employment, and 
even to dictate conditions. ) 

Finally my friend got a little im- 
patient. He looked at me with that 
one of voice: “Say, if you don’t take 
the next one I offer you, you and I 
won’t be friends any more.” I didn’t 
want to lose his friendship, so good- 
naturedly I agreed to accept the next 
ofrer. 


sometime. 


or mine, 


It 


was an assignment to a tramp 
- that was undergoing extensive 
rs in a dry-dock in Hoboken. I 
ught to myself, “I don’t know why 
he world a ship in dry dock needs 
a wireless operator; but—! Oh well, 
| have to carry out my gentleman’s 
so I said to my anxious 
“T’ll take it. Goodbye, Cali- 
ia, with your balmy weather!” 
1d of heart, I proceeded over to 
np steamer to look over the 
i utfit and nurse my grudge. 
Imagine this, will you! My salary was 
$50 a week, because I received sub- 
sistence money while the ship was in 
The ship was in port for four 
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weeks, All I had to do was read, col- 
lect my salary each week, report on 
board sometimes and put up with the 


cold weather. 


Then one day a strange thing 


happened—just before the ship was to 
sail. The young-man who had been 
the operator on that ship had decided 
to become a sea Captain. But who 
ever heard of a Radio Operator be- 
coming a sea Captain overnight? They 
don’t do things that way. He had to 
begin from rock bottom; and oh it was 
hard! From a high-salaried, carefree 
operator, he became a deck hand on 
that very ship. During that never-to- 
be-forgotten four weeks while I was 
taking in $200 at his job, he was 
slaving for what was perhaps less than 
$50 a month. 

He was a fine chap and, being human, 
he couldn’t help looking back. I could 
not resist suggesting to him that he 
was mentally off balance. Just before 
the ship sailed he came to me and told 
me he was a fool; he didn’t want to be 
a sea Captain any longer; he was sick 
of being a deck hand and was con- 
tented to be an operator. He was sorry 
that he had ever quit. 

I began to figure things out. I didn’t 
feel any more like sailing on that tramp 
steamer than the President of the 
United States would care about driving 
a taxi. I was interested in passenger 
steamers like the Leviathan and the 
George Washington, so I said casually, 
“Say, pal, how would you like to have 
your old job back again?” You can 
guess the rest of the story. He almost 
died of joy. So I, with the attitude— 
“Oh! not at all, not at all” quietly 
packed my bag and graciously with- 
drew from the scene. I had made two 
hundred dollars for doing practically 
nothing for four weeks—so, after all, 
things could have been worse. 


UT here is where the thrill comes: 

something that makes my blood run 
cold when I think of it! That ship 
sailed from New York a few days later. 
It loaded a cargo of sulphur in Texas 
and was returning to New York—but 
it never got there! I have heard many 
a tragedy of the sea, but this is one 
of the most gruesome. That ship with 
its crew and everything on board dis- 
appeared! Not a survivor lived to tell 
the story, not even an SOS message 
flashed the tale. Not even a life-boat 
returned to show what had happened. 
There was many an attempted explana- 
tion; of an explosion, of the cargo 
shifting and the vessel capsizing, etc., 
but only God knows the truth. And 
to think that I had been scheduled to 
sail as operator on the death trip of 
that vessel, whose entire crew was 
buried in the depths of the treacherous 
sea! 

God was saving me for the priest- 
hood and China, but I knew it not. One 
day, as I sat conversing with a Sister 
who had known me for years, she said, 
“Do you know I think God is waiting 
for you to get tired of wandering and to 
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become a priest?” It was undoubtedly 
an inspiration, because it was perhaps 
the last thing in the world that I was 
thinking bout. As a boy I had 
dreamed of being a priest someday, but 
my intense interest in radio and travel 
had relegated it to the land of forgotten 
dreams. I laughed at her words, but I 
good-naturedly listened to her argu- 
ments. I promised her that I would 
pray over the matter and seek light and 
grace from God. I redoubled my 
prayers when, that same evening, one 
of my most intimate friends, a priest, 
received the same inspiration concern- 
ing God’s designs on my behalf. 


N my next trip to Europe I made 
the acquaintance of a Passionist 
and a Paulist Father. This is interest- 
ing in the light of subsequent events. 
I ventured my perplexities to both these 
good priests. The Paulist Father was 
the younger of the two and he took a 
greater interest in my cause, with the 
result that I became a Paulist. By way 
of parenthesis: Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts was instrumental in 
bringing about the accomplishment of 
my vocation, because it was through 
his influence that I secured the posi- 
tion on that particular transatlantic 
passenger steamer. And one of the first 
things that he asked me when I met 
him was whether or not I had been to 
Mass that morning. A beautiful thought 
in the life of a United States Senator! 
I made my first novitiate with the 
Paulists in their picturesque mountain 
home in New Jersey; and when that 
was completed I took my College course 
at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. I graduated in the summer of 
1929. Under the careful guidance of 
my superiors and spiritual directors, my 
dear Paulist friends, we decided that 
God was inviting me to the life of the 
Passionists. But I must say that it 
was a hard step for me to make—a de- 
cision that was the result of prayer 
and advice over the space of years. The 
Paulists could not have done more for 
me. <A finer class of priests is not to 
be found in the Church. They never 
questioned my right to respond to God’s 
call to a stricter religious life, and any 
success I have had with the Passionists 
they have always rejoiced over. 

It was necessary for me to make a 
second novitiate with the Passionists. 
After I made my religious profession I 
continued my theological studies in our 
various monasteries. I was ordained 
to the Holy Priesthood on the Feast 
of Our Holy Founder, St. Paul of the 
Cross, April 28, 1934, by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas C. O’Reilly, D.D., Bishop of 
Scranton. 

During the past few years it has 
been the fun of the class to mention the 
possibilities and impossibilities for 
China; that is to say, who might be 
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chosen for China and who might not. 
Of course no one knew the future, but 
somehow or other my name began to 
be associated with the foreign missions, 
though I always took the attitude— 
“Hands off,” that is the work of God’s 
Providence. 

So in June when Father Provincial 
told me to begin my Medical Course in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York City, 
there were numbers of “I told you so,” 
but I retorted by, “Oh, well, perhaps 
I’ll miss the boat!” For three months 
Father Marcellus, Father Reginald and 
myself worked hard at preparing for 
our life in China. About a week before 
I was to depart for the West, I re- 
ceived word from home that my mother 
was seriously ill, and while I was at 
home my superiors sent word to Boston 
that I was not to sail for China on 
November second with Father Mar- 
cellus and Father Reginald. 


N the religious life one learns to adapt 

oneself, for after all, sanctity is 
but a continual adaptation to duty; so 
while the news spread around that I 
wasn’t going to China, I quietly settled 
down in our Boston Monastery work- 
ing on my sermons in preparation for 
the home missions. Yes, I had missed 
my beat this time, and as the weeks 
and days sped by, one by one, I 
wondered what would become of all 
the preparations I had made. Father 
Marcellus and Father Reginald left for 
New York two days later to get their 
steamer in Vancouver. 

The days wore on, and happily my 
mother’s condition was greatly im- 
proved. In fact, it had been ex- 
aggerated in the beginning. The doctor 
told me that she was coming along fine 
and that she had many years of life as 
yet. That was good news indeed and 
during the days I spent with mother I 
kept her laughing so much that she 
grew younger. 

Sunday morning, October 27, the 
Feast of Christ the’ King, was a 
glorious fall day in Boston. I had 
despatched a hurried letter to Father 
Marcellus and one to Father Reginald, 
hoping that they would reach them in 
Vancouver before their departure. I 
bade them farewell and Bon Voyage 
and congratulated them on the glorious 
work for which God had chosen them, 
a work so dear to His Sacred Heart. I 
told them I was sorry to have missed 
the boat; and if they got sea-sick I ad- 
vised them to take advantage of the 
fine medical experience they had imbibed 
during the hot summer months in one 
of New York’s great hospitals. 

Later that morning I had a talk 
with one of the priests in the 
Monastery, a dear friend of mine, and 
one with considerable experience. I 
told him that my mother had recovered 
and that the doctor had only consoling 


news. And then he started the ball 
rolling. “Well, why don’t you lay the 
matter before Father Provincial? Why 
don’t you tell him how things stand 
now, because, after all the prepara- 
tions you have made, etc., he may in- 
tend to send you in a few months, and 
why not now?” I thanked him for his 
advice and told him I would think the 
matter over. That was ten o’clock 
Sunday morning, October 27. My mind 
and imagination began to speed up, to 
calculate and reckon. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Vancouver—the Em- 
press of Canada, Saturday, November 
2nd. My boat! . My old experience 
with time-tables, trains and ships came 
into full play and I began to consider. 
There was still time to make my boat, 
to go to China with my classmates as 
had been the original plan. 

I went to the chapel to pray, to ask 
Our Lord and His Immaculate Mother 
for light and guidance. It was the 
Feast of the King of Kings, Whose 
empire has no boundaries and Who has 
commanded His followers to “Go into 
the whole world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. For other sheep I 
have that are not of this fold, them 
also must I bring that there may be 
but one fold and one Shepherd.” 

There was a terrible struggle going 
on within my heart. We were divided. 
One time I would think, “Why go to 
China? That is an awful hard life, 
one of constant hardships and tempta- 
tions; perils from bandits, disease, etc. 
I know from experience the loneliness 
and desolation of the bleak Mongolian 
winters without the luxury of steam 
heat or any of our modern conveniences. 
I can work at home; I have so many 
kind friends who would appreciate me 
and my efforts for them ever so much 
more than the Chinese. Then there is 
that terrible language. It’s bad enough 
writing sermons in the good old U.S.A. 
and committing them to memory, with- 


out racking my poor brain with 
Chinese.” 
UT I was conscious of another 


spirit within me. “Someone must go 
to China! You are young and strong. 
You have learned to love the Chinese 
people, to pity them. They have never 
had a chance to know and love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the King of Kings, 
the King of love. Why, in our territory 
alone there are five million pagan souls 
with about thirty-two Passionist priests 
to represent the ‘Church of God, to win 
those poor people to Christ. Yet, in 
this country we have thousands of 
priests, and how simple and easy it is 
for non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
to get in touch with a priest if they 
care to do so. We must sacrifice some 
vocations for the foreign missions if 
we wish God to bless us with good 
priests.” 
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So the struggle went on for hours— 
the realization that I was at the cross- 
roads of life. A decision had to be 
made between home, friends, comforts 
and a life of exile and constant sacri- 
fice in China. It was too much for me 
to decide, but almost unconsciously I 
began to pack my bags and make prep- 
arations; there wasn’t a moment to be 
lost. I consulted Father Rector and he 
agreed that it would be a happy thing 
to get in touch with Father Provincial. 
To telegraph or telephone was imprac- 
tical in the case, so we decided that a 
trip to New York would be best; and 
as that was the first lap of a journey to 
Vancouver, I dispensed with my trunk 
and confined my belongings to two bags. 
A kind friend of mine drove me to Fall 
River, because I would not think of 
going without the consent of mother 
and father. 

The evening wore on, as I sat and 
talked with mother and dad. Mother 
was sleepy and went to bed. I went in 
to kiss her goodnight. She sensed that 
there was something on my mind, and 
asked me about it. I told her of the 
struggle that had been going on within, 
how I had come prepared to leave for 
New York on the Fall River Line early 
that evening; but how I didn’t have the 
courage to leave her and dad. 

It was then that I was to experience 
the faith and self-sacrifice of a good 
Irish mother. With her parental au- 
thority she told me that I must do what 
my superiors wanted. If God wanted 
me in China, I must go. I must not 
think of her. She was happy with her 
beads and prayer books, and an occa- 
sional visit from her Sweet Master when 
He came to her in Holy Communion on 
the First Friday of the month. She 
told me to go to New York and lay 
the matter before my superiors and abide 
by their decision. I told her that if I 
went to New York it meant China, but 
if I remained home that night I would 
not have to go to China. And then dad 
seconded her motion. They had every- 
thing in the world they needed. They 
were happy. If God could use me in 
the great cause of the salvation of the 
pagans, it was my duty to go. I was 
no longer Father; I was only a boy in 
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the presence of his father and mother. 

It was a trying situation. In be- 
wilderment, I put my hat and coat on 
and went out into the night. The hour 
was getting late; there was only one 
more bus out of Fall River to Provi- 
dence that night which carried with it 
the possibility of the midnight train to 
New York. When I returned mother 
had gotten out of bed and was seated 
on her wheel chair with the sweetest 
smile on her face. I told her that there 
was still time. She told me to go. I 
kissed her, gave her my blessing, and 
told her I would see her in Heaven. 
She smiled and said goodbye. I em- 
braced my father and said goodbye. 

The next morning, October 29, I 
offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
in St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City 
—begging God, His Holy Mother and 
the saints to help and guide me. It 
was the feast of Sts. Simon and Jude, 
so I besought St. Jude especially to 
rove himself the Apostle of extreme 
cases. I went in to see Father Pro- 
vincial, told him that mother was better, 
that the doctor said she would live for 
years yet, and that I was ready to sail 
as had been originally planned on 
November 2nd from Vancouver if he 
cared to send me. 

* * * 

In the June Number of Tue Sicn 
Father Justin Moore, C.P. gave an ac- 
count of his voyage across the Pacific. 
The following lines from his companion, 
Father Marcellus White, C.P., tell of a 
delay at Shanghai. 

* * * 

After arriving in Shanghai we were 
given one of the most important lessons 
of missionary life, that of patience. 
Months of waiting ensued, a period of 
anxiety and worry, as the Reds made 
their appearance again to harass the 





FROM A MISSION GATEWAY—FR, JUS- 
TIN MOORE, C.P., LOOKED OUT ON A 
HARVEST HE DID NOT LIVE TO REAP 


missionaries and impede their work in 
our mission territory of Western Hunan. 

This time of forced exile was not 
wasted, however, by Father Justin. 
Constantly before his mind was the pur- 
pose for which he had come to China, 
and realizing the importance of a 
knowledge of the Chinese language, he 
lost no time, but started immediately the 
work of study. Any spare moment, 
which the day afforded, was spent in 
the company of his books or in con- 
versation with the Chinese children. 
From the very outset he won a place in 
the hearts of these little ones, and all 
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of them were only too happy when they 
were able to be of some help to him 
in their own small way. We, his com- 
panions, watched his progress and mar- 
velled at the advances he made in this 
difficult language. We were spurred 
on by his example to work all the 
more diligently. 

Finally towards the end of January, 
conditions became sufficiently settled in 
the missions to warrant the completion 
of our journey. It was with a new in- 
terest that Father Justin resumed the 
work of study in Ytanling. He spent 
himself toiling over his books, in an 
effort to share that much sooner in the 
work of the missions. More than once 
the older Fathers could be heard refer- 
ring to his industry, or counselling him 
to take things easier. He was con- 
sumed by the burning desire to bring 
to these poor Chinese the message of 
the Gospel. Any effort spent in this 
noble purpose, was never counted. 

It would be wrong, however, to 
think that life in China was easy for 
Father Justin—that it appealed to him 
from a natural point of view. Though 
he entered into the work with his whole 
heart and soul and was most happy in 
devoting himself to the work of the 
missions, there is no denying the sacri- 
fice that he made. In the first place it 
was a real sacrifice to leave his invalid 
mother, with the conviction that he 
would never see her again. Then again, 
Chinese life and native customs in 
many of their aspects, were particularly 
repugnant to his sensitive nature. More 
than once he had to do violence to him- 
self in putting aside these natural feel- 
ings. These sacrifices, however, he 
made most generously and with a full 
knowledge of the cost. God accepted 
Father Justin’s sacrifice and called him 
to his reward, 
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F ATHER, do you ever have dis- 
tractions when you are saying Mass?” 
one little fellow asked me smilingly while 
we were coming from doctrine class one 
evening. 

The subject had been on the conditions 
for praying well. I felt like making a 
clean breast of it and saying that I cer- 
tainly had many distractions listening to 
sharp voices, but I merely said 
“Yes. I have distractions.” 

His candor encouraged me to add that 
holy persons are hardly ever free from 
some distractions while praying, but that 
they take great care to banish them. We 
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By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


must too or else our prayer is a mockery 
to God. “Did you ever hear anybody 
say it is easy to pray?” I interrogated 
my inquisitive friend. 

“No, Father,” he answered. 

Then I told the boys the story about 
Saint Bernard who one day was riding 
by a farm and thinking on heavenly 
things when the farmer hailed him say- 
ing, “Good Father Bernard, what are 
you thinking of?” 

“T was thinking how hard it is to 
pray well,” answered the Saint. 

“Oh, I find it quite easy,” said the 
farmer. 





“Tf you can say the Our Father with- 
out a single distraction I’ll give you my 
horse,” replied the Saint. 

The farmer began to say the Our 
Father. He had not gotten very far 
when he asked the Saint, “And will you 
give me the saddle too?” The story 
made a hit with the boys. They are 
praying much better though their voices 
are sharper than ever. No matter, God 
is pleased, I’m sure. 

xk KOK * 

It’s most consoling news to kear that 
my former mission, now so ably ad- 
ministered by Father Gregory Mc- 
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Etterick, C. P., is making encouraging 
progress in the Faith. In the person of 
Wu Peter, God is using an intermediary 
to attract the Miao people to Himself. 
Would that all the pagans in the con- 
fines of our vast Vicariate had the 
docile hearts of the Miaos, and also, 
would that we had more catechists of 
the stamp of Wu Peter. He goes out, 
literally fulfilling the Gospel injunction. 
“Go ye into the highways and byways 
and compel them to come in.” Since 
Easter, Father Gregory has baptized 
twenty persons. They came for their 
final, formal study after the Spring 
planting was finished and all were bap- 
tized by the Feast of Pentecost. Now, 
there are twelve more families coming 
to Sunday Mass, giving evidence of 
their sincerity. They will study for 
baptism and the other Sacraments after 
the rice is taken in. What a beautiful 
harvest of souls Father Gregory will 
present the Lord of the Vineyard in 
October! And as these Catholics go 
back to their homes to lead new lives 
others in turn will come to swell the 
number of the baptized. This will go 
on. The Miaos are indeed a promising 
people. 

* kK OK 


HE pastor and his flock are no- 

where in closer touch with one another 
than in a missionary country. This is 
explained by the fact that in our Vica- 
riate, at least, we have no large parishes. 
So we get to know our Christians inti- 
mately. But despite this fact some of 
the flock grow careless at times and 
spurn the missionary’s corrections. Ad- 
versity generally brings them to their 
senses. Such a careless Christian was a 
certain Tang whom I remember quite 
well when I was stationed in another 
Mission. He had held a_ grievance 
against the Church from the time of his 
son, Peter’s death. Peter had come to 
the end of his rope so the missionary 
put him to learning a trade, a fact dis- 
tasteful to his father. To cap the climax, 
Peter took ill, picked up sufficiently to 
receive the Sacraments and died in the 
Mission. His death ever afterwards 
rankled in the father’s heart. 

Recently Father Jeremiah’s attention 
was brought to the fact that a fallen- 
away Christian, abandoned by kith and 
kin, was languishing in a rice bin sick 
unto death, with no one to care for him. 
How often I had tried by kindness to 
coax him back to his duties, but unsuc- 
cessfully. It was Father Jeremiah’s 
charity that revived the faint spark of 
faith in Tang’s soul. Father sent him 
food and medicine and some one to at- 
tend him. In a week’s time Tang grew 
well enough to attend daily Mass until 
a fatal relapse came and he passed away. 
He died in the Church. Tang was not 
abandoned in death by the Christians 
who generously contributed towards his 
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burial and had Masses said for the re- 
pose of his soul. 


* * kK * 


O wait for a happy turn of events 

is often a trial to the missionary. 
It is hard enough to have the soldiers 
occupying two of our Missions, while 
we hope that they will take a hint and 
move out, but added to this we now have 
the abnormal rains which tie up ship- 
ping for days on end. Imagine having 
to wait three months for one’s supplies 
and on top of this to have your boat- 
man’s wife asking frantically nearly 
every day, “Oh, where, oh where is my 
husband!” As though I can be held 
responsible for that gentleman’s non- 
appearance! The popular explanation 
for the continual rains lies in the silly 
superstition that a local dragon who 
lives in a hill close by the river, has 
grown restless. Once the river is deep 
enough to carry his immense bulk, he 
will be on his way to the sea. Every- 
body is much concerned that it will suit 
his fancy to be gone very soon. He isn’t 
in good humor. 

It is reported that he is just backing 
out of the hill and that already half of 
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him is in the water. He is lashing about 
fiercely causing land slides and inunda- 
tions. He is accused of crashing down 
houses and dealing death, so that bodies 
are frequently seen floating by. The 
boatmen are in terror that he will cap- 
size their boats, I haven’t the least doubt 
that the boatman’s wife is chiefly con- 
cerned because of this imaginary peril. 
A week of sunshine will convince the 
Chinese that the dragon has reached 
the sea. Then, the long wait he has oc- 
casioned me will be but a memory as I 
open my boxes to get at some much 
needed supplies. 
** kK * 


I thought surely that I could hire an 
entire house in one of my stations to 
say Mass for the Christians. I had all 
but settled with the owners when a vio- 
lently opposed grandmother, who stands 
like a Gibraltar over the family fortune, 
put her foot down. Her word spoiled 
my having the most desirable part of the 
house. I’ll have to put up with saying 
Mass in a less desirable room. I have 
no doubt that by my patient, waiting 
grandma will relent and let me have her 
room too. It is merely a question of 
adding a little more to the rental price, 
but the Christians have advised me to 
wait. Much depends they say on how 
this year’s rice crop turns out. Grandma 
is none to well fixed in wordly goods. 
Of course she won’t say so herself. Her 
own excuse for refusing me the use of 
the room is that she needs it to store 
her rice in. Then I have heard from 
other sources that she firmly believes 
that some treasure is buried under. the 
house which she fears I'll make off with. 
But grandma and I are still exchanging 


smiles. 
* * Kx 


HE missionary makes it a point to be 

on good terms with everybody, though 
often this is embarrassing. When I 
was in another Mission the Commander 
of the local soldiers asked me one day if 
I would accept a picture of China’s great 
statesman and patriot Sun Yat Sen. I 
replied that I would be delighted to hang 
a picture of the great man in my guest 
room. So the Commander’s assistant 
brought the picture next day. I did not 
foresee that it was to become the cause of 
much friction. The assistant had brought 
it with strict orders to hang it in the 
church above the altar, to be seen there 
while the Christians were at their 
prayers. Naturally I was much taken 
back by the bold and unheard of demand 
and plainly told the officer that while I 
gladly accepted the picture, its disposi- 
tion must be left to me. By no means 
could I nor any one else allow a picture 
of any civil servant to be hung over the 
altar or for that matter anywhere in the 
church. Furthermore I told him that 
only pictures reminding the Christians 
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f their holy Faith are allowed in our 
‘hurches. While I gave these arguments 
the assistant preserved an air of polite- 
ness which was only outdone by his firm- 

hat the picture would be hung’in the 
church or else the Commander would 
take over the Mission. So he left with a 
parting word that he and the Commander 
would return in two days to see if the pic- 
ture had been put in a place of honor. 
he Christians and I were confronted 
with a knotty problem. The Commander 
1s in earnest. He had put pictures of 
China’s great man in all the houses of the 
llage to be a continual reminder of Sun 
t Sen’s national virtues. So the Com- 
thought that the most worthy 
place for the picture to be placed in the 
Mission was in the church. Some of us 
for braving his threats, while others 
ht best to have it hung just above 


the door to the church, but I replied that 
I wouldn’t remove the picture of the 
Little Flower. The Bishop put it there. 
So I hung the picture of China’s patriot 
above the door inside the church. There, 


| a place of honor though inconspic- 

It didn’t distract the Christians 

they made the Stations or at any 

other time. Sure enough the fellow came 

back to see where I had hung the picture 

ind expressed his satisfaction. I had 

1 point to save the Mission from 

ion and further entanglements. 

It was a practical application of the 

ixiom that, of two evils choose the lesser. 

i > rights things in the end. The 

Commander and his soldiers left town a 
t 





ks later. The picture was put in 
euest room. 


x kK * 


distressing to see some loved one 
rering at grips with suffering while 


we in our sympathy wish to see him close 
his eyes to this world to enter the happi- 
ness of the next. But what chance would 
we have to increase God’s honor and 


glory and reap rich harvests of merit if 
( dn’t allow suffering before he 
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called the soul home? What we do for 
the sick and dying for God’s sake is re- 


Afterward 
loneliness consequent on death is dis- 
sipated by the memory of what we did 
for the loved one in life. Such are the 
thoughts consoling us these days on the 
ise of Stephen, my cook. It isn’t diffi- 
who misses him most. He was 
a general favorite but more so to the mis- 
sionary for his efficiency and devotion. 
ny s within the past year Stephen, 
10ugh unable to work, would at the cost 
of much effort make some dainty. This 
ially true when I had visitors. 

Only when the toothsome dish appeared 
on the table were we aware that Stephen 
had risked a gentle chiding to prove his 
Toward the end he failed 
On Sundays he dragged him- 
) confession and Mass. A few days 
before death I judged it best to give him 


paid with Divine interest. 


lL, 





cevoti to us. 
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the last sacraments. Consumptives go 
quickly. I was wondering what kept the 
poor lad alive. I enjoyed more and more 
of his confidence during the last hours. 
He had heard that Father Basil Bauer, 
C.P., was coming and he had hoped to 
see his devoted friend before dying. But 
such was not to be the case. 

Stephen died in the morning of the 
day that Father Basil arrived. We gave 
Stephen’s soul the solace of eight Masses. 
The Christians gave six and Father 
Basil and I one each. Then at the funeral 
Mass the Mission boys offered their 
Communions. Soon after the body was 
borne to the grave not far away where we 
laid Stephen to rest with the beautiful 
liturgy of the Church, followed by a short 
sermon. Shortly afterwards we were re- 
turning to the Mission and passed the 
funeral cortege of a rich pagan. But what 
a hideous contrast! There was much 
pomp and circumstance attending this 
funeral, for a great man had died. The 
city folk had interrupted work to view 
the parade to the grave of the gaudily 
bedecked funeral pyre surmounted by a 
huge paper phoenix and carried by twelve 
men. The Catholic funeral was modest 
because of the obscurity of the deceased, 
so it attracted little attention. But what 
a difference before God in the two souls ! 


Kok OKO 


ke just laid off my water carrier. His 
wife is an inveterate devotee of the 
pipe. Whatever earnings he got from car- 
rying water went to keep her in opium. 
The mission well is once more replenished 
with sparkling pure water so that I no 
longer take the risk of using the ill-smell- 
ing water from the common well on the 
street. My gain is the lady’s loss, but she 
is making heroic efforts to have me take 
back her husband. She came to the Mis- 
sion one morning while I was drinking 
from the well and gave a most fantastic 
argument about the danger of offending 
the water spirits there. “The well is most 
offensive to the spirits. It’s facing the 


East, is bordered by willow trees and is 
at right angles with that wall,” she said 
pointing towards the Girl’s School. “Be- 
sides,” she continued, “every willow leaf 
that falls into the well will turn into a 
frog.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, lady. Just 
look in there and see if you can discover 
any frogs,” I answered. Then I feigned 
surprise when she said there were al- 
ready several tadpoles in it. 

She must have thought I was begin- 
ning to see the error of my ways for she 
spoke up briskly, “You won’t have that 
well very long. This is a long stretch of 
level ground, just the thing for spirits to 
cut capers on and crash into your well to 
demolish it.” 

I’ve read something about this super- 
stition. It mentioned erecting a stone 
tablet fifty feet in front and inscribing a 
charmed character on it to frighten away 
the spirits, but I wouldn’t let on I knew 
about the ruse. 

One of the boys spoke up, saying to the 
lady. “Do you know that the Sen Fu 
(Father), has power over the spirits?” 

She looked at me in awe and answered 
awkwardly, “I rather believe you have 
power over the spirits. You haven't 
erected the tablet to scare them away.” 

I had urgent business to attend to just 
then, and said with as straight a face as 
I could keep, “Would you care to take 
the opium cure lady? I have some pills 
which can fix you up.” 

But she didn’t answer. Disconcerted 
though she was, she managed to keep her 
equanimity and slowly walked away. I 
saw her talking to the gateman just be- 
fore she left the compound and when he 
brought me the key that night he said, 
“That lady predicts that our well will be 
dry in two months.” 

“That wouldn’t surprise me. It’s the 
case every year,” I answered. But when 
she told that to him it was a face-saving 
device. The well is dry now, but the lady 
isn’t getting any more pin money for 
opium. 
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For the Faith 
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Hex: In Mary’s name! Help!” 

Cecil Bracey, hawking in the woods 
of Fensborough, withdrew the hand 
with which he was about to slip the 
hood from his newly-trained falcon, 
and stood hearkening intently for a 
repetition of the cry. It came, fainter 
and more imploring, from the direction 
of the great highway which wound 
through the shire. 

In that year of grace—1570—Merrie 
England was under the iron hand of 
Elizabeth; but robbers still roamed the 
land, and Cecil advanced very warily 
as he neared the road to glimpse 
through low-hanging boughs of oak 
and beech the prone form of a man— 
possibly thirty-five or forty in years— 
who had been felled by a falling limb. 

About to rush forward, he stopped as 
two others—whom he recognized as 
Sir Gregory Knares and his steward— 
suddenly appeared. Sir Gregory’s manor 
was near at hand, and both were afoot. 

Cecil had no reason to like or trust 
either of the twain; wherefore he stood 
fast, shielded by the foliage of an oak, 
and watched. 

“What cheer ?” inquired Sir Gregory, 
advancing to the stranger. “Ha, Jere- 
my! Give me a good tug here, and we 
shall have this bough aside yarely !— 
So!—Now you art free, prithee who are 
you, and whither bound ?” 

“T pause not long in Fensborough, 
good sir!” answered the man, strug- 
gling to his feet—and with little aid 
from his rescuers. “I travel to Kenley; 
but was beset by robbers; and now— 
this!” 

He indicated the bough which had 
fallen to his hurt. 

“Well, rest you a little; then mayhap 
you can accompany my steward to the 
manor-house, where shalt have lodging 
and healing herbs to boot. Jeremy, fill 
your two hands with clean water from 
yonder brook and fetch it hither!” 

Now Sir Gregory was never one 
noted for hospitality; wherefore Cecil 
wondered at his fair words. 

The brook, a tiny one which mean- 
dered near the roadside at this point, 
was almost under Cecil’s nose; so he 
drew back while Jeremy stooped to 
scoop up the water. Ere the latter had 
turned, Sir Gregory was at his elbow. 

“Hist!” he said in a low tone, “Didst 
glimpse the crucifix—beneath his jer- 
kin ?” 

“Ay! Methinks ’tis some fleeing 
priest !” answered the steward softly. 


By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


“Well, see to it he goes with thee to 
the manor !” 

Both now rejoined the traveler; and 
while they essayed to minister to the 
man’s needs—hypocritically enough— 
Cecil retreated some few paces into the 
woodland. Then, again advancing, he 
began singing in a lusty voice. 

“Hey nonny, nonny! 

When the woods are green! 
And the lark is singing, 

Mid the lucent sheen! 
When the 2g 





He broke off abruptly as he stepped 
into the highway, and addressed the 
knight very respectfully. 

“Give you good day, Sir Gregory!” 

“Ah! ’Tis Master Cecil!” said the 
other, glancing at the lad and at the 
hooded hawk on his wrist. ‘Look you! 
Here is but poor cheer for some way- 
farer whom I will have to the manor- 
house incontinently !” 

Sir Gregory’s words were fair, yet 
they sounded like tinkling cymbals to the 
traveler and Cecil both. But in the gaze 
which the lad now bent upon him, the in- 
jured man sensed genuine compassion. 

“You are not as tall as I; so, haply, if 
I may lean upon you, I shall make better 
speed to the manor-house.” 

“So be it!” assented the knight, who 
had no suspicion that Cecil had over- 
heard his brief passage with his hench- 
man. Though he knew the Braceys 
clung to the old faith, he saw no possible 
harm in assenting to the suggestion 
made; and so Cecil went ahead, the in- 
jured traveler leaning heavily upon him 
while the others followed at a sufficient 
distance to permit them to converse pri- 
vately. 

“You are in danger, good friend,” 
quoth Cecil, softly. “This Sir Gregory 
is a most notable enemy of—hunted 
men !” 

The stranger started and cast a keen 
glance at the speaker. 

“Prithee, who and what are you, 
young sir!” 

“T am Cecil Bracey—nephew to Sir 
Ronald, who is now absent from home 
—on an errand the nature of which thou 
mayest well guess !” 

“Bracey! ’Tis a name of note, and 
well conned by those who now suffer 
persecution! Young sir, I am indeed in 
danger—accused of plottings of which I 
am clean innocent—but being educated 
at Valladolid, am therefore doubly sus- 
pect !” 
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“Art perchane able to walk some little 
distance unaided?” asked Cecil, intent 
on the present danger. 

“Ay!—lI shall make shift !” 

“Then mark you! I shall pause pres- 
ently at an opening into the wood, and 
there engage the attention of Sir Greg- 
ory and the steward. Slip you then un- 
perceived into the forest, and make 
toward yonder round tower you see ris- 
ing above the tree tops! Yet not all the 
way! Where the woodland meets the 
meadow, shalt see three great oaks. The 
center one is hollow—and mayest bide 
safely there till I come to you!” 

The priest nodded, and soon Cecil 
paused, motioned to a mossy ledge a 
little back from the highway and on this 
bank the other sank wearily. When the 
others approached Cecil declared: 

“This poor man must needs rest a lit- 
tle. Sir Gregory, I would fain, mean- 
while, set my falcon at a kill! See you 
not noble prey awaiting him,” 

He glanced as he spoke up into the 
blue. 

Now Sir Gregory was a notable lover 
of falconry—else would he have been 
impatient at the delay. As it was, he 
shaded his eyes and gazed upward, as 
did Jeremy. 

“T see naught!” declared the knight. 

“Nor I!” echoed the steward. “Save, 
peradventure, a lark!” 

“Then mark you well!” went on 
Cecil, removing the hood and loosening 
the jesses. 


HE hawk spread its wings and 

rose in great circles seeking its ex- 
pected prey as it soared aloft—yet 
marked nothing but the spiraling lark. 
Higher and higher the hawk rose; then, 
seemingly despairing of nobler prey, the 
disappointed bird swooped down on 
the tiny songster with widespread pin- 
ions—and missed! 

Cecil was glad—but the 
laughed derisively. 

“The haggard checks at a lark, 
and—” 

“Sir Gregory! Look!” shrilled the 
steward, who had turned his gaze earth- 
ward. The pr—the injured traveler— 
whither has he gone?” 

“Beshrew me! Where, in good 
sooth? Ha! Saw you him slip away, 
my lad?” 

“Nay; I saw  nothing—save the 
hawk! But methinks he cannot go far, 
being lamed. I will recall the falcon, 
and then after him!” 


knight 
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“Tf we be not after him at once, he 


will be clean gone; and I like not this 
slipping away—it savors of evil! After 
him, Jeremy !” 

Hardly had the eager Jeremy disap- 
peared in the thicket than a great drum- 


ming of hoofs sounded close at hand, 
nd almost immediately there came into 
view on a foaming steed a stern-looking 
man whose countenance, so Cecil 
thought, was for all the world like that 
of the fierce falcon now returning to the 


iure 


E pulled rein and looked at the two 
with piercing gaze. 

“In the Queen’s name!” he exclaimed, 

rrogantly. “Saw you aught of a 
bearded traveler—dark and _ swarthy, 
but grey-eyed ?” 

“Ay!” returned Sir Gregory, eagerly. 
“He was here scarce a moment ago! 
Are you Her Majesty’s pursuivant ?” 

“IT am none other than Timothy 
Kewe!” he answered, pridefully. “A 
notable priest-catcher—and this man I 
seek is a yet more notably enemy of the 
Crown and the reformed religion! 
Pray, sir, which way went the fellow ?” 

The knight made the situation clear in 
a few words. 

‘“Alack !” mourned the pursuivant. “I 
cannot push through yonder wood 
a-horse-back !” 

“Nay! Come you, sir, to my poor 
or-house and there await the return 
of my steward. <A shrewd rascal, and 
I'll warrant you he’ll lay him by the 
heels !” 

Cecil, who was replacing the hood on 
the head of the falcon, now spoke up. “I 
will e’en after the quarry myself, good 
sir ; for perchance he will seek shelter at 
the hall.” 

“Which is—?” questioned the rider. 

“Sunsbry, good sir.” 

The pursuivant sniffed at that word; 
and Sir Gregory darted a glance, black 
with suspicion, at the lad who, however, 
did not change countenance. And 
neither sought to stay him as he left 
the highway. 

He soon caught sight of the snake-like 
Jeremy, and kept him in view till the 
latter came to the open meadow. There, 
plainly at fault, he nosed about vainly 
for a bit; then, with a shrug, struck off 
to the left, evidently intending to return 
to Knaresbro. 

So, presently, Cecil crept up to the 
hollow oak, where to his relief he found 
the hunted priest, to whom he related 
all that had just befallen, concluding by 

ying: “This pursuivant will of a sure- 
ty pay a visit to Sunsbry Hall, and that 
You had best bide here 
he has come and gone; then will I 
come again and guide you to the Hall.” 

“God reward you, young-sir! For, 
though my own poor life is of but little 
value—there is that of him for whom 
I have traveled so far and swiftly!” 
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Here he whispered a. name at which 
Cecil started. “False friends—perjurers 
—have as good as sworn his life away! 
So,—if he be caught—” 

“’Tis he with whom my uncle confers 
even now in Brandon town!” broke in 
Cecil. “Both must be warned! — And 
methinks I must ride—for you cannot 
go on, even mounted on a steed.” 

“Alas! I fear not! I have done my- 
self yet further hurt in my haste to gain 
this covert!” 

Returning to the Hall, Cecil barely 
had time to confer with the faithful Hu- 
bert, his uncle’s seneschal, and dispose 
of the falcon, ere the dreaded pursuivant 
came spurring up to the gates. 

“Tf so be the priest is concealed here,” 
he began, no sooner than Cecil faced 
him, “wit you well—” 

“Nay, Sir Pursuivant! He is not 
here!” 

“Hm! I hear things I like not well of 
the Braceys,” he went on insolently. 

“Yet didst mever hear that they 
sought to bring evil on their lawful sov- 
ereign!” returned the lad, with spirit. 

Nevertheless, upstairs and down went 
the pursuivant, smelling about him and 
sounding the wainscot here and pound- 
ing the walls there; yet finding naught 
to reward him. 

“T shall rest here tonight, young sir!” 
he declared at length. 

“And welcome,” said Cecil, coolly. 

Thus it was that not until a late hour 
did Cecil dare leave the Hall, taking 
with him food and drink. 

The while the priest ate and drank, 
Cecil outlined his plans, and presently 
guided him across the meadow and then, 
by a secret passage entered from the 
gardens, into the Hall itself. Like ghosts 
they ascended a short stair, where paus- 
ing, Cecil pressed a cunningly concealed 
spring which allowed a seemingly solid 
section of the wall to slide to one side, 
revealing a winding and narrow stair- 
case. 


P this they noiselessly went—the 

panel closing behind them—to a 
small chamber, lighted by the feeble rays 
of the lanthorn Cecil carried. 

“Here methinks you may bide in safe- 
ty,” he whispered, “the while I ride to 
Brandon. If—which God forbid—the 
pursuivant should chance to smell his 
way to this chamber, mark you this!” 

Bending over he lifted a heavy piece 
of planking, revealing a circular hole 
through which one might descend to 
another but far narrower chamber. The 
priest nodded, and after replacing the 


planking Cecil retraced his steps and. 


sought the stables, where he found Hu- 
bert waiting with the lad’s favorite mare 
saddled and bridled. 

Brandon was not so far distant, but 
the roads were execrable, wherefore it 
was long past midnight ere he reached 
the seat of the Sandringfords. Here he 
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roused the Baron and Sir Ronald, who 
in turn waked the object of all their 
solicitude—a gaunt, careworn, yet eagle- 
eyed man whose name few dared to 
breathe in those parlous times— and who 
gave close heed to Cecil’s tale. 

“You must on to the coast,” declared 
Sir Ronald. “And I shall keep you com- 
pany to the next shire, at least. You, 
Cecil, my lad, would best return with all 
speed to the Hall. You are a brave lad, 
and I depend upon you to do your ut- 
most for our guest—and the Faith!” 


HE mare made a weary time of it get- 

ting back; wherefore dawn was 
breaking when Cecil reached home, and 
only to find the place in a mild uproar. 
The pursuivant was the leader in this, 
but Sir Gregory and the stealthy Jeremy 
who had—as he afterwards learned— 
forced their way in, were his ready 
abettors. 

Entering the main hall he found the 
unfortunate Hubert struggling in the 
grasp of the Queen’s servitor and the 
willing Jeremy; the while Sir Gregory 
with drawn sword kept Hubert’s fellows 
at bay. 

“What is the meaning of this!” de- 
manded Cecil, incensed at the sight. 
“Prithee, answer me, sir, or—” 

“Softly! Softly, my young cockerel !” 
cried the bristling Timothy. “You shall 
hear! Sir Gregory’s steward kept bet- 
ter watch than I; and marked you leav- 
ing the Hall after nightfall—and that 
you did not return alone! Now, where 
is the hireling priest?” 

“How know you that he whom he 
saw—if indeed he saw aught—is a 
priest? And you, you spying rascal,”— 
here he turned on the cringing Jeremy 
—‘if you marked my entering with an- 
other, did you not also witness my de- 
parture anon ?” 

“Nay, Master Cecil! I did hasten back 
to Sir Gregory and made report of what 
I had seen; wherefore—” 

“Wherefore you know naught of 
any man’s being harbored here at Suns- 
bry!” broke in Cecil. “Nor can you say 
that such is the case!” 

“Hold! The quarrel is with me!” de- 
clared Sir Gregory truculently. 

“So be it. What right have you to 
thrust yourself unbidden into Sunsbry 
Hall, and to abuse my faithful servant, 
Hubert? Answer me that!” 

And here, forgetting that prudence 
which is the better part of valor, he 
laid hand on his sword hilt, the while 
his little band of retainers gathered 
closer. 

“Foolish lad! Hast thou the presump- 
tion to defy her gracious Majesty the 
Queen, in whose name I am here?” 
thundered the pursuivant, menacingly. 
“Sir Gregory only does his bounden 
duty in aiding me to induce this knave 
here”—he indicated the exhausted Hu- 
bert—“‘to reveal the hiding-place of this 
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priest, whoever he be! Beshrew me, if 
you dare offer violence—” 

Cecil’s blood, however, had already 
cooled, as he remembered his uncle’s 
precepts. 

“I am ever her Majesty’s loyal sub- 
ject,” he retorted. “Make search as you 
will—but I say again you have no war- 
rant to abuse innocent men!” 

“Then show me where the—” 

He broke off suddenly as his roving 
eye fell on some object on the landing 
of the short stairway by the secret pan- 
el; and like a hawk he pounced upon 
it. It was a leaf from a printed book— 
and from its size and the smirking tri- 
umph on the face of the pursuivant Cecil 
knew it must be from a missal! 

The elated Timothy surveyed it 
gloatingly; then thrust it into his jer- 
kin amid a tense silence, the while his 
keen gaze again roved about him, scan- 
ning the paneled wood. Then he began 
to run his fingers over the wood-work— 
and so clever had he become in his trade 
of human weasel that ere long he found 
the secret, and the movable panel swung 
slowly aside! 

“Ha! A rare hound on a scent, is 
Timothy Kewe!” he exulted; and 
started up the winding steps, Cecil close 
at his heels. 

“Hast no light, Sir Pursuivant, to 
make good thy search!” he remarked, 
evenly—although he was seething in- 
wardly with mingled despair and rage. 

“Then fetch one!” was the man’s 
surly bidding. 


‘AS deliberately as might be, Cecil 

procured a lighted taper and then 
himself led the way up the winding stairs. 
Of course, he felt certain that the un- 
fortunate priest had long ere this con- 
cealed himself in the narrow space below 
the movable plank; and so it was, for 
nothing was to be seen but the meagre 
furnishings of the secret chamber. He 
held the taper high while the baffled Tim- 
othy moved slowly about the apart- 
ment. 

“Hm! Hast of a surety given shelter 
to the proscribed—and that of late!” he 
exclaimed. “So, even if the bird be in- 
deed flown—” 

He paused, a slow smile of ironic 
satisfaction spreading over his counte- 
nance as he unsheathed a dagger, and 
with the blade began prying at the 
planks of the floor. 

“Ha!—So there be other rat-holes, 
eh?” he exclaimed, as the plank heaved 
gradually up under his strong arm, re- 
vealing the form of the fugitive stand- 
ing erect, a calm smile on his face as he 
gazed serenely into the blazing eyes of 
the pursuivant. 

And then a strange thing befell; for 
the latter recoiled, murmuring from be- 
tween white lips: “Lionel Owen!” 

“The same!” said the priest quietly, 
as he somewhat painfully clambered out 
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“KEEP YOUR COUNSEL, MY LAD, THE CHAMBER WAS FOUND 
UNTENANTED” 


of the hole, “Yet—do your office, Tim- 
othy! Repay me for what little service 
I have done you, by handing me over 
to the ruffians who seek my life!— 
Though why, I know not!” 

But the startled pursuivant shook his 
head slowly. 

“Nay! You saved me from the fury of 
the mob in Taunton, risking your life 
for mine in that bitter day !—Nay, be- 
tide what will, I will not lay hands on 
you !—I have seen—nothing !” 


Here he turned to the astonished 
Cecil, finger on lips. 
“Keep your counsel, my lad! The 


chamber was found untenanted !—And 
now let us be going immediately !” 
Five minutes later the Queen’s mes- 
senger was pounding away on his pow- 
erful steed by the route he had come, 
leaving the priest to explain in more de- 
tail, how some years earlier, he had 
saved the redoubtable Timothy from be- 
ing torn to pieces by a Taunton mob. 
“Well, it is God's providence!” he 
concluded. “Yet, mine own life is of 
little worth compared to that of his 
whom Sir Ronald now guideth—and I 


hope safely—on his way to the coast.” 

“Methinks he will reach it unharmed! 
Ay, the hounds are off the scent now. 
And now, Father, why may you not bide 
here yourself at Sunsbry Hall? ’Tis 
long since there has been one to cele- 
brate the holy mysteries, and—” 

“Well, I shall accept the hospitality 
of Sunsbry till I have recovered of my 
hurts. And if Sir Ronald returns with 
good news—well, then we shall see!” 

It was indeed good news which Sir 
Ronald brought when he again entered 
the portals of the Hall—the eminent fu- 
gitive well on his way, and unsus- 
pected by any. And after commending 
his nephew for his own part in the crisis, 
in which he had borne himself so brave- 
ly, he and Cecil persuaded the priest to 
tarry at Sunsbry for an indefinite time. 

Thus it was that the Mass which the 
good man offered up on the following 
morn, was but the first of many to which 
the adherents of the old Faith in the 
neighborhood thronged in secret. 

And to this day the secret stair and 
chamber remain unchanged—mute wit- 
nesses to the persecutions of the past. 
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The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers, Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue S1cn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer’s consent, 


PLENARY INDULGENCE AT DEATH 


a person makes a good confession, receives the Holy 
Viaticum, and also gains a plenary indulgence, and dies soon 
will that person go straight to Heaven; in other words 
will be no Purgatory for such a one?—N. O., Broox- 
N. Y. 


Tf 


Such a person is surely to be envied, for he would die in 
he very best dispositions, fortified with the strength and 
graces of the Sacraments and pardoned all the temporal 
punishment due to his forgiven sins. Supposing that he 
gained the plenary indulgence to its full extent, he would 
go straight to Heaven. That is the meaning of a plenary 

ljulgence—the remission of all the temporal punishment 

ins already forgiven as to their guilt. Of course, one 
knows whether the indulgence has been fully gained, 


1 reveals it. 


less Gor 


ST. JOHN AND THE APOCALYPSE 


1 gathering several people, once Catholics and now 

wers of Judge Rutherford, attacked the Catholic Church 

bi especially in regard to the Church’s interpretation of 

St. John’s Revelations. Please tell me who St. John the. 

Di was and what we must believe of these Revelations? 
—E. F., MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


f 


John was “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” He is 
hor of the Fourth Gospel, three Epistles, and the 
calypse, or Book of Revelations, as the Protestants call 

the latter. 
The Catholic Church teaches that the Apocalypse is in- 
ed, and as such is admitted into the Canon of Holy 
It is the last book written and also the most 
lificult of interpretation. St. Jerome, perhaps the greatest 
loctor of Holy Scripture who ever lived, said that the 
\pocalypse had as many mysteries as words. The entire 
: bristles with difficulties. All true scholars admit that 
the hardest book of all to interpret. This is the book 
Judge Rutherford and his fanatical disciples have 
their text book, and from which, they fondly 
imagine, they draw all their arguments against the Catholic 
Church and nearly everything else they attack. It seems 
t they are not deterred by the difficulties which beset St. 
‘They know all the answers. And in so doing’ set 
s down as intolerably ignorant and presumptuous. 
You will find short notes on the Apocalypse in your 
Catholic Bible. Father Pope, O.P., has a good commentary 
in his Laymen’s New Testament. The Westminster Ver- 
n of Holy Scripture also includes an interpretation of the 
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Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Questions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Questions are not answered by personal 

“letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 

‘ cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


same book. These may be obtained from the Catholic Book 
Stores. Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind., has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Judge Rutherford and his aberrations. 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT OF SOCIALISM 


(1) What is the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
Socialism? (2) What is the difference between Socialism 
as an economic system and Socialism as a party politics? 
(3) May a Catholic vote for the Socialist Party and still be 
a practical Catholic?—J. S., STAMFORD, CONN. 


(1) Although Socialism cannot fairly be considered a 
single, united system, either of economics or political philos- 
ophy, the distinguishing feature of Socialism in the ab- 
stract is its contradiction of the teaching of the Church. It 
is defined by Fr. Cahill, S.J., in his Framework of a Chris- 
tian State, as “a system of social and economic organiza- 
tion in which the State becomes sole owner of all the sources 
of production and means of distribution, and assumes to it- 
self a despotic control of the chief activities of human life... 
In the Socialist philosophical system, which like that of 
Liberalism is purely materialistic, no account is taken of 
moral and spiritual goods, nor of any life beyond the present. 
All human wants and desires are centered on temporal 
benefits and animal gratification. Hence all human activi- 
ties are dominated by economic relations and are to be 
viewed only from the economic standpoint.” From these 
principles it follows that duties and rights in regard to family 
and country, duties even towards God himself, cease to have 
any place or meaning, and the virtues of filial piety, 
patriotism, and religion are eliminated from human life. 

The more violent division of Socialism is Communism, 
which preaches class warfare, denies the right of private 
property, the existence of God and the right and duty to 
worship Him. Moderate Socialism is less radical in its 
views. “It even mitigates and moderates to some extent 
class warfare and the abolition of private property. But it 
does not reject them entirely.” (Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno.) Pope Pius XI in the same Encyclical admits the 
justice of several of the aims of Socialism, such as the 
public ownership of those natural resources too dangerous 
to be in private hands, but these aims are vitiated because 
of the economic system from which they derive. He answers 
the question as to the Catholic attitude towards this system, 
as follows: “Whether Socialism be considered as a doctrine, 
or as a historical fact, or as a movement, if it really re- 
main Socialism, it cannot be brought into harmony with the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, even after it has yielded to 
truth and justice in points that we have mentioned; the 
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reason being that it conceives human society in a way utterly 
alien to Christian truth.” Again, “like all errors, Socialism 
contains a certain amount of truth (and this the Sovereign 
Pontiffs have never denied). It is nevertheless founded 
upon a doctrine of human society peculiarly its own, which 
is opposed to true Christianity. ‘Religious Socialism’ and 
‘Christian Socialism’ are expressions implying a contradic- 
tion in terms. No one can be at the same time a sincere 
Catholic and a true Socialist.” 

(2) As an economic system Socialism aims at the com- 
mon or collective ownership of all the means of production, 
exchange and distribution. The attempt to reduce this 
theory to practice is the political movement called Socialism. 

(3) Sitce a Catholic cannot be true to his faith and to 
Socialism, as Pope Pius describes it, at the same time, it 
logically follows that he may not conscientiously vote for 
any candidate for public office who is a true Socialist. But 
it is necessary to discover whether the label “Socialist” 
really belongs to the candidate. It is not so much the name 
as the economic and political philosophy he advocates which 
will determine whether he merits the label or not. Of 
course, one who goes under the Socialist banner is an a 
priori suspect, and he would have to prove that he is not a 
Socialist in fact and in tendency before he could merit 
political consideration from Catholics. 


RENEWING CLOTH SCAPULAR 


What is to be done when a cloth scapular is in need of re- 
newal? May a scapular medal be worn in place of the cloth 
one ?—B. N. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


When a person has once been duly invested in a scapular, 
it is not necessary to have a new one blessed, when the old one 
has worn out or been lost. Each one must be the judge of 
his own case as to when a scapular is to be considered worn 
out. The new scapular is put on without any ceremony. The 
scapular medal may be worn in place of the cloth scapular, 
but in order to gain the indulgences proper to the scapulars 
the medal must be blessed with as many blessings as there 
are cloth scapulars which it takes the place of. . Moreover, 
the blessing of the scapular medal must be given by thos« 
who have the faculty to invest in the particular cloth 
scapular. 


CURRENCY SMUGGLING AND GERMAN RELIGIOUS 


I would like to know the truth in regard to the imprison- 
ment to which many religious in Germany were subjected, 
as a result of smuggling currency across the border. Were 
they convicted on a technicality? It is really painful to find 
that many persons believe those priests and nuns to be guilty 
of a crime.—F. L., Ciirton, N. J.; J. W., New York, N. Y. 


Not having seen a transcription of these smuggling laws, 
we are not in a position to say anything about their validity 
and the obligation of observing them in conscience. But one 
point on which there seems to be general agreement is that 
they are very complex and hence easily misunderstood, which 
renders them, if obligatory in conscience, very liable of vio- 
lation. The New York Times of November 24, 1935, said 
that “the situation prevailing in Germany, which as German 
business men readily admit, is such that almost anybody do- 
ing business there may be jailed for a technical violation of 
some part of the vast network of financial regulations 
adopted since the National Socialists came into power. 
These already fill several library shelves and their comtplica- 
tions and contradictions are endless’ (italics ours). 

An American priest now resident in Germany, who visited 
here a few months ago, asked a banker in Germany how he 
was able to avoid violating these multitudinous and compli- 
cated laws. The latter confessed that he could not avoid it, 
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since he could not understand them. For safety’s sake he 
kept a government expert at his side. If a professional 
banker cannot understand these currency regulations, is it 
any wonder that persons who are not usually familiar with 
such matters should easily violate some one of their many 
clauses? 

In forming a judgment of the guilt or innocence of Catho- 
lic priests and nuns in this matter, it is enlightening to read 
what Father Victor Green, an American priest who visited 
Germany last year for several weeks, reveals in The Com- 
monweal, December 6, 1935. “Nazi newspapers do not tell 
of the methods used by the notorious Dr. Hofius to induce 
some fifty religious houses to support their foreign missions 
and schools and pay their just debts abroad in violation of 
the laws of the land. They do not usually tell how he as- 
sured simple nuns and lay brothers that this violation of a 
penal law was justified by the circumstances and that he 
would guarantee their immunity from any unpleasant conse- 
quences. It is reported that Hofius was found out and es- 
caped across the border before he could be apprehended, but 
it is strongly suspected in Catholic circles that Nazi wrath 
against Hofius is all pretense and that he was their tool in 
seducing and betraying the religious in order to make a 
case against them before the people. It is a Nazi slogan in 
their campaign against the Church—not to make them 
martyrs but criminals!” 

The London Tablet reported that business men have been 
guilty of violating the currency laws, but their punishment 
when apprehended has been shamefully more lenient than 
that of the Catholic priests and religious. Why? The 
answer is that the Nazis are carrying out their slogan to 
make criminals and not martyrs of Catholic priests and nuns, 
in order to defame the Church in Germany and before the 
world. Hence, the reports which appeared in the secular 
press (which in general has been very unfair towards the 
priests and religious in this matter) should not be regarded 
as an account of the true situation, but rather a means taken 
by the Nazis to spread lying propaganda. Nothing appears 
too despicable to the Nazis in order to blacken the reputation 
of the Catholic clergy and religious, as was pointed out in 
the editorial letter in our July issue. 


TITLE OF CARDINALS: ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


1) Why do Cardinals sign themselves thus—William 
Cardinal O’Connell? 

(2) What is the correct spelling—Bridget or Brigid? Is 
there more than one St. Bridget?—N. N., No. SOMERVILLE, 
Mass. 


(1) This is the style of the Roman Curia. 

(2) Bridget appears to be the more common spelling. 
Variant forms are—Brigid, Bridgid, and Brigit. There are 
two famous saints of this name, St. Bridget of Kildare, 
Ireland, and St. Bridget of Sweden. 


NATURE OF SACRILEGE 


What is a sacrilege? Is it limited to the abuse of the Holy 
Eucharist? Please recommend a book or pamphlet where I 
may find detailed information about such things—Harrison, 
N. J. 


A sacrilege is a sin committed against the virtue of re- 
ligion whereby a sacred thing, person, place or rite is vio- 
lated and profaned. The violation of something especially 
dedicated to the service of God is a grievous irreverence to 
Him. Sacrilege is of three kinds, according as the outrage 
is directed to sacred things, to sacred persons or to sacred 
places. Thus, to receive or administer the Sacraments in a 
deliberately unworthy manner is to profane a sacred thing; 
to inflict indignity and violence on a person consecrated to 
God is to commit a personal sacrilege, and to commit shame- 
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ful deeds in a church is to be guilty of a local sacrilege. All 
three kinds of sacrilege have been commonplaces in the perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church in Mexico. In order to com- 
mit the sin of sacrilege it is necessary that one know or at 
least gravely suspect the sacred character of the thing, per- 
son or place which he profanes. You will find the matter 
treated in detail in adult catechisms. There are also several 
books which deal with the same matter. Letters on Christian 
Doctrine by Father DeZulueta, S. J., for instance, is an ex- 
cellent manual for lay people. 


ATTENDING MASS IN GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Is the Mass the same in the Greek Catholic Church as it is 
in the Roman Catholic Church? If one were in a foreign 
country where the only church was a Greek Catholic Church, 
would it be a sin to attend?—H. C., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


The Mass is essentially the same in both the Greek Catho- 
lic Church and in the Roman Catholic Church. The differ- 
ences between them consist in the accidentals, as language, 
vestments, the use of leavened bread instead of unleavened 
bread, etc., just as the Our Father said in Chinese is essen- 
tially the same as when it is said in English, though the 
languages differ. Since Greek Catholics are in union with 
the Pope, it is lawful to attend Mass in their Rites, not only 
in their own country but also in ours. Canon Law allows the 
faithful to receive Holy Communion in any Catholic Rite, 
even though that Rite uses leavened bread instead of un- 
leavened. Roman Catholics, however, are advised to re- 
ceive their Easter Communion in their own Rite and parish, 
and also Holy Viaticum, unless there is no Roman Catholic 
priest to be had. Care must be taken, however, that the 
Eastern or Oriental Rite be Catholic and not schismatic or 
heretical. It is not lawful to attend the latter churches, for 
they are not in union with Rome. As the schismatic 
churches call themselves Orthodox and only the churches 
united with Rome call themselves Catholics, one can be quite 
safe in this matter, though it is always best to be doubly sure. 


CHRISTUS OF OBERAMMERGAU 
Is it true that the Christus of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play has holes in his hands, and that he submitted to this 
operation when a young man?—HiGutstown, N. J. 


This is another thing that isn’t so. No doubt, the Christus 
of the Oberammergau Passion Play grasps the nails of the 
cross between his fingers, so that it appears as though he were 
really nailed to the cross. This is the manner in which the 
Christus attaches himself to the cross in the crucifixion tableau 
of “Veronica’s Veil.” 


THE PASSION AND THE MASS: INDULGENCES ATTACHED 
TO DEVOTION TO SACRED WOUNDS: ST. JOSEPH NOT 
A WIDOWER 


(1) Will you kindly publish the Mass as compared with 
the Passion of our Lord step by step. Although I follow the 
Mass with my prayer-book, I do not fully understand the 
true meaning. 

(2) I have a recent issue of a Catholic magazine contain- 
ing the prayers to the Holy Wounds of our Lord. In your 
December 1935 last issue I read that the indulgences had 
been revoked, yet this booklet says nothing about it. 

(3) Is it true that St. Joseph was a widower with children, 
when he was espoused to the Blessed Virgin?—A. C., New- 
ARK, N. J. 


(1) The Passion of Christ is commemorated, renewed and 
re-presented in the double consecration of the bread and wine 
into His Sacred Body and Blood. The separate consecration 
indicates in a spiritual and sacramental way the separation 
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of our Lord’s Body and Blood on the altar of the cross. This 
separation signifies death. Herein is the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary repeated in an unbloody manner. Attempts to carry 
out a kind of literal analogy betweeii the events of our Lord’s 
Passion and the Sacrifice of the Mass to the extent of com- 
paring the priests vestments and actions to what transpired 
in the Passion itself are a pious device which may help or 
hinder devotion. In any case tiere is no parallel of this 
kind in the Mass. (2) So far as we know the indulgences 
formerly attached to the ejaculations taught by Sister Mary 
Chambon in honor of the Sacred Wounds of Christ have not 
been restored, at least generally. (3) According to 
apocryphal sources and some Greek Fathers St. Joseph was 
a widower with children. This opinion would preserve the 
virginity of the Blessed Virgin, the “brethren of the Lord” 
being the children of St. Joseph by a former wife. This 
opinion is now antiquated and opposed to the common and 
traditional belief in the Church, which considers St. Joseph 
as having preserved his virginity. There is absolutely 
nothing in the canonical Gospels as to St. Joseph having 
been married before he was espoused to the Blessed Virgin, 
nor is he anywhere called the father of the “brethren of the 
Lord.” (Biblical Questions, vol. 11, Bandas.) 


“HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE” AND “THE MEDICI” 


Are the following volumes in The Modern Library reli- 
able from a Catholic standpoint—‘The History of the 
Renaissance” by John Addington Symonds and “The 
Medici” by G. F. Young?—H. K., McKeesport, Pa. 


Neither of the above books can be recommended for an 
impartial study of the subjects treated. Both writers reflect 
the spirit of the Gibbon’s school, which utterly condemns the 
Middle Ages and lavishes exaggerated praise on the Renais- 
sance. Read the article on the Renaissance and the Medici 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia for the Catholic viewpoint. 
You will find The Renaissance and the Reformation by 
Henry S. Lucas, Professor of European History in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, a much more impartial study than 
either of the books you mention. The latter book is the work 
of a Protestant—but a fair-minded one. 


THE OTHER MARY 


Who was “the other Mary” mentioned by St. Matthew 
(28:1) in the text: “And in the end of the Sabbath, when it 
began to dawn towards the first day of the week, came Mary 
Magdalen and the other Mary to see the sepulcher.” Please 
give the source or authority for your identification—F. B., 
New York, N. Y. 


The “other Mary” mentioned in the above text is Mary, the 
mother of James the Less, as the parallel passage in the Gospel 
according to St. Mark (16:1) explicitly states: “When the 
Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalen and Mary, the mother of 
James, and Salome brought sweet spices, that coming they 
might anoint Jesus.” Pere Lagrange, one of the most con- 
spicuous of modern Biblical scholars, writes in his Com- 
mentary on St. Mark: “Mary of Cleophas, presumably her 
husband, seems unquestionably to be ‘the mother of James the 
Less and Joses’, or ‘the other Mary’ [mentioned in St. Matt. 
28:1].” (The Laymen’s New Testament, p. 387.) 


CANONIZATION OF SAINTS 


A non-Catholic friend asked the following questions: how 
do saints become known as saints? Who declares them saints 
and how? What must a person have been to become a saint 
after death?—D. I. D., Mitton, Mass. 


A canonized saint is a person who has lived a life of 
extraordinary holiness, and after death has been entered into 
the “canon” or list of saints by the Church. The saint is 
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made during life, not after death. It is only after his death 
that the Church formally, after strict investigation, declares 
that he practiced the Christian virtues in an heroic degree 
while alive. It is important to stress the fact that the saint 
practiced Iieroic virtue. He is above the ordinary. He 
stands out from the crowd, as the ads have it. Miracles are 
worked through his intercession after death. When these 
are examined and found to be authentic, the Church declares 
him a saint and proposes him to all Christians for their 
honor and imitation. If one wants to become a saint all he 
has to do is to practice the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity, the moral virtues of prudence, justice, temper- 
ance and fortitude, and the other virtues allied with them, in 
an heroic degree. The miracles worked after death through 
the intercession of the saint are proofs from God that the 
deceased was a person most pleasing to Him during life. 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rile be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having rela- 
tion to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. Anonymous 
letters shall not be considered. 


Cause for Apprehension 
Ep1Tor OF THE SIGN: 

Due to the fact that THE Sicn features excellent articles 
on current topics and history, I have been a constant reader 
of the same. In the May issue, in an article entitled Two 
Milestones to Social Justice, Father Haas says: “In marked 
contrast, the price of farm products, because of a free market, 
fell steeply.” 

After carefully considering what I read on pages 85-86 
and 127-128 of Money Creators (a revealing and thought- 
provoking book by G. M. Coogan—The Sound Money Press, 
Chicago, Ill.), concerning the price of farmers’ products 
during these same years, I wonder if it were not more 
nearly correct to say that the farmer’s market was pegged, 
at least for some products, and against the farmer’s interests 
at that. 

Father Haas advocates an amendment designed to protect 
the farmers in selling their products. From a careful perusal 
of the above mentioned book, I gather that we have not now 
a thoroughly honest money system, but that some very essential 
functions which rightfully belong to a people as a whole, 
have been by deceitful and foul means usurped by the money 
changers; and that were these functions restored to Congress, 
where the Federal Constitution says they belong, and where 
both justice and right reason demand that they be returned, 
we then would have constitutional money, and could have 
a scientific money system in which the American dollar would 
at all times meet the British pound and other foreign coin 
without a handicap. If, besides this, there be honest and 


wholesome legislation, and of course enforced, preventing 
price fixing by monopolies ; and the tariff revised if and where 
necessary, no amendment would be necessary to market the 
farmer’s products equitably with other products. 

Father Haas also advocates that this proposed amendment 
empower Congress to enact maximum hours and minimum 
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wage laws Why not first endeavor to use available means 
before calling on Caesar who may not have any conscience? 
Why not work for 100% unionization of working men first? 
Would this not also be more in accord with the spirit of the 
two Encyclicals on labor? We beg information on these 
questions. 

Capable Catholic men havé repeatedly affirmed that our 
Federal Constitution, making due allowance for the size of 
our country, diversity of racial stocks and religions, etc., is 
an unusually sound document; some profess to find phrases, 
clauses, even whole sentences taken from Catholic authors, 
especially St. Robert Bellarmine. Orestes Brownson, I be- 
lieve, who wrote, ex professo on the Constitution after becom- 
ing a Catholic, though admitting that it was couched in the 
language of Jean Jacques Rousseau, said it was, in fact, sound, 
because the ideas are Catholic, being taken from the natural 
law, etc. 

Cardinal Billiot gave the following as the key to history: 
“Let us destroy Jesus the Nazarene, let us erase Him from 
the world of the living, and His name shall no longer be 
remembered.” Evidence exists to support the theory that 
the French Revolution, some subsequent revolutions, the 
liberalism condemned by Pope Pius IX in the Syllabus of 
Errors, Bolshevism, the various shades of Socialism, such 
as Fabianism (and one may suspect Brain Trustism), are all 
manifestations emanating from related sources, if not from 
but one source. The fact that the theory of the perfectability 
of mankind (a denial of original sin) is so widely propagated, 
can also be ascribed, at least in part, to this source. 

There is a Child Labor amendment pending. Apprehensive 
comments concerning it and certain phases of the school ques- 
tion most intimately connected with it, have repeatedly been 
made; the latest to come to my‘notice is an article by the 
Central Verein in the Catholic Daily Tribune. New Dealer 
Tugwell in his book, Jndustrial Disciplinc, page 206, hints of 
Federal incorporation of business, and admits that that means 
extension of Federal power. The liberalism condemned by 
Pope Pius IX is not dead, but bearing its nefarious fruit. 
Article XX XIX of the Syllabus of Errors states: “The State 
is the fount and origin of all rights, itself enjoys a right which 
knows no limit,” and article LVI: “The laws of morality need 
no divine sanction, nor is there any necessity that human laws 
should conform to the laws of nature or that they should 
derive their binding force from God.” Do not these two con- 
demned propositions reflect sentiments all too commonly held 
nowadays ? 7 

Yet, we are “frankly” told by Father Haas to centralize 
authority and amend the Constitution. Judging from the 
latest centralization of banking (1935) and the pending amend- 
ment (Child Labor), may one not, I ask, become apprehensive ? 
Fonp bu Lac, Wis. (Rev.) Martin A. WiTTMAN. 


Early Convents 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

The letters appearing in the recent issues of THE S16n tell- 
ing of the early convents located in the original Thirteen 
Colonies have been very interesting. However, I wish to cor- 
rect the statement of a recent contributor who asserted that the 
Visitation Convent in Georgetown, D. C., was the second con- 
vent of nuns in the Colonies. 

The present Visitation Convent and Academy in George- 
town is the direct successor to a Franciscan Poor Clare Con- 
vent and School which preceded it and was even located on 
the same parcel of ground today occupied by the Visitation 
Academy. 

The story of the coming of the daughters of Clare of Assisi 
to the thriving port of Georgetown is quite interesting. The 
horrors of the French Revolution caused three Poor Clares 
under their Abbess, Maria de la Marche, to seek refuge in 
Colonial America, and ultimately in Maryland. In 1798 they 
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arrived in Georgetown and opened a school for young ladies 
in September of that year. 
When Fr. Leonard Neale, S.J., came to Georgetown 
towards the close of the year 1798 to assume the presidency 
f the college, he found the Poor Clares living in a small house 
that they owned on Third and Fayette Streets (now designated 
s 35th & P Sts.). This same Fr. Neale then sent to Philadelphia 
Miss Alice Lalor and a few other pious women, who had 
recently come from Ireland to Philadelphia and cherished the 
idea of founding a convent under Fr. Neale’s direction. Upon 
their arrival in Georgetown, Miss Lalor and her companions 
boarded with the Poor Clares and helped them conduct their 
hool. Soon they secured a small cottage of their own close 


by the Clarist Convent and opened a school of their own in 





June, 1799, 

Che little community of Clares had a continuous struggle 
with poverty, for their school did not prove a very successful 
venture. It is narrated that on one occasion these nuns had 


ll a cherished pet, their parrot, to procure food. An early 
Georgetown newspaper has an ad which reads: “George Town 
Madame de la Marche has for sale waters for sore 
eyes and various salves.” Thus we see that their school was 
called the George Town Academy, and likewise that these 
Franciscan Poor Clares tried in several ways to support them- 


LAC idemy. 


In 1804 Madame de la Marche, the Abbess, died. Her suc- 
cessor, Madame de la Rochefoucault, in 1805 sold their con- 
vent, furniture and books to Bishop Neale and with her com- 
panion returned to France in 1806. Thus the second convent 
founded in the Original Thirteen Colonies came to an end. 
Bishop Neale then turned over this little Franciscan convent 

» Miss Lalor and her companions. These Irish women be- 
came the founders and first members of the Georgetown Visi- 
tation Convent. Among the books left by the Poor Clares 

found a copy of the Rule of the Visitation. This book was 
one that Bishop Neale had long been seeking, but had been 
unable to obtain due to the destruction of the Visitation 
Motherhouse at Annecy during the French Terror. 

The record of early convents in the Colonies should read 
as follows: 

(1) The Carmelite Convent, founded in 1790 at Port To- 
bacco, Maryland. 

(2) The Franciscan Poor Clare Convent, commenced in 
Georgetown in 1798. 

(3) The Pious Ladies’ Convent of Georgetown, founded in 
1799. These women became Visitandines in 1814, taking their 
solemn vows in 1816. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. GasrRIEL J. NAUGHTEN, O.F.M. 


Personal Mention 
EpITor or THE SIGN: 


Might I suggest a possible improvement for THE Sicn from 
the viewpoint of reader interest? — 

Why not have biographical notes of the authors of your 
articles after the manner of Harper’s, The Forum, the Atlantic, 
and Scribner's. I always like to know who writes articles, 
and I fancy a great many other people feel the same way, 
especially if they are interested in the subject. 

From the author’s point of view, it seems to me it would 
give additional compensation in the matter of publicity, en- 
abling the public to remember them better. If a writer desired 
to remain anonymous, or partially so, he would only need 
I notice in one of your letters to the editor in 
the July issue that the writer asks a question concerning the 
writer of one of the articles. 
Grove St., N. Y. 


to say so. 


Frep S. RIcKEy. 


Epitor’s Note: The contributor’s page—Personal Men- 
fion—which appears in this number will be a regular monthly 
feature of THE SIGN. 
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American Recipients of Lourdes Favors 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I noticed the request in the May number of Tue Siew for 
a record of an American who was cured or favored at Lourdes, 
I would like to tell you about my brother, who was completely 
cured of tuberculosis in his feet. 

Paul Cyril Curran suffered from this disease for eight years, 
from the age of six until fourteen, when he was cured at 
Lourdes. The trouble appeared in one foot and after an opera- 
tion seemed better, but later on his other foot became affected 
and much more seriously. Specialists operated several times, 
took the entire arch and all the bones from the foot. The dress- 
ing, draining and treatments were so severe that Paul at times 
suffered intensely. He was a very religious child, always so 
patient and praying to get well. He was taken to the Shrine 
of St. Anne in Canada, but was not helped ; then to the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Consolation in Carey, Ohio, staying for the 
nine days’ novena at each place. On the ninth day at Carey 
he walked out of the church without his crutches, but the 
trouble returned later. Paul’s mother and father were very 
saintly and always felt if they could take him to Lourdes he 
would be cured. In 1904 they made the journey, spending the 
nine days at Lourdes. Paul was not instantly cured, but on 
the boat coming home he noticed his feet healing up—he had, 
by the way, thirteen openings in one foot made from “drain- 
ing” the disease. After leaving Lourdes he merely kept his 
feet bandaged. By the time he reached America again he was 
well and never had any return of his trouble. He never re- 
quired any special shoes and could walk as well as anyone, 
even with the loss of all the bones from the feet. He grew 
well and strong and went to California to St. Vincent’s Col- 
lege, coming back to Pittsburgh for his vacation. When re- 
turning to California to resume his schooling he took appendi- 
citis on the train and died before an operation could be per- 
formed in Portland, Oregon. He was eighteen years of age. 
He died on the Blessed Mother’s birthday, September 8, 1907, 
a very holy and well-prepared death. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa, Mrs. Joun N. Wo re, née Curran. 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 

The writer who inquired about favors received by Ameri- 
cans at Lourdes in your May issue will be interested in the 
following case. 

Rev. James Hickey of Revere, Mass., when a young priest 
many years ago, was afflicted with a disease—tuberculosis, as 
I remember it, which many distinguished physicians pro- 
nounced would be fatal within a year at most. Rather than 
remain at his home with the consolations his friends could af- 
ford him, the young priest resolved to live the few months left 
him as if he were well, and he traveled to Europe. He visited 
Lourdes and was so profoundly impressed by the shrine that 
he promised Our Lady he would build a church in her honor 
if he were spared through her intercession. 

Twenty years later Father Hickey, alive and well, was able 
to erect the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in Beachmont, 
Mass., which contains a miniature copy of the shrine. At the 
time his financial sacrifices were so great that he had to bor- 
row furniture for his residence, but his parish prospered at 
once and today contains three permanent priests, augmented 
by others during the summer, At the annual novenas in honor 
of Our Lady of Lourdes many favors are reported by the 
parishioners who pray at the little shrine. 

These details are written from memory and I cannot guar- 
antee that they are 100 per cent accurate, but essentially the 
story is true and may be verified by Rev. Arthur Cronin, 
Father Hickey’s successor, whose rectory is at 1 Endicott 
Avenue, Beachmont, Mass. I do not know whether Father 
Hickey’s case has been authenticated as a genuine miracle. 


BEACHMONT, Mass. C.%. 5. 
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An Error Corrected 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


May I call your attention to the fact that on page 717, column 
2, of my article When Are We Dead? in the July issue there 
is a typographical error. The sentence should read: “It should 
be clear, too, that resuscitation experiments in mo way in- 
validate apologetic miracles.” As the sentence stands I fear 
it is rather misleading. 


New YorK Francis P. LEBurFe, S.J. 


Promoting Catholic Culture 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


How fortunate it is that editors have minds of their own! 
If you were to be influenced by every criticism which comes 
to your desk, you would end in an explosion, like the chameleon 
that made the hopeless effort to accommodate himself to all 
the varied colors of a Turkish rug. 

What calls forth these sentiments is the letter in the current 
issue of THE SicN from Susannah Lange. She complains 
that too many of your writers live in England, and that your 
magazine makes its appeal too exclusively to the “intellectu- 
els.” One finds it hard to sympathize with either of these 
complaints. My own reaction would be to say, as to the 
foreign writers, “What of it?” 

As to the other complaint, that THE S1G6n is too “high brow” 
for the uneducated reader, many of us would say, “Thank God 
for that!”” We have had an overabundance of publications 
in this country of the sort which is suited only to the simple, 
pious Catholic. There is, of course, a need for such papers. 
But we have lacked a sufficient number of magazines which 
would appeal to the cultured reader. It is a delight to find 
THE SicNn a publication which is always interesting and 
deserving of respect and admiration. An Episcopalian lady, 
to whom I sent THE S1eGn for a year, was delighted with it 
and wrote to thank me saying: “It is splendid. We can pro- 
duce nothing to equal it on our side!” 


SHERBURNE, N., Y. INTERESTED READER. 


Catholic Press at the World’s Fair 
EpITor oF THE SIGN: 

Anent your reference to the “many who still do not know 
of our magazine” in your letter to me of June 8th, the idea 
came to me. Why wouldn’t it be a splendid opportunity for 
the leading Catholic magazines, weeklies, monthlies and news- 
papers (the latter of course in the national field) to join 
interests and obtain sufficient space for display purposes and 
a reading room where visitors could rest and read and use 
it as a meeting place for friends, at the exposition to be held 
near New York in the near future. This would give direct 
contact to thousands of prospective subscribers. 

There could be Catholic college students trained as salesmen 
and purveyors of information as to convents, hospices, Catholic 
rooming houses, etc., for those who would prefer them to 
hotels, and a daily program of addresses by good speakers on 
Catholic Action and other religious subjects, driving home 
the duty of Catholics to support their own press. 
CHEEKTOWAGO, N. Y Joun F. Hussey. 


Eprtor’s Note: We trust that the Catholic Press will be 
adequately represented at the proposed World Fair in New 


York. 


Thanks for Re-mailed Literature 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

We the old people in this Home for the Aged, Little Sisters 
of ‘the Poor, wish to express our sincere thanks to the readers 
of Tue Sicn for their prompt and generous response in mail- 
ing to us copies of your excellent magazine. 
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May God bless and reward our dear friends for their 
generosity. 

Many packages come to us from as far off as Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey and even California. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. E. R. MARKLEY. 


Patron of Statesmen 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 

In the June issue of THE S1cGn I noticed someone requested 
the name of the patron saint of statesmen and you did not 
seem sure there was one. Surely you haven’t overlooked 
St. Catherine of Sienna? Her greatest work was statesman- 
ship and all diplomats are dedicated to her devotion. Many 
of them place all their important cases at her feet that the 
solution may be for the betterment of mankind. I happen 
to know personally of a very religious woman who has placed 
Sir Anthony Eden and the welfare of England in the hands 
of St. Catherine. She did this during the recent League crisis 
and as yet no grief has come of the problem. So, any or all 
of those seeking a patron saint for statesmen should remember 
that it was St. Catherine of Sienna who by her intelligent 
strategy had the Pope brought from Avignon back to Rome. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. M. H. Davies. 


Epitor’s Note: We have scanned five lists of Patrons and 
not one gives a patron of statesmen. The matter of patron 
saints of various professions and of those afflicted with differ- 
ent diseases is quite indefinite and uncertain. Only when a saint 
has been designated by ecclesiastical authority, as St. Aloysius 
and St. Gabriel have been declared by the Popes patrons 
of youth—or when approved custom has designated a servant 
of God as a particular patron, can we have any confidence in 
the designation. It is interesting to note that The New Catho- 
lic Dictionary says that St. Catherine of Sienna is “patroness 
of fire prevention” for some undeclared reason. That she 
might well be a patroness of statesmen is evident from her 
remarkable life. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.P.B. McG., Brookline, Mass.; A.H., Ossining, oe 
M.D., Jamaica, N. Y.; M.A., Elmhurst, N. Y. ; R.P., Chicago. 
Ili.; M.C.P.T. "Louisville. Ky.; W.D., Quincy, Ill; : M.E. O’D.., 
Portland, Maine; C.F.W., St. Louis, Mo.; D. O’N., Norwich, 
Conn.; EVP., Brooklyn, BM. Bi - SM.J, Wichita, Kansas ; 
D.W., Artesian. South Dakota; J.M., Dedham, Mass.; S.V. 
McC., Springfield, Mass.; M.H., New York, N. Y.; GS., 
Chicago, Ill.; W.A.N., Cincinnsti, Ohio. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Anthony, M.W.F., Phila, Pa.; St. Joseph, M.E.H., 
Elizabeth, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
J.C., Roxbury, Mass.; Little Flower of Jesus, M.O.M., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Anthony, Sacred Heart of Jesus, M.J.C., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, J. O’D., Bayonne, N. J.; Poor 
Souls, M.J.W.V., Omaha, Nebraska; Sacred Heart, E.M.F., 
New York, N. Y.; Our Lady of Miraculous Medal, M.G., 
Woodside, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, M.K.R., Leavenworth, 
Kansas; Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, Holy Souls, M.H., 
N. Y. C.; Our Queen of Holy Rosary, G.S., Chicago, III.; 
Sacred Heart, St. Anthony, J.J.C., Trenton, N. J.; St. An- 
thony, M.E.K., Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Holy Souls, Sr., M.A., 
Jersey City, N. J.; St. Francis Xavier, A.C.C., Malden, 
Mass.; M.B.E.. Freeport, N. Y.; M.W.Z., St. Matthews, Ky. ; 


L.C.L., Washington, D. C.; S.J.A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.J.C., 
Washington, D, C.; R.A. Albany, N. Y.;.C.S., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; D.W., Artesian, So. Dakota. 








The New Deal in France 


French Politics Present a Confused and Swiftly Changing Scene. 


Which of 


the‘ Various Forces Striving for Mastery Will Finally Dominate the Country? 


F )R several years I have been writ- 
i1 these pages that there was no ap- 
parent solution of France’s increasingly 
urgent troubles except in the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship of some kind. The 
f the past few months have made 
that probability seem much more like a 
And whereas there was for- 
merly some reason to doubt whether the 
ultimate dictatorship would be of the 
Right or of the Left, when the conflict 
came to its crisis, there can be very little 
ubt now that France is heading towards 
a dictatorship of the Left. 


certainty. 





French Political Factions 

UT the change has come in wunex- 
B I i ways. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the results of the general 
election at the end of May, and the results 
of the sudden strike movement during 

ne. The general election did not suf- 
ntly reflect the full extent of the great 
wave of discontent which demanded a 
completely new deal and an end to politi- 
cal manipulation and intrigue. It did 
produce one very remarkable result, in 
ng it certain that the next Prime 

in France would be a Socialist, 
is the Socialists have hitherto re- 
| even to accept office in any coali- 

But in practice M. Léon Blum 












d have been faced with precisely the 
s culties as his predecessors, 
through not having a clear majority. 
The fact that the Socialist leader, M. 
Blum, became Prime Minister of the new 
Government does not at all mean that 
the Socialists in France “won the elec- 
tion” in the same sense as when either 
Democrats or Republicans win an elec- 






tion for the Presidency in the United 
tes. The French Chamber of Deputies 
consists of rather less than 600 members, 
and for many years past no one party has 
ever won even half that number of seats. 
French politics are split into factions, 
party labels which bear little rela- 
tion to what they actually stand for. 
Actually the “Republicans of the Left” 
(whose title sounds decidedly radical) 
have for some time been the chief section 
of the conservative Centre; while the 
Radicals (or Radical Socialists) have 
been the chief party in the Left ‘Centre. 
For a good many years the Radicals have 


with 





By Denis Gwynn 


been the largest single party in the 
Chamber, and they have usually provided 
the Premiers who have headed the vari- 
ous short lived coalitions. 

But in recent years the Socialists have 
been growing steadily in numbers in 
Parliament. In the last Chamber they 
had roughly 100 seats, while the Radicals 
had about 150. The Socialists however 
refused to take part in any coalition what- 
ever; and they thus held the balance of 
power to a great extent, whenever the 
existing coalition began to fall asunder. 
They could always turn the scale by vot- 
ing against the Government when a suf- 
ficient number of its supporters deserted 
it. Broadly speaking, there were about 
a dozen different parties, ranging from 
the small royalist group on the extreme 
Right to the communists on the extreme 
Left. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of 
such conditions, and to insure a victory 
for a general program of the Left, the 
Socialists determined before the recent 
elections to form a compact with the 
Radicals and with the Communists. They 
agreed that they would each support one 
another’s candidates at the second ballot 
when it had become apparent that one 
or other was most likely to win any con- 
stituency. That compact has become 
widely known as the basis of the Popular 
Front. They agreed on a vague program 
of minimum reforms, and then went to 
the country with separate programs, but 
with a clear understanding that after 
the first ballot the other two parties would 
support whichever had fared best in every 
district. At the same time, Léon Blum, 
the Socialist leader, announced definitely 
that if the elections resulted in a general 
victory for the Popular Front the Social- 
ists would for the first time take part in 
the new Government. 


Chamber Little Changed 


HE result of this compact between 

the three main parties of the Left was 
that in the second ballot their forces suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a safe working ma- 
jority. But the change was surprisingly 
small. The three parties together held 
about 350 seats in the Chamber, which 
was little more than they had held in 
the last Parliament. But in the last Par- 
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liament the Socialists as well as the Com- 
munists had always refused to give sup- 
port to any Government. This time, if 
the compact succeeded in practice, they 
had a clear working majority. But it was 
extremely doubtful whether the Radicals, 
who had generally been moderate Liber- 
als in the past, would in practice be able 
to work in co-operation with their new 
allies. 


Composition of Chamber 


HE main result of the election had 

been that the moderate parties of the 
Centre lost seats to their more extreme 
associates at both ends. Thus, the extreme 
Right actually gained seats. (I pur- 
posely refrain from giving exact figures 
because it is almost impossible to classify 
accurately the various groups in the 
Chamber, and the allegiance of many 
deputies to their parties is often very 
doubtful.) But broadly speaking the ex- 
treme Right gained seats from the Right 
Centre, and the extreme Left gained 
heavily at the expense of the Left Centre. 


The Communists increased their numbers’ 


to 70, and the Socialists increased from 
100 to 150; while the Radicals dropped 
from 150 to 100, This meant that the 
Radicals and Socialists changed places, 
very much in the same way that the old 
Liberal Party in England declined and 
was outnumbered by the Labor Party. 
Léon Blum thus became the leader of 
the largest party in the Chamber, and as 
such became entitled by custom to form 
the next Government. He had never 
previously held any ministerial posi- 
tion; and as the Socialists had never 
before been the most numerous party in 
the Chamber, he had not even been the 
recognized “Leader of the Opposition.” 
That fact in itself was very significant; 
for France was now to have a Socialist 
Prime Minister, for the first time under 
the Third Republic. But even now his 
party comprised only one fourth of the 
Chamber, and his future plans must de- 
pend entirely upon the co-operation of 
his associates, the Radicals and the 
Communists. 
Everybody was wondering how this 
very ill-assorted alliance would manage 
to hold together, and predicting that the 
Radicals would soon sevolt and join 
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forces again with the Centre, when 
M. Blum’s plans received a severe blow 
in the refusal of the Communists to join 
his Ministry. They promised benevolent 
sympathy and co-operation, but they de- 
clined to share in any responsibility for 
the measures the new Government would 
take. They were only 70, compared 
with the 100 Socialists in the last Cham- 
ber; but they intended to adopt precisely 
the same tactics which Blum himself 
had practiced in the past—declining to 
pledge his support to any government 
and determined to throw out any Gov- 
ernment which did not accept his dicta- 
tion. There was apparently no hope of 
progress in such a situation, except by 
drawing closer to the moderate Radicals 
and forming another coalition with all 
the familiar compromises and_hesi- 
tations. 


The Strike Movement 


T was while Blum was confronted 

with these problems, and when the vic- 
tory of the Popular Front seemed likely 
to be no more substantial than that of 
other patched-up coalitions, that the 
Communists took the initiative by or- 
ganizing , simultaneous strikes all over 
France. Their plans had been well pre- 
pared and they worked with formidable 
efficiency. They adopted everywhere the 
new and highly efficient technique of the 
“stay-in-strike,” which has been the sub- 
ject of many pamphlets and explanatory 
articles in the Communist press of all 
countries for some time past. It was 
specially well suited to the conditions of 
French labor, which has for long been 
extremely backward in industrial or- 
ganization. The trade unions in France 
have never. attained anything like the 
large and comprehensive membership of 
the English trade unions or of the Ger- 
man unions before they were dissolved. 

What usually happens in a French 
strike is that the active spirits who be- 
long to the C.G.T. (General Federation 
of Workers) commence an agitation 
when some acute grievance has arisen, 
and the rest of the workers can be in- 
duced to follow them if they feel sore 
enough and if the agitators are suffi- 
ciently persuasive. In England almost 
all factory workers belong to their trade 
union, and they all stop work at once 
when they receive orders from the trade 
union executive. But a strike in the 
familiar sense of refusing to come to 
work and picketing the factory or place 
where other workers from _ outside 
might try to take their places, is a diffi- 
cult and hazardous business compared 
with the new tactics. The men and 
women who would hesitate to strike for 
fear that somebody else may get their 
places can be much more easily induced 
to remain in the factory. They cannot 
easily be evicted, and with energetic 
action the strike leaders may easily in- 
timidate the works managers or direc- 


tors by refusing to let them leave until 
they consent to the workers’ demands. 

There is the still more attractive and 
exciting inducement that the workers 
are thus enabled to declare that they 
have gained possession of the industries. 
In this direction the communist propa- 
ganda was well prepared. Needless to 
say, the strikes took the great mass of 
the workers by surprise. But the 
method was so simple and so effective 
that it met with a most enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The whole thing was well timed 
and carried through with skill and 
vigor. The strikes spread with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, often to industries 
where trade union organization was al- 
most unknown. The headquarters of the 
C.G.T. was receiving telephone calls 
from all over France, from groups of 
workers who simply announced that they 
had taken over the factories but that 
they had no idea what they should do 
next. 

It spread to every sort of trade and 
industry. The docks were seized, and 
in some cases the ships also. Factories 
were occupied for days on end, with the 
red flag flying over them, just as was 
done in Italy soon after the war when 
the Fascist organization arose under 
Mussolini to counteract the movement. 
The great stores were occupied; the 
bakers’ and butchers’ shops, the hotels, 
the mines, even the dancing halls in 
Paris and on the Riviera. The workers 
scarcely knew what they were striking 
about, except that they were thoroughly 
discontented with the state of the coun- 
try, the shrinkage of trade and the in- 
crease of unemployment. But the direc- 
tors of the strike movement knew quite 
well what was their immediate objective. 
It was simply to enable the new govern- 
ment under Léon Blum to intimidate 
the newly elected Parliament into grant- 
ing, without discussion or compromise, 
the minimum demands laid down in the 
election program of the Popular Front. 


Effect of Strikes 


HETHER Blum knew that the 

strikes were to be launched, or 
whether he attempted to discourage their 
spread, can only be guessed. Cer- 
tainly nothing could have assisted his 
plans better—for the time being; and 
certainly he took the fullest advantage 
of the situation which they created. In 
broadcasting an appeal to the people to 
return to work, he pledged himself, be- 
fore he had yet even confronted the new 
Parliament, that on the following day 
the new Government would propose 
legislation granting the full program 
which they demanded. Parliament met 
with the strikes still spreading like an 
epidemic; and the new charter of the 
working classes was carried in record 
time. It has already become law; pro- 
viding for a forty-hour week, a fort- 
night’s holiday on full pay, and collec- 
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tive agreements for wages and industrial 
conditions. 

It would be quite wrong to assume 
that Léon Blum is simply a doctrinaire 
politician who has been unable to con- 
trol the whirlwind that has arisen 
through the success of the Popular 
Front. He is one of the most astute 
politicians in France, with long experi- 
ence as the leader of his party, a highly 
educated Jew with a keen appreciation 
of the consequences of his program. I 
find it very hard to doubt that he was 
aware that the strikes were in prepara- 
tion, and that he deliberately used his 
opportunity to override the opposition 
which would inevitably have defeated 
his program in Parliament. 


Blum’s Program 


S an economic program his meas- 

ures are obviously unworkable in 
the ordinary sense. No country can 
suddenly achieve economic recovery 
with a simultaneous policy of shorter 
hours and higher wages, at a time when 
its export trade has dwindled heavily 
and its finances are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The analogy with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal is only super- 
ficial. The United States is a vast 
country with immense resources for in- 
ternal development, and with almost in- 
exhaustible reserves of credit. France, 
on the other hand, is intensively culti- 
vated, and its industries are very largely 
dependent on exports to other countries. 
She has borrowed so often and so much 
that her internal reserves are almost ex- 
hausted, and no foreign country will 
lend to France with any sense of confi- 
dence under present conditions. The 
immediate and inevitable result of the 
new measures must be that France’s ex- 
port industries will suffer because costs 
and wages have risen; while internally 
both the Government and the heavily 
taxed industries will have to pay out 
more each week, although they are al- 
ready in extreme difficulties for bor- 
rowing. 

To pretend that the new system can be 
financed without inflation is simply ab- 
surd. France dreads inflation, and its 
inevitable consequences. The small capi- 
talists and pensioners who are so numer- 
ous in France will very soon find their 
fixed incomes are worth less than they 
have been worth hitherto. The new 
Government announces, of course, that 
it will fight to the last ditch to avoid de- 
valuation; but there is obviously no es- 
cape from it, in one form or another. 
Léon Blum and his extremely able 
Finance Minister, M. Vincent Auriol, 
must be perfectly aware of this; and 
they must have made up their minds 
that the price of the new reforms will 
have to be paid. In the meantime they 
have carried through sweeping social 
reforms which can scarcely be repealed. 
They have already dismissed the Gov- 
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ernor of the Bank of France, and 
provided for placing the Bank under 
popular control, by creating a new board 
of Regents who will include representa- 
tives of the trade unions. 

They have set to work at such a pace, 
and have released such forces of unrest, 
that no man can say how far the process 
will continue. If Blum himself can ride 
the whirlwind he will be a very big man 
indeed. But it is more than possible 
that he has deliberately let loose a revo- 
lution in the belief that others will re- 
place him before long. When the Com- 
munists were showing the workers how 
easy it was to seize the factories and in- 
sist upon obtaining their demands, he 
must have realized quite well that the 
process will be repeated again and again, 
until some strong hand regains control. 
For the present it may well be that 
Blum is deliberately relaxing control in 
order that the existing system may be 
overthrown. 

rhe desire for revolution in almost 
any form has in fact been one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of 
young France in recent years. Many 
young Catholics, scarcely less than the 
young Socialists and Communists, have 
been expressing their discontent in 
terms that foreign observers cannot 
easily appreciate. Disgust with capi- 
as a sordid and unjust system 
ich destroys the security of the poor 
enriches the speculator and the slave 
‘r, has been the theme of the young 
salists of almost every class. The 

valists of the extreme Right have been 
‘aising the high-handed methods of 
Hitler and of Mussolini as vehemently 






as the young Communists have been up- 





ing the systematic planning of Bol- 
shevik Russia. The young generation 
as a whole is sick of the ineptitude of 
party politics, in a country which seems 
pable of producing strong and stable 
government under the present con- 





Disgust With Parliament 
T HAT fact indeed has a very consider- 
ble bearing upon the spontaneous re- 
sponse all over France to the sudden 
strike movement which the Communists 





engineered. The idea of overriding 
Parliament and forcing the government 
to carry measures before they could be 
debated, has appealed at once to mil- 
lions of young people who have no re- 


spect left for the professional politicians, 
and who have come to expect that 
Parliament will only obstruct new pro- 
posals from any quarter. The idea that 
tl orkers should themselves run the 





factories, or even the ships, shocks them 
much less than it would have shocked a 
generation which had not grown accus- 
tomed to the revolutionary methods of 
dictatorial government in Russia and 


in Italy and Germany. There is in 
France a vast revolt against the inef- 


ficiency and helplessness of Parliament 
and against the selfish and sordid con- 
servatism of the bourgeoisie. 

By the rapidity of its actions and the 
popular appeal of its program Léon 
Blum’s government has indeed gained a 
measure of sympathy which could not 
have been expected even a month ago. 
He has faced a crisis with energy and 
courage and has acted with a reckless- 
ness which will always appeal to youth. 
But the outcome of his actions is likely 
to be far more revolutionary than has 
even yet appeared. He—or rather the 
strikers’ organizers—have overridden 
Parliament and the Bank of France and 
intimidated the rulers of every important 
industry. There is no apparent reason 
why the process should not be carried 
indefinitely further, until the whole life 
of the country is brought under the au- 
thority of a proletarian dictatorship. He 
has already taken steps to dissolve the 
semi-military organizations which op- 
posed him in politics. The Croix de 
Feu has been disbanded and forbidden 
even to hold meetings of any kind. 


Catholic Trade Unions 


HAT of the Church’s future if 

events do in fact develop on those 
lines? Anxiety has found ample expres- 
sion in the Catholic Press and in the pas- 
torals of all bishops. There is a belated 
stampede to sweep the Catholic workers 
into the Catholic trade unions, which 
have been laboring for years past in a 
very small way and with little enough 
support, to propagate the Catholic doc- 
trines of social reform. In theory they 
have had no lack of encouragement. But 
the practical result has been little more 
than a general tendency to quote the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and his succes- 
sors as evidence of the foresight of the 
Popes. The total membership of the 
Catholic trade unions has been ex- 
tremely small. They have been almost 
always a band of idealistic or charitable 
men and women in various places, who 
have tried to negotiate improved condi- 
tions by appealing to the Papal encycli- 
cals and exhorting the more benevolent 
employers to take a generous view. 

In comparison with their small num- 
bers, the Catholic trade unions can in- 
deed show a remarkable record of minor 
successes. They have secured better 
wages or shorter hours and better con- 
ditions of work time after time; but 
they have necessarily operated on a 
small scale and they have been re- 
garded with strong hostility by the 
C.G.T., with its anti-religious and vio- 
lently socialist tradition. So now, when 
the new government has announced that 
the trade unions shall negotiate col- 
lectively with the employers in regard 
to all future questions, the Catholic 
trade unions have not even been con- 
sulted. When they protested, they were 
met with a defiant veto from Jouhaux, 
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the leader of the C.G.T. He declares 
that the Government can only recognize 
national or regional unions of the fullest 
representative character. There is no 
room, he says, for sectarian associations 
in economic matters ; and if the Catholic 
trade unionists wish to be consulted they 
have only to enroll in the C.G.T. 

Have the bishops appealed too late 
for that general support of the Catholic 
trade unions which might have been 
really effective if it existed before? All 
praise is due to the labors of men like 
Cardinal Liénart, the young bishop of 
Lille—who was made a bishop, and a 
Cardinal very soon afterwards, in recog- 
nition of his devoted work to promote 
the Catholic trade union movement. The 
Holy Father himself has appealed again 
and again in their behalf. But the re- 
sponse was undoubtedly far less than it 
might have been; and in present condi- 
tions it seems very unlikely that the new 
Socialist Government will give recogni- 
tion to any similar organization. 

Yet it may- be, even now, that the 
character of the new political and eco- 
nomic revolution in France will develop 
on lines which were unforeseen. The 
Communists who have suddenly startled 
France by launching the general strikes 
have been organized for years past under 
the direction of Moscow’s international 
propaganda. If they are to exercise so 
much power under the new conditions, 
Frenchmen will examine much more 
closely their credentials as well as their 
political and economic aims. Already 
there is an open cleavage between the two 
ablest of the young Communist leaders, 
Thorez and Doriot. In his rebellion 
against dictation from Moscow, Doriot 
is adopting an attitude very. reminiscent 
of Mussolini’s patriotic socialism in 
Italy after the war. 


The Future Course 


HE strength of the Croix de Feu, of 

the Action Frangaise and of the vari- 
ous Fascist movements in France which 
were in revolt against the corruption of 
parliamentary government, has lain in 
the fact that they drew recruits from all 
classes. They are still there, still 
ardently restless and eager for leader- 
ship, no matter what decrees may be 
passed to dissolve their organizations. 
If a patriotic wing of the Socialist and 
Communist alliance comes into being 
under able leadership, it may yet sweep 
France in much the same way that 
Mussolini’s Fascists and Hitler’s Nazis 
swept Italy and Germany. France, 
as much as any other country, has dis- 
approved and despised the excesses and 
the anarchy which have been produced 
in Spain by the activities of the Com- 
munist agents there and it is by no means 
probable that the young France will wish 
to take the Spanish revolution as its 
model. The very near future should re- 
veal which direction France is going. 
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By Grace Brewster 


—_ o’clock Sunday night: and 
Sally Page couldn’t find her bracelet, 
the one with the three sapphires in it, 
that Jerry had given her. This was 
serious, partly because it was almost the 
only piece of real jewelry she had, and 
partly because Jerry himself was likely 
to ring the apartment bell at any 
moment. And he was a worldly-wise 
young man who watched his invest- 
ments. 

It was not in her jewel-box, and not 
in any one of the silly, impossible places 
where she searched desperately. 

“I give it up,” she said at last to 
her chum Pat, who had eagerly as- 
sisted in the search. “I'll just have to 
change to my purple dress, and murmur 


’ 


“DO YOU GO IN THERE EVERY DAY ?’ 
SHE QUESTIONED HIM. 


something about the bracelet not being 
becoming to it.” 

“If you think you lost it outside, you'd 
better advertise,” said practical Pat. 

“Yes, and suppose Jerry saw the ad- 
vertisement. I don’t want him to know 
I’ve lost it, if I can help it.” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but put it 
up to St. Anthony.” 

Sally looked amusedly tolerant. She 


had nothing against Pat’s religion, ex-. 


cept the fact that she herself had been 
brought up without much of any. “He’s 
the helpful friend that found your hand- 
bag that time ?” 

“He’s found lots of things for me,” 
said Pat, as she sat down to pursue the 
interrupted setting of her auburn curls. 
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“Well, I'll try anything once,” re- 
plied Sally, as she whirled out, a pic- 
ture in the purple chiffon, her black 
hair glossy and smart above her dark 
eyes and a-thought-too-red lips. 

Jerry was smooth, sleek and sophisti- 
cated. His business, if any, was mys- 
terious, but it provided generously for 
bracelets and night-clubs. For two 
months now, Sally had led a gay butter- 
fly existence, with two or three dates a 
week at the smartest places in town. 

All this “Jerry-business,” as Pat 
called it, started when Sally quarreled 
with her devoted Jim Marvin from her 
home-town. Sally and Jim, Pat and 
Joe O'Malley, had been a happy four- 
some, always having the jolliest kind of 
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double-dates. That all ended when Jim 
and Sally parted company; for Joe and 
Jerry mixed about as well as oil and 
water, and Jerry professed to hate 
double-dates anyway. 

Not .even Pat knew the real story of 
the quarrel between Sally and Jim. Joe’s 
was that the idea of a mixed 
marriage had scared them: Jim was 
Catholic, Sally not much of anything, 
“and they’re both so independent.” But 
Pat disagreed. “That may be true for 


guess 


Jim: he takes everything seriously. But 
Sally just craves excitement. She’s 
tired of Jim, for a while anyway. A lot 


of the girls in her office go around with 
Jerry’s sort, and Sally wants to have 
her fling too. It’s a mood. Just pray 
it changes soon.” 


7 Sally, Pat ventured only one re- 
mark. “You're too fine, mavourneen, 


ever to be satisfied with shams. You'll 
be wanting the real thing.” And all the 
answer Sally had for that was a 


shoulder-shrug, robbed of all sarcasm by 
her usual sunny smile. 

When Sally came in very late that 
night, Pat was already asleep, but on 
her dresser she found a paper in Pat’s 
writing,—a few simple prayers, even 
the Our Father written out. (Pat had 
laughed over that. “I suppose she 
knew it once, but she’s probably for- 
gotten it. I’d better write it for her.”) 

“Bless the little red-head!” said Sally. 
“She took me at my word. Well, Saint 
\nthony, here comes Sally,” and she 
put the paper in her hand-bag. 

Over their coffee Pat followed up 
with practical suggestions. “You'd bet- 
ter go to St. John’s Church—it’s so near 
your office. You'll find St. Anthony on 
the right side with the Baby in his 
arms. Not the old man—that’s St. 
Joseph. The young friar, you know. 
Make your offering, light your candle, 
say your prayers; and I guess your 
bracelet is worth getting down to busi- 
ness with a novena—nine days.” 

“That’s a lot, woman,” said Sally. 
‘But I’m broad-minded; I'll try it. You 
don’t think it’s—well—sort of—disre- 
pectful of me, when I haven’t any faith 
—much ?” 

Pat smiled as she shook her head. 
“You'll get more,” she answered briefly. 

So, soon after five o’clock Monday, 
Sally was on her knees at St. Anthony’s 
altar. Her thoughts were in a jumble 
as she said the simple prayers. The 
When had she 
thought of such things as babies? The 
last time she was home, her cousin 
Nellie had an almost-new little baby and 
she had cuddled it. All soft and pink. 
She thought of Nellie’s shining kitchen 
and Aunt Martha darning the family’s 
stockings at the sunny window. What 
ages since she had written to them! She 
came to with a start. 

That night she wrote to Nellie, and 


saby was very sweet. 





the next day she bought the cutest pair 
of rompers she could find and sent them 
to the baby. Pat observed, but said 
nothing. 

Tuesday. St. John’s at noontime. 
Queer she had never realized how 
Catholics are always running in and out 
of their churches. The Protestant 
Church where she used to be taken in 
her early childhood was locked up tight 
all the week long, and only aired and 
warmed on Sunday. But here, it seemed 
as though there would always be a wel- 
come, and everybody looked so—so—at 
home! She saw familiar faces among 
the people who passed to and fro. The 
girl from the cigar counter in the lobby 
of her office building was saying the 
Stations. One of their own office-boys 
—an imp, too—dashed in, said a quick 
prayer, and was gone again by the side 
door. 

On her way out she saw Jim! And 
how desperately in earnest he looked, 
saying his rosary. Here was a dilemma! 
She had no wish to seem to cut him; but 
was it proper to address a gentleman 
saying his prayers? Her difficulty was 
solved by Jim himself, who between 
two Aves whispered as she went by, 
“Wait a minute outside.” 

As they went down the steps he said: 
“T wanted to see you because I went 
down to Rockdale last week. My sister 
was married.” 


“That was great,” said Sally. “Reilly 
of the Post Office, I suppose.” 
“The same,” assented Jim. “And 


they’ve built a nice little house out the 
lower end of Oak Road. But what I 
wanted to tell you was that I saw your 
Aunt, and she asked me all about you 
and wondered why you hadn’t written 
for so long. And I had to stall awfully, 
because I—I hated to tell her that I 
never see you any more.” There was 
an awkward pause—then—* Well, here’s 
your office. Good-by.” 

Sally stood in the doorway a second, 
following his square shoulders through 
the crowd. Then she turned and went 
in, with an angry lump in her throat. 
“*Here’s your office. Good-by.’ Old 
icicle! And not a grain of curiosity why 
he should see me, of all people, in his 
old church!” 

But as to that last Sally was vastly 
mistaken. Little did she guess the 
puzzled excitement hidden beneath Jim’s 
outward calm, nor the questions that 
would be flung at Joe upon the first op- 
portunity. 


EDNESDAY. Sally stopped at 

St. John’s on her way to the office. 
A Mass was just over and people coming 
out. At St. Anthony’s altar a girl about 
her own age was kneeling—a girl so 
thin and frail that Sally’s generous 
heart ached for her. “She looks as 
though she hadn’t had a job for a year 
or a full meal for a week,” she said to 
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herself. “I wish I dared give her a 
couple of dollars, but she’d want to kill 
me for noticing.” But on the way out 
their eyes met, as strangers’ eyes some- 
times do, and Sally thought, “No, I’m 
the one that’s poor. Where do they get 
it—that look in their eyes—like peace? 
Pat has it, bless her heart. Even old 
square-jawed Jim—” But at that she 
set her lips tight. “Don’t be a senti- 
mental fool, Sarah Jane,” she scolded 
herself. 


bps oars 
“You're late,” said Pat, as Sally 
came into the apartment. 

“Oh, Pat, your biscuits smell divine! 
And _ beefsteak, with mushrooms!” 
Sally sniffed appreciatively. 

“Well, hurry up then. I was just 
going to eat without you. I refuse to 
see good food ruined,” said Pat, who, by 
the way, did practically all their simple 
cooking, not to spoil her darling Sally, 
but just because she loved the job. 

Over the savory meal, Sally suddenly 
said, “Pat, why didn’t you tell me any- 
thing about this St. Anthony man?” 

“Probably because you never asked 
me, my love,” answered Pat. “Fine and 
popular I’d be with you if I would be 
cramming my religion down your pretty 
throat. Why? What’s up?” 

“Oh nothing, except that I was pass- 
ing the Library today, and my active 
mind suggested that I look up some 
plain facts about the famous finder of 
lost things. Why, Pat, the man was a 
volcano! going all over Italy and 
preaching to great crowds of people on 
the hillsides, and putting the fear of 
God into the most terrible sinners. 
Why, he was a wonder !” 

“IT supposed everybody knew that,” 
said Pat. “St. Anthony is history.” 

“Well, he never got taught to me, and 
I always thought that saints and monks 
and such persons were mild lunatics 
with pale blue up-turned eyes, who 
didn’t give two pins about anybody’s 
souls but their own. Looks as if I’ve 
got to get some of my ideas straightened 
out. Yes, thank you, I will have some 
more ice-box cake. Whatever will I do 
when you go off to cook for Joe?” 


Friday. Jim again? He was coming 
out of church when she went in, and 
he was on the steps waiting for her 
when she came out. His face relaxed 
when she appeared, and for a second his 
gray eyes were lit by the smile that, in 
happier days, Sally had compared to 
candle flames. 

“Do you go in there every day?” she 
questioned him, as they fell into step. 

“When I have time,” he answered. 

“Why ?” she asked bluntly. 

He looked surprised at her question. 
“Because it—it helps,” he said, rather 
lamely. 

“Ts that all you can say?” 
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“Do you really want to know ?” 
“I do.” 
“Then I shouldn’t think you would 
be content with offhand answers on 
street corners.” 

They were at her office-building now. 
He faced her intently, as though he 
were trying to puzzle out her contra- 
dictions. 

“Good-by,” she said abruptly, and 
left him. She was in a tumult with 
those same contradictions, herself. What 
had happened to her—her, Sally Page, 
who always knew what she wanted and 
how to get it? She felt simply battered 
between conflicting ideas, old ideas and 
new ideas at war within her. Jim was 
all iron and granite—‘and he thinks 
I’m all—whipped cream. Maybe I am. 
I certainly don’t know my own mind 
about anything any more—the rights 
and wrongs of things—Jim—or Jerry.” 

Then she remembered that she was 
dining and dancing with Jerry Satur- 
day night, at a very smart and ultra- 
modern place, and she simply must have 
a new dress. What should it be, 
emerald green, or that new red? 

ATURDAY. Four o’clock before 

Sally ‘found the red dress that was 
exactly to her mind. Then she turned 
toward St. John’s. Even while part of 
her mind was thinking, ““What a farce 
this is! Why do I go on with it?” she 
remembered the volcano of a man that 
she had read about. How alive he 
after all these centuries. His 
and faithfulness seemed to 
shame her. Yes, she had started for 
nine days and she would go through 


seemed 
energy 


them, fair and square. 

“Scads of people—what’s up?” she 
wondered, as she went in. And then 
as people passed to and fro, she 
realized that they were going to confes- 
sion. How queer to go into that little 
box-place and tell a priest all the bad 
things one did! 

What would she have to own up to? 
Lies, of course, sometimes, and losing 
her temper a lot. It was beastly the 
way she neglected dear Aunt Martha, 
almost a mother to her. And then the 
book she had read last night! Pat read 
three pages, remarked, “And I should 
dirty my mind with that!” and dropped 
it on the floor. But she—Sally—had 
read it all. And Jerry—oh yes, she was 
a “good girl,” but obviously the ice was 
thin with a man who boasted that he 
had left his conscience in the nursery. 
She shivered a second, finished her 
prayers and hurried home. 

The red dress was what girls call 
“successful.” Indeed, it was too suc- 
cessful with some of Jerry’s acquaint- 
ances, who cut in so unmercifully that 
Jerry became unpleasantly peevish and 
carried Sally off at the very peak of 
her enjoyment. When she accused him 
of being very selfish, he retorted, 


“Of course I am, Beauty. You’re so 
lovely tonight I want you all to my- 
self.” 

And so when they reached the apart- 
ment it was absurdly early; Pat wasn’t 
home yet. Sally had never deluded 
herself into thinking that she was really 
in love with Jerry; but there was no 
denying that he had a way with him. 
For a week now, it seemed, she had 
been in two minds about everything. 
It bewildered her. 

She played for time, tried over some 
new songs on her mandolin, until Jerry 
caught her round the waist with “What 
ails you, lady? Forget the parlor 
games and give me a kiss.” 

His arms held her as she resisted. 
Why be old-fashioned? What was 
youth for, except for love and mirth? 
3ut what was it Pat had said about “the 
real thing’? And then, 
eyes and Jerry’s, the pictures came 
flashing: Nellie’s baby, with his fuzz of 
yellow hair; the other Baby in St. 
Anthony’s arms; Aunt Martha, looking 
over her spectacles with eyes of wel- 


between her 


smile and the dimple 
at the corner of her lips; Our Lady at 
St. John’s with her loving outstretched 
hands; Jim, his earnest gray eyes seem- 
ing to pierce her very soul. 

With one supreme effort she pulled 
herself free and 
prised Jerry with flashing eyes. 

“Jerry,” she said, “you'll call me a 
poor sport. I can’t help it. I’m going 
to tell the truth now, if it’s the first and 
last time in my life. I don’t love you 
and I hate having you make love to me; 
and the thing I want most just now is 


come; Pat’s gay 


stood before the sur- 


to have you please go away and never 


never come back.” 

She picked up the smart topcoat, hat 
and stick. “Oh, please, go quickly, be- 
fore I get hysterics or something.” 

A moment later, Pat and Joe burst in, 
in some excitement. 

“We met your Jerry on the stairs. 
What did you do to him?” asked Joe. 

“How did he look?” 
trolling the quiver in her voice. 

“He looked the way you 
you've got to the 


said Sally » CONn- 


Pat giggled. 
feel when you think 
bottom of the 
more step.” 

Sally laughed, a little shakily. 
get him. 
now I’m off for bed.” 

“Not yet, my dear,” said Pat; and 
they drew her down between them on 
the davenport, while Pat laid. her left 
hand in Sally’s lap. 

“Pat! Your ring!” And her 
affairs forgotten, she flung an 
around each and kissed them both. 


stairs and there’s one 
“For- 


And 


He’s gone for good, 


own 
arm 


UNDAY. Sally tossed restlessly till 
four, and then slept till nearly noon. 
She wakened with the fragrance of cof- 
fee in her nostrils and Pat’s voice say- 
ing, “Would you care to have a bite o. 
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lunch with me, Miss Page? I’ve been 
to Mass, and I’m starving hungry, and 
there’ll be nothing left to eat if you 
don’t step lively.” 

Over their omelet and bacon the girls 
discussed many matters: Joe’s prospects, 
his extravagance in the matter of 
diamonds, and debated whether the ring 
should be publicly displayed at once, or 
enjoyed in secret for a while. But 
Sally kept her own affairs out of the 
talk. She was not ready yet to speak 
of the new ideas that were taking shape 
in the depths of her soul. 

Finally the dishes were washed and 
the kitchenette tidied up, and presently 
Sally came from the bedroom, dressed 
for the street. 

“’m going out a while, Pat,” she 
said. “Guess you and Joe will be gone 
when I get back. Have a good time.” 


ALLY arrived at Church in time for 

Benediction. She knelt down in a 
rear pew. This was the first time she 
had seen the golden lights around the 
Tabernacle, or heard the sonorous Latin 
of the office, or the clear command of the 
bell. Without quite understanding what 
it was all about, she felt a strange new 
peace fill her heart. A light seemed 
shed upon her whole life, revealing what 
was true and good and what was false 
and futile, and deep in her soul she 
named that light. It was God. She 
waited on her knees, till the crowd had 
scattered, and then lit her candle. As 
she turned to leave, she saw Jim, wait- 
ing for her, and her heart beat madly as 
they went out together. 

“T called up the apartment,” Jim ex- 
plained, “and Pat said I might find you 
here. Have you a date for tonight?” 

“T have not,” said Sally with smiling 
emphasis. 

“Then how about dinner, and a dance 
afterward, like—like old times ?” 

And really, Sally wasn’t so very 
much surprised at herself when she re- 
sponded with an enthusiastic “Oh Jim, 
I’d love it!” 

Many questions were asked and 
answered across the little table where 
they celebrated this happy reunion. 

Jim owned up to being as hard as a 
rock and added, “And until I talked to 
Pat today, I thought your going to 
church didn’t mean any more to you 
than going to a new clairvoyant, be- 
cause Joe told me something about a 
lost bracelet.” 

“No more it didn’t when I began,” 
confessed Sally. “But Pat is a 
child. She put me up to it, you know; 
and she must have known that if I once 
got in there, I couldn’t help but wake up 
and see what a silly fool I was. And 
truly Jim, I do want to have things ex- 
plained to me—not just ‘offhand answers 
on street corners,’ either,” she added 
with a happy smile. 

After dinner they danced: Jim’s arm 


wise 
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around her once again; Jim’s broad 
shoulder on a level with her eyebrows; 
Jim’s firm chin just touching her hair. 
And in a vague and inarticulate fashion 
she sensed at last the joy of human love 
when it is caught up into the mystery of 
Divine Love. 


ONDAY. Sally and Jim at church 
together. The bracelet seemed the 
silliest trifle now, with Jim lighting all 
St. Anthony’s candles in thanksgiving, 
and the candle-flames dancing in his eyes 


“It’s the last day of my novena,” 
gasped Sally. St. Anthony, you know; 
and I was afraid the church might be 
closed.” 

“The church is never closed.” he 
said; and then, looking into her eager 
face, he added, “It is something you 
want very much?” 

Sally hesitated and then laughed—a 
laugh of sheer happiness. “Well, 
Father, nine days ago I did, but now—” 

“T see,” said the priest, with an under- 
standing smile. “St. Anthony has ob- 
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“But you plowed through all those 
drawers and very carefully too when you 
were hunting for Jerry’s bracelet,” pro- 
tested Pat. 

“St. Anthony never did find that 
bracelet, did he?” said Sally. “Not 
that it matters. He gave me something 
better—two somethings, in fact.” 

As she turned the drawer upside 
down on her bed, “What’s that stuck 
in the bottom?” asked Pat. 

Wedged in between the back and bot- 
tom of the drawer was a photograph— 





the while. A trifle, yes; but if she tained something better for you. It is Jim’s photograph. And underneath it, dele 
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found Jim again, nor would the door Sally, honest, impulsive, her heart to hide, was the bracelet! wes 
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bracelet, so she could send it back to explain some things to me, please, if I the bracelet in one hand and the photo- bef 
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those days” at the office. Extra work hand-bag. “I'll get that properly T 
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Work after hours, too; so that it was and talking over the gay evening they conscience! Oh, Pat, you darling, wt 
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the church, the thought struck her, sup- of Jim. I wonder what I did with it.” returned her hug. “on 
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her pace. Hurrying up the steps, she imagined you liked somebody else bet- and St. Anthony, and Jim, and Father ” 
stumbled, and was aided by the extended _ ter,” chaffed Pat. Owen—and God, of course. I can’t see he 
hand of an old priest coming down. “No, I don’t think so. I’ve a notion how I’m worth your all bothering 
“You are in a hurry, child,” he said I buried it somewhere out of sight.” about; but just the same I’m mighty glad ia 
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ND now the end is near 
I must oblige them; 
They'll expect the paradox! 
Well, here’s a poor one 
But ’twill do— 


The finest part about this living 
Is when you know it’s finished! 
Behind me? O, I have found joy there, 


And Aristotle, too! 


I’ll make them wince. 


But then—they’ll wing me too! Well, what of it? 
That’s Life. Did I say “Life”? I don’t suppose 
It’s right to say it now. 


O Gentle Christ 
Forgive the levity and jokes 
The paradox and pun; accept me now 


Without my laughter, merriment or quips. 
What's that? The light is dim! 
He smiles, He seems to laugh! 


Yes, and laughter, good food, 
Good friends. 
Have I longed to break through 


But always 


He holds His hand for me to grasp; 


The last barrier and get to work I knew there would be laughing here! 


On newer opposition. Staying here? 

All right, perhaps, but how long 

Could I throw words and have them 
Shaw and Wells 

And Inge and Huxley—this must give way 
Humph! 
There’s a man! 


Ho! souls! Do I sit here or there? 


Thrown at me? Fetch me your best man; 
The one who’s stumped you all up here. 
To something new! Dying? 


I'l! test them all; Plato! 


I’ve just come in; let me see his logic 
And his point of view; I'll dull it! 
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Our Political Conventions 


OTHING makes one feel so despairing of the political 

scene as the average performance that takes place when 
delegates get together to choose a candidate for President. 
The accounts of it in the newspapers would be incredible 
were it not for the fact that accompanying photographs show 
it is really true. Perhaps it is on the order of the comic re- 
lief scenes in the tragedies of Shakespeare: they give the 
audience a breathing spell from the sadness that has gone 
before and the trouble that is to come. 


Etiquette of the Senate 


T reminds me of the son of a friend of mine, a boy of 
twelve, who was taken to Washington for the first time 
last spring. He was very excited about seeing the place 
where laws were made and had, through the State Senator, a 
card for the visitors’ gallery. He reached the Senate cham- 
ber just as the senate was coming together for the day, 
and it happened to be the day when Frazier was making an 
impassioned demand for his Farm Bill. The boy was all 
primed about the procedure: he had read up on it all. When 
he came home he was a disappointed and even an angry boy. 

The Senators had not been there when the roll was called 
—name after name was called and just a few strays here 
and there answered. (“They don’t have to be here for much 
of the year,” he said, “and they get good pay—why couldn’t 
they be on time the way people are in stores and the way 
we are in school?) While Senator Frazier talked the 
members came lounging in, gossiping together, talking in 
little groups, calling pages to give them messages, writing 
at their desks while the Senator talked of important and 
really interesting things. (‘They weren’t even polite,” he 
said, “they should have listened even if they didn’t believe in 
it and if they didn’t listen how would they know how to vote 


when the time came ?”’) 


The Constitution 


TILL on the subject of politics, here is a letter which 

should give us pause when we hear orators begging us 
not to allow a jot or tittle of the Constitution to be changed 
or touched or almost not re-interpreted and who plead for a 
Jeffersonian fealty to that document. 

“Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious rever- 
ence and deem them like the ark of the covenant, too sacred 
to be touched. They ascribe to men of the preceding age a 
wisdom more than human, and suppose what they did to be 
beyond amendment. I knew that age well; I belonged to 
it and labored with it. . . . We might as well require a man 
to wear still the coat which fitted him when a boy, as 
civilized society to remain ever under the regimen of their 
barbarous ancestors. . .. This corporeal globe and every- 
thing upon it belong to its present corporeal inhabitants, dur- 
ing their generation. They alone have the right to direct 
what is the concern of themselves alone and to declare the 
law of that direction, and this declaration can only be made 
by their majority. . . . If this avenue be shut to the call of 
sufferance it will make itself heard through that of force, and 
we shall go on, as other nations are doing, in the endless 
circle of oppression; rebellion, reformation; and oppression, 
rebellion and reformation, again; and so on forever.” 


Woman. to Woman 4 


By Katherine Burton 
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The Conning Tower of the Herald Tribune, which quoted 
this, mentioned that it was written to Samuel Cheval, at 
Monticello, July 12, 1816, by that “sterling Jeffersonian 
Democrat.”—Thomas Jefferson ! 


Piling Up Luxuries 


HY don’t more young men and women marry nowa- 

days? People who have written in to the woman’s 
column in the Catholic News have all sorts of reasons to 
offer: the desire for luxuries, the lowered moral standard, 
the fact that parents influence their children not to marry 
because they are better off single, the depression which has 
cut salaries or made them non-existent. Now it is very diffi- 
cult to say just what is a luxury today. It used to be the 
weekly piano lesson at fifty cents, or the show that came a 
few times a year to the Opera House, or the magazine that 
the family took and passed around to the neighbors in return 
for the one the neighbors took. Now the movie magazines 
are read through and cast aside, a half dozen a month. And 
the movies—are they a luxury? Is the radio one? 

One trouble is that people used to make their own amuse- 
ments to a great extent, but nowadays amusements are made 
for them and these must be paid for. Years ago when a big 
university football team went to play a rival, they went just 
for that. They played the game and went home again. Con- 
sider the procedure now—the expensive tickets, the auto- 
mobiles that string out for miles, the great crowds sitting 
watching while a few men do all the work and get all the 
exercise. When one of my children was about five he was 
taken to the circus for the first time; he was very quiet on 
the way home, extending no thanks whatever to the uncle 
who had played host. Upon being asked point blank finally 
whether he had liked it, he shook his head. “Why not?” 
was the annoyed question from the justly aggrieved uncle. “I 
thought,” he said, “that I was going to ride on the animals.” 
Maybe it would be a fine idea if the spectators began riding 
the animals for a change and didn’t just grow pasty from 
watching from the sidelines. 


Inquiring Reporters 


OME of our newspapers have what they call an inquir- 

ing reporter who goes up to a stated number of victims 
each day and asks their opinion on a given question. The 
interesting thing is that so many seem willing to answer him, 
apparently freely and certainly fully. To the question: “If 
you could do what you wanted, what would you choose ?” four 
men and two women answer. What the men wanted was 
travel, all being apparently haunted by a desire to get away 
from it all—one on the Queen Mary, one on an ocean-going 
yacht, the other two on anything so long as it showed them 
foreign lands and amused them. The two women had differ- 
ent ideas. One, after buying expensive clothes and sleeping 
as late as she wanted to, would devote most of her time and 
money to charitable deeds. The other would make everyone 
dear to her independent for life so they could forget the 
hardships of earning livelihoods. These answers were the 
first things that came into their heads—and therefore 
what lay nearest their hearts. After a while the men would 
no doubt have remembered their women folks and old folks 
too. But if this is a fair sample of how people feel, it would 
seem to show that women have not changed very deeply. 








Mary’s Shrines in the Philippines 


On: of the most striking facts that 

will come under the observation of the 
peel to the XXXIII International 
Eucharistic Congress, which is to be held 
in Manila, P. I., February 3rd to 7th, 
ct year, is the multiplicity of Shrines 
dedicated to the Holy Mother of God. 


Scattered over the Philippines, from 
one end of the Archipelago to the 
other, these shrines have stood from time 
no longer remembered—eloquent testi- 
monies of the devotion of the Filipino 
people to the Holy Virgin. 

The Cross, by which sign the Philip- 
pines was conquered for God was always 
followed in its march by the standards of 
Mary; and just as the banks of the Ebro 
river in Spain saw the colors of Mary 
on the pillars of Zaragoza, so also the 


y shores of the Philippines saw the 
Holy Virgin venerated by devoted na- 
under the shade of the pandan tree. 


And so it is, that starting from the 
humble shrine to Our Lady of the Way, 
at Ermita, where the first Spaniards 
found the natives already paying homage 
and veneration to Mary, shrines to the 
Mother of God have multiplied, until 
now, there are at least one hundred and 
tw of them in the islands. 


Bow stra Sefora de Guia—Our Lady 
= Way—is the oldest in the Philip- 
veo and the image has been here so long 


that just whine or how it was brought 
here, has been lost in the twilight of folk- 
lore. The natives whom the Spaniards 
found venerating it when D. Miguel Lo- 
pez de Legaspi, then adelantado, took 
possession of Manila on May 19, 1571— 
could only tell them that the statue had 


been with them for a long, long time and 
handed down as a precious 
heirloom from generation to generation. 
The story of the discovery of this 
shrine tells that one of the soldiers, seek- 
ing rest after the rigors of the journey, 
had gone down for a stroll along what is 
now the Muralla. On reaching the shores 
of the sea, now Ermita, he saw a big 
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crowd gathered in a recess formed by 
palms of surrounding pandan trees. His 
curiosity led him nearer the place where 
he saw to his amazement that the simple 
natives were in the midst of a supersti- 
tious cult before a beautiful statue of the 


Holy Virgin, placed on a_ pedestal 
adorned with palms. Struck by the 
degredation before his eyes, and wishing 
to render rightful homage to what the 
natives had debased to the level of an 
anito, the devout soldier fell down on his 
knees before her who should be Queen 


By Frederick V. Williams 


THE SIGN will be pleased to make 
arrangements for individuals who 
wish to go to the Thirty-third Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress to be 
held in Manila, Feb. 3rd to 7th, 1937. 
You will be helping the Passionist 
Missionaries, at mo extra cost to 
yourself, by making your bookings 
through THE SIGN. 


and Protectress of all the conquests of 
Spain in the Philippines. 

He recounted the incident to his com- 
rades and together they rescued the 
statue from the profanation of the na- 
tives, and themselves marched in pro- 
cession in honor of such a wonderful 
event. They placed the statue in the 
small improvised church of the Immacu- 
late Conception (on the site of the present 
cathedral) and marveled at its beauty 
and origin. 

The title of the statue, Our Lady of 
the Way, was the result of drawing lots 
on which were written the various at- 
tributes of the Virgin. Prior to its 
transfer to the cathedral, the statue was 
venerated in a shrine built at Ermita be- 
fore 1606. This shrine was totally de- 
stroyed by earthquake in 1645, but was 
rebuilt prior to 1658. In 1662, however, 
Governor Manrique de Luca had the 
shrine partially destroyed for military 
reasons. They were then preparing for 
the coming of Cocoeya, Chinese tyrant 
of Hermosa Island. 


HE statue had a temporary place in 

the Cathedral. The shrine, however, 
was rebuilt and blessed with fitting pomp 
and ceremony by His Grace, Archbishop 
Poplete on February 7th, 1666, and the 
statue was then restored to its former 
place. 

Destroyed again before 1706 and re- 
built in 1712 by Archbishop Cuesta, the 
shrine was first captured by British 
forces in 1762 and then completely ruined 
by the earthquake of 1771. Since the 
building had to be razed to its founda- 
tions to prevent danger to surrounding 
houses, the statue had to be taken back 
to the Cathedral where it remained until 
1918 when His Grace, Archbishop Mich- 
ael O’Doherty, D.D., of Manila, and 
Primate of the Philippines, restored it 
to its original shrine at Ermita. 

The Feast of Our Lady of the Way 
is celebrated on December 18th. During 
the Spanish times, in virtue of the royal 
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decree of August 9, 1758, it was not only 
feastday of the Church, but also of the 
whole city of Manila and the Real 
Audiencia attended the services in state. 

Contemporary historians are full of 
accounts regarding the marvelous works 
wrought by Our Lady of the Way, espe- 
cially in favor of ships and sailors. A 
journey to Mexico was always preceded 
by novenas of masses offered up by the 
clergy and the religious houses. And 
when galleons were delayed in returning 
to the Philippines, the statue was brought 
in procession from Ermita to the Cathe- 
dral where services were celebrated and 
it was either during or at the end of the 
ceremonies that the galleons arrived 
safely in port after a journey fraught 
with dangers. 


HE statue of Our Lady of the Way is 

about fifty centimeters high. The 
background of her silk tunic is red with 
white parallel lines; over this it has from 
the waist down, a form of the native 
tapis. It is now in the church of the 
district of Ermita, situated on Plaza 
Ferguson, just a few meters away from 
the Luneta where the great open air 
ceremonies of the XX XIII International 
Eucharistic Congress will be held facing 
the calm, unruffled waters of Manila Bay. 

Another interesting shrine is that of 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios. This 
little statue which is venerated in the 
chapel of the Baptistry of the Cathedral 
of Cebu, is the next oldest in the Philip- 
pines. It was dug up from a well in the 
Cotta or fort of San Pedro, in the city 
of Cebu, sometime between 1570 and 
1575—from which fact, it is also named 
Our Lady of the Cotta. 

The discovery was regarded as no 
other than miraculous by the natives and 
all sorts of marvelous powers were at- 
tributed to the waters of the well. The 
statue is small, and bears a small image 
of a child in its arms and was venerated 
in the Cotta until its transfer during 
the nineteenth century to the Cathedral 
of Cebu. Cebu was the scene of the 
first mass to be celebrated in the Philip- 
pines at which natives assisted—in 
March, 1521. King Humabon and his 
wife, Queen Humabon, and their son 
and daughter were all baptized together 
with several native subjects after the 
mass. However, when the Spanish lifted 
anchor for Spain, on the death of Magel- 
lan, the new Christians returned to their 
superstitious practices. 

The sculpture of the statue, Nuestra 
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Sefiora de los Remedios, is European. 
Historians like Fr. Lorenzo Perez, O.M., 
have been led to believe by this that it 
must be the same statue which Lombardo 
Pigafetta who came over with Magellan, 
gave as a gift to Queen Humabon of 
Cebu, when she was baptized. 

The account of the baptism—the first 
converts of the Philippines—reveals that 
King and Queen Humabon were the first 
natives to receive the purifying waters 
of the Sacrament in the Islands. April 
14, 1521, was the day designated for the 
baptism of King Humabon, who took 
the name of Carlos, in honor of King 
Carlos V of Spain. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION AT MANILA IS A 
BUILDING OF RARE AR- 
CHITECTURAL BEAUTY. 
THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 
WAS PRECEDED BY SEV- 
ERAL OTHERS. THE FIRST 
CATHEDRAL, DEDICATED 
IN 1581, WAS DESTROYED 
BY TYPHOON AND FIRE. 
THREE OTHERS WERE 
RUINED BY EARTH- 
QUAKES. THE PRESENT 
CATHEDRAL WAS COM- 
PLETED IN 1879 AND RE- 
STORED IN 1915. 


Nuestra Sefiora de la Salud, a dark 
image, stands in one of the side chapels 
of the Recoletos Church in Intramuros. 
Dressed in metal cloth with stones that 
seemingly have no value, it is widely 
venerated by the people in Manila. Her 
feast is celebrated on the third Friday of 
Lent. This statue was brought to Manila 
from Mexico by the Recoletos Fathers 
early in 1600, and it was first installed 
in the church which these holy mis- 
sioners had adjoining their college at 
Bagumbayan. A great festivity accom- 
panied the installation at which the Audi- 
encia Real and the more important of- 
ficials of the city of Manila took part. 





After the banquet which the new 
Christians had given on the occasion, 
the Queen together with several women, 
were baptized. It was then that Piga- 
fetta gave her “the small statue which 
represented the Holy Virgin with the 
Infant Jesus in her arms, which gift 
greatly pleased the Queen, who told me 
that she would put it in place of her 
idols.” 

When Legaspi reached Cebu forty- 
four years later, he found that the Queen 
of Cebu and all the other Cebuanos who 
had been baptized without any instruc- 
tion, had sunk back to superstitious prac- 
tices.. There was not a single Christian 
and the people must have buried the 
statue given by Pigafetta in the well, 
where it was discovered. Today it is one 
of the images of Our Blessed Lady most 
venerated by the city of Cebu. 





The benefits gained by the faithful 
through the intercession of this Virgin 
soon made her veneration one of the 
most popular in the city. In the famous 
revolt of the Chinese in 1639, this image 
was transferred to the Church of the 
Recoletos Fathers in the city within the 
walls (Intramuros) with the intent to 
celebrate a novena in her honor for the 
protection of the army and for the 
preservation of peace and order. 

Great was the joy of the Arch- 
bishop, the members of the Real Audi- 
encia and of countless members of the 
laity, whose petitions were granted. 
When the college of the Recoletos 
Fathers at Gumbayan was destroyed 
during the British occupation of Manila 
in 1762, the statue made her permanent 
abode in the Recoletos Church in In- 
tramuros. 
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Of Nuestra Sefiora de Caysasay, Rev. 
Antonio Serra gives us this information: 
“The Virgin of Caysasay, so widely 
venerated by Filipinos, has a beautiful 
church in the town of Taal, Batangas, 
near the Pansipit river. History tells us 
that in 1611, Juan Maningoad, Captain 
of Taal, a man of remarkable piety, went 
to fish in the Pansipit river and that 
when he pulled the net out of the water, 
he found the Image of the Virgin in it. 

“The image began very soon to be 
reckoned as miraculous and a church 
was erected in her honor, Chinese think 
that the statue was brought from China. 
It represents the Immaculate Conception, 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CATHE- 
DRAL WILL BE THE CEN- 
TRE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES OF THE 
THIRTY-THIRD INTERNA- 
TIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS, TO BE HELD 
FROM FEBRUARY 3RD TO 
7TH, 1937. ITS DOME IS 
THE FIRST AND LAST 
THING THE TRAVELER 
SEES. ITS PICTURE WILL 
LIVE LONG IN THE MEM- 
ORY OF THOSE WHO HAVE 
THE PRIVILEGE OF AT- 
TENDING THE EUCHA- 
RISTIC CONGRESS. 


modeled after that of Murillo and is about 
ten inches high. With the river boat 
over which it stands and its pedestal, it 
is about twenty-five inches in height. 

“T think that some of the sailors who 
accompanied Juan de Salcedo in 1570 
on his way up the Pansipit river to the 
Bombon lake must have lost this image 
either in the river or the lake. It was 
customary for Spanish soldiers to bring 
images along with them.” 

Colorful and interesting is the tra- 
dition of the natives in the place of the 
church. As early as 1611, so the tradition 
runs, the natives in the vicinity of Cay- 
sasay, began to see a light of extraordi- 
nary intensity and to hear wonderfully 
sweet music proceeding from the cave 
in a town called Bingsacan. Approach- 
ing the cave they saw a bright apparition 
of a Lady with a Child in her arms. 








\n incident narrated concerning the 
apparition centers around a slave of the 
of Bauang by the name of Juana 


langui whose sight troubled her. Hear- 
ing of the wonderful cures effected in the 


, she decided to see for herself. So 
one moonless night she went to the cave. 
While bathing in the river, she noticed 
adow on the water, a thing at 

she wondered because there was 


Ss’ E saw that the light which cast the 
low came from the cave. Return- 

wn she told her experience. 
ls urged her to return and in- 
In company with a small girl 
nd witnessed the apparition of 
The Lady, she said, spoke 
told her to return with the 
of St. Augustine wore. 
eturned to town and without 
one of the Lady’s request, 
ither Juan Bautista Montoya, 
Pr of the Convent of Taal, begged 
confer upon her the cincture 

He did and she spent a week 

| acts and preparation for a good 
confession. At the end of that time she 
t the cave. This time nine 
or ten persons went with her. Among 
ona Juliana Dimoyaguin, her 


cil devotees 


—_ 


Juana asked The Lady what proof to 
give to the people that she had spoken to 
he The Lady told her to hand over 
| ture and her rosary and those 
of the others which Juana had been care- 
ful g to her. The Lady took the 
then returned them to the 

> owners of the rosaries de- 

cla their testimonies that they 
were fragrant with an exotic odor of 


The statue of Our Lady of Montserrat, 

t Sefiora de Montserrat, is an- 
shrine in the parochial 
f San Miguel in the District of 
The statue was brought from 


( } } ric 





Spain in 1611 by Father Andres Caro, a 
Jesuit. The priest was devoted to our 
Lady of that title and during an epidemic 


it is related that all were 
death who visited the shrine. 
he statue is small, represents Our Lady 

t hair with the Child in arms, 
both wearing crowns. 

I is a small but beautiful statue, 
Yuestra Sefiora del Carmen, represent- 
ing Our Lady and the Holy Child in San 


Seba Church in the Plaza del Car- 
men Manila. This was a gift by the 
M 


exican Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
> Rodrigo de San Miguel, Pro- 


vincial of the Augustinian Recollects, 
when he passed through Mexico on his 
way to Spain to seek more missioners in 
1617. The statue was installed May 5, 
1621, in the newly erected chapel of the 
Recollect Fathers at Calumpang. After 
several churches which housed this 
shrine | been razed by ‘quakes the 


Fathers raised from the foundations of 
the ruined edifices a gothic church of 
steel. 

The devotion to Our Lady of Solace 
in the Church of San Augustin, In- 
tramuros, Manila, goes back as far as 
1677 although there are historians who 
claim that the foundation of the Society 
in honor of Our Lady of Solace took place 
in the same year as the erection of the 
church which was about 1586. 

There are two stories told of how 
Nuestra Senora de Penagrancia came to 
be in the Paco Parish Church in Manila. 
It is a very ancient painting showing the 
ravages of time and is the object of wide 
and popular devotion. One story says 
that D. Miguel Robles, about 1712, as a 
gesture of gratitude for favors from Our 
Lady of the Most Holy Rosary, promised 
her a shrine in the district of Paco, by 
the banks of the Pasig River. Another 
is that the Image was seen floating on 
the river at that time by natives who 
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were induced to bring it ashore when it 
stopped abreast of the place where her 
original shrine is. The story goes that 
the natives found the painting perfectly 
dry when they rescued it from the river. 

About twenty kilometers south of 
Manila is Antipolo, a sort of St. Ann de 
Beaupré of the Philippines, where every 
year in May thousands of pilgrims go 
to visit the famous shrine of Our Lady 
of Antipolo and to bathe in the clear pool 
of the Antipolo Falls. 

This image first touched Philippine 
shores on June 18, 1626, when it was 
brought from Acapulco by the newly- 
designated Governor D. Juan Nino 
Tabora, as protectress of his ships. Its 
first abode was the Cathredral of Manila, 
where with great pomp and ceremony it 
was installed. It was entrusted to the 
Society of Jesus at the death of the Gov- 
ernor in 1632 and was provisionally in- 
stalled in the chapel in the barrio of Santa 
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Cruz. In 1639, during the Chinese up- 
rising, the Rector of Antipolo hid this 
image, together with an image of Christ 
crucified, in the woods of Guinapao about 
half a mile away from the town. There 
the Chinese found them and tried to burn 
them. Failing, they struck at them sev- 
eral times with their spears. The statue 
of Our Lady of Antipolo still bears these 
marks. 

The statues were brought to Manila, 
Our Lady of Antipolo having been 
adopted as patron saint of voyages. Up 
to 1646 the statue made several trips 
from Cavite to Acapulco, Mexico, and 
back—each time “protecting and rescuing 
her ships from the dangers of the seas.” 

Three more trips to Acapulco were 
undertaken by Our Lady of Antipolo be- 
bore it was returned to the Jesuit church 
at Manila. On September 9, 1653, it 
was restored to the Rector of the parish 
of Antipolo. The statue was placed on 
a richly dceorated barge, and with a gay 
and colorful aquatic procession accom- 
panying it sailed along the Pasig to Tay- 
tay, from which town it was carried to 
the Antipolo Church. 


T was not to remain there, however, 

for in 1659, due to disasters sufféred 
by ships sailing to Mexico, the statue 
sailed on its seventh voyage to Acapulco, 
and so calm and uneventful was the trip, 
the joy attending her arival was un- 
bounded. After this it was again brought 
to Antipolo, with the same spirit of cele- 
bration and gaiety marking the event. 
Our Lady of Antipolo made her last 
voyage to Acapulco in 1746, returning 
to Antipolo on February 10, 1748. 

This is the story of the wandering Vir- 
gin in whom the Filipinos have such 
faith, Barely two meters in height, 
majestic in aspect, beautiful, modest and 
pleasing to behold—who would think it 
an actor in the stirring dramas of so 
long ago? 

The Black Christ of Manila—in the 
Church of Quiapo, Manila, is a huge, 
life-size statue of Christ carrying the 
Cross. It is very dark brown in color 
and from this it has gained its name of 
the Black Christ. Unless the Pilgrim has 
witnessed the huge crowds that join in 
the processions during the feast of 
Quiapo, early in January, he cannot 
realize the extent of the devotion to the 
Black Christ by the Manila Catholics. 
Thousands of men, from all walks of life, 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
the humble cochero and street sweeper, 
crowd and struggle with one another to 
get near the statue and “help Christ carry 
His Cross.” 

Traffic stops when the Black Christ 
is carried in procession on these Feast 
Days and every Friday afternoon the 
Quiapo church is filled with crowds of 
devotees forming long lines to go behind 
the altar and kiss devoutly the feet of the 
Black Christ. 
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bpsonal Mention 


Ross HorFMANn’s’ widely 
known Restoration, as well as 
his recent book, The Will to 
Freedom, have enhanced his 
reputation as a profound and 
tireless scholar. In his early 
thirties, he has already been 
singled out for his work in his- 
torical research. Indeed his 
conversion to the Catholic faith 
is traceable to a great extent to 
his pursuit of history. In that 
subject he now holds a profes- 
sorship at New York Univer- 
sity. His contribution in this 
issue, The Return from Exile, 
establishes evidence of the 
Catholic Church’s increasing 
beneficial influence in world affairs. The September number 
will conclude his present subject.*** The linking of pots and 
pans to prayer and of scrubbing brushes to sanctity is the 
unusual theme of Kitchens and Contemplatives. We note 
that the author, Daisey H. Mos.ey, was born in North Caro- 
lina. Since childhood her home has been in Gien Ridge, 
NX. J. The delightful spirit evidenced in this article is ap- 
parent also in her lately published book for young folks, 
Sunshine and Saints.*** Disguised as a lay professor, FR. 
NiceForo Ditz—Provincal of a Spanish province of the 
Passionist Congregation—re-visited Mexico a few months 
ago. Driven from that country as a student, he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the causes of present conditions there. His 
brief sketch, J Entered Mcxico,isinformative and authentic.*** 
In Peril From the East, H1waire BEttoc makes another of 
his keen historical analyses. He traces the origins of that 
long-named and long-lived Albigensian heresy, which devas- 
tated a large portion of the Church. 

Favorable comment on a poem which appeared in these 
pages some time ago suggests a more detailed note on 
HELEN Fritu STICKNEY, whose verse, Transfiguration, we 
publish this month. Wife of a lawyer and mother of a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Stickney has had the satisfaction in recent years 
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. of developing a talent which her success has proven to be a 


generous one. Her poems have appeared in The New 
York Sun, The Literary Digest, American Poetry Journal, 
etc. Several poetry awards have come to her lately. In 
1935 she published a volume of her verse, Prelude to Winter. 
Her home is in New York City. 

His visit to the United States 
last year widened the already 
extensive circle of ARNOLD 
Luwnn’s admirers. As a joyous 
controversialist he has achieved 
deserved prominence in his de- 
fense of the Faith. He takes 
the present opportunity to point 
out the fallacy of Modern Mor- 
als, which admit no higher 
law or authority than man him- 
self.*** Of KATHERINE Brécy, 
who writes a poet’s apprecia- 
tion of G.K.’s Poetry, more 
will appear on this page at an 
early date.*** One who needs 
no introduction to our readers 


HELEN FRITH STICKNEY 
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is Enrp DINNISs. 
Vera Lets It Out. 

So many requests were received after FATHER HucH 
Biunt’s former series of articles appeared in THE SIGN, that 
we published his tribute to St. Joseph under the title, Give 
This Man Place. The book is still in demand. Born in 
Medway, Mass., Father Blunt studied at Montreal and Bos- 
ton. He is now pastor of the busy parish of St. John, North 
Cambridge, Mass. Engaged in editorial and literary work 
over a long period of years, he has contributed to a great 
many periodicals. His varied publications have had a wide 
appeal. With this issue he begins, Mary of the Seven Swords. 
This series is of first importance to THE S1GN which is de- 
voted to spreading the knowledge of Christ Crucified. The 
study of Mary’s Sorrows will reveal to us a more intimate 
understanding of the sufferings of our Divine Saviour. 

Even in fiction you will not find more interesting reading 
than The Story of My Vocation, by the late FatHEr Justin 
Moore, C.P. For anyone, 300,000 miles is a long log of 
ocean travel. The last 10,000 ended in sudden death for this 
young radio operator who became a Passionist missionary. 
He was scarcely six months in our central Mission of Yiianling, 
Hunan, when he succumbed to 
an attack of typhoid fever.*** 
The observations, Paotsing Jot- 
tings, are by a veteran Passion- 
ist missionary, Fr. DuNSTAN 
Tuomas, C.P. He has been 
gifted with the happy faculty 
of finding a humorous side to 
most of the trying circum- 
stances which he and his fellow 
priests must face in the interior 
of China. 

DENIS GwyNnv, editor of The 
Dublin Review and member of 
the staff of Burns & Oates, con- 
tinues his comments on the 
trend of European affairs. The 
New Deal in France, of which 
he writes this month is a change of governmental set-up with 
the Popular Front. Its future is still in doubt and is watched 
with keen interest by neighboring nations. 

The Visitation Academy, Baltimore, is the Alma Mater 
of LovisE MAtLtoy. A member of the National League of 
American Penwomen and former president of the Baltimore 
branch, she has been actively engaged for a number of years 
in newspaper work. Several of her plays have been pro- 
duced. One of these was in collaboration with Creston Clarke, 
nephew of Edwin Booth. The centenary of André Marie 
Ampére is the occasion for her article on that distinguished 
scientist. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., CLARENCE M. Linpsay comes of a 
family whose roots are in New Hampshire. Many of his 
stories have the colonial or Revolutionary background. In 
his piece of fiction presented here, For the Faith, he has taken 
us back to the days of persecution in England. A special 
study of English history has fitted him to describe the atmos- 
phere suggested in this story. Though devoted to farm life, 
he continues his research in what he styles “The University 
of Books.” Century, The Saturday Evening Post, Pictorial 
Review, etc., have published his verse.*** Mr. FREDERICK V. 
WILLIAMS, west coast newspaper man, supplies timely and 
interesting data in Mary's Shrines in the Philippines. 


She offers another of her charming stories, 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
In 16 Volumes. Volume 1, A-ARG 


There have been many changes in the 
world since the publication of the origi- 
nal edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia. 

The World War has changed the map 
of Europe. Radical changes have taken 
place in forms of government. A new 
school of writers has appeared upon the 
scene. While these changes brought no 
particular benefit to the Church, but 
rather in many cases grievous harm 
(witness Russia, Germany, Spain and 
Mexico), there were other changes in 
modes of thought, especially in History 
and Philosophy, which were productive 
of a more tolerant viewpoint on the part 
of intelligent non-Catholics. Several 
prominent historians modified the former 
uncomplimentary attitude towards the 
Middle Ages and Philosophers were be- 
coming more sympathetic towards Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. These and other 
changes for the better urged the editors 
of the Encyclopedia to bring out a new 
edition, despite the parlous financial con- 
dition of the times. Catholics and non- 
Catholics, who are interested in Catholic 
thought and interpretation, will welcome 
their decision and profit by their labors. 

The revised edition is practically a 
new work, not a reprint from old plates 
with a few minor corrections. It has 
been enlarged to the status of a “general 
work of reference for Art, Biography, 
Education, History, Law, Literature, 
Philosophy, the Sciences, Religion, and 
the Church.” The peculiar benefit of a 
general Encyclopedia of this kind is that 
it supplies the deficiencies common to 
other general works of reference, in that 
The Catholic Encyclopedia treats religi- 
ous matters in a substantial, not an inci- 
dental way. There is a further benefit 
in this arrangement, for it supplies the 
advantages of a general and religious 
Encyclopedia in one volume. 

In the matter of revision there are 
“condensations, omissions, avoidance of 
repetitions, of duplications, of unneces- 
sary cross-references, and a sensible limi- 
tation of the bibliographies.” On the 
other hand, in accord with its wider 
scope, the revised edition has added 680 
new articles or titles to the volume. An 
improvement on the original edition is 


the addition of the derivation, meaning, 
pronunciation and import of each 
article. 

The revised edition is sinaller than 


the regular original edition, beirig ap- 
proximately the size of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary. The paper 
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seems to be lighter, too, which makes 
less bulk. The type is legible to the 
normal eye. There are three bindings— 
cloth, half-leather, and the Shahan 
Memorial Edition. The cost of these 
bindings are $6.25, $9.00, and $10.00, 
respectively. These sums are payable in 
advance for Volume I and each succeed- 
ing volume. Volume I is now available 
and it is hoped that Volume II will be 
ready in six months, and subsequent vol- 
umes at briefer intervals. 

While offering sincere congratulations 
to the editors of this edition and their 
co-workers in their arduous task; this 
reviewer expresses the hope that the 
message sent to them by the present Holy 
Father will prove at once an inspiration 
to them and an incentive to both Catholics 
and non-Catholics to support their work 
by patronizing it, for in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia they have a general refer- 
ence work in English which furnishes 
authoritative information on all distinctly 
Catholic subjects and general topics 
which have relations to religion and the 
Church. 


The Gilmary Society, Inc., 226 East Fordham 
Road, New York. 


Roots of America 
by Charles Morrow Wilson 


This interesting book is, as the sub- 
title indicates, a Travelogue of Ameri- 
can Personalities, portraying frank and 
intimate pictures of the better side of 
the close-to-the-soil rustic. Neither his 
name nor occupation will ever entitle 
him to a place “. . . between the blazing 
red covers of Who’s Who,” yet his class 
comprises the real Roots of America. 
It is a conservative class—agrarian 
classes usually are non-mercenary, 
“not rampantly gullible and slow of hero 
worship.” It is a class composed of 
men of marked likes and dislikes, who 
“measure the world by the yardstick of 
their senses.” They are not all tillers 
of the soil or ranchers, but also timber- 
men, country storekeepers or rural sign 
painters; in a word, any and all who 
may be classified as extra-urban. The 
author depicts them as a happy lot, who 
plod their way through life in ob- 
scurity, yet his insistence on their im- 
portance as Roots of America brings to 
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mind thea words of the Elegy. “Let 
not ambition mock their useful toil, 
their homely joys, and destiny obscure.” 

The style is attractive and the volume 
is given to the public at an apt time. 
Social and political attention today is 
being more and more centered upon the 
soil. However, if the author presents 
this class exclusively, as the Roots of 
America, he is leaving himself open to 
attack on many sides. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. $3.00. 


Give Me Liberty 
by Rose Wilder Lane 


Mrs. Lane was at one time an ardent 
Communist. She is one no longer. She 
visited the Soviet Union and saw with 
her own eyes what Communism is in 
operation. The tyranny of the economic 
and proletarian State has supplanted the 
tyranny of the capitalistic State. Lib- 
erty, which Mrs. Lane desires so ar- 
dently, is not existent in Russia. So far 
so good. It is a cause of rejoicing that 
a former champion of Communism has 
seen the light. But when she turns te 
the United States as the land of liberty, 
she waxes extravagantly enthusiastic 
for that individualism which flourishes 
here; that liberalistic individualism 
which, some claim—and with reason, is 
one of the most potent causes of our 
woes. The author is a newspaper 
woman who knows how to string words 
out, but her powers of definition and 
exposition are quite definitely jour- 
nalese. Mrs. Lane does admit that in- 
dividualism has its responsibilities, as 
well as its benefits, but after compari- 
son with the Russian experiment she 
wisely prefers our individualism with all 
its defects. She has the good sense to 
choose the less of two evils. 


Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. $.50. 


Man and Beast 
by Theodore Maynard 


Securus judicat orbem terrarum— 
which is another way of saying that one 
whose mind is rooted and grounded in 
Catholic truth, serenely and calmly evalu- 
ates life at its complete and all-embracing 
worth, even in poetry! 

Some thought such as this is suggested 
by Mr. Maynard’s sheaf of poems Man 
and Beast. Not that they are religious 
verses. For the most part they are not. 
It is just that there is a Catholic way of 
describing a buttercup or a drop of rain. 
For even their frail loveliness is as a 
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sacrament revealing an eternal thought 
of God. 

Theodore Maynard writes with spark- 
ling whimsicality and with true, abundant 
mysticism. Occasionally he seems to 
depart from technical correctness in his 
form, but his thought swings one along 
to a ready acquiescence. 

In this particular collection he writes 
of such diverse things as English weather 
and a horse’s skeleton! He treads the 
distance between the utter lowliness of a 
window-shade and the utter majesty of 
the Virgin’s Coronation. And in every 
phase he is at home. For beauty is his 
dwelling-place. 

It is an engaging and a satisfying vol- 
ume of verse. 


Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 


Ellen Ewing: Wife of 
General Sherman 
by Anna McAllister 


There are meddlesome modern ladies 
whose lives are invaded by childish want 
of pomp and display. Their lives would 
be led in a hut provided it were set on 
the most prominent theatre along the 
world’s most prominent boulevard in the 
world’s most talked of city. These re- 
fined flag pole sitters, female editions 
of Shipwreck Kelly lead lives that are 
spectacular and colorful but still lives 
that are noise and nerve with but little 
peace and soul. 

The Gaelic Flag did hang over the 
doorway of the Sherman Residence in 
Washington on Saint Patrick’s day and 
when the Papacy lost her temporal king- 
dom the Papal Flag decorated with a 
crape on the Sherman flagpole stirred the 
blue blood pressure of the Italian Min- 
ister. It must be said however that in 
neither a figurative nor literal sense was 
the life of Ellen Ewing, the wife of Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman, identi- 
fied with flagpole sitting. Her life in- 
deed knew spectacular and _ thrilling 
moments. It shared the glory of a 
celebrated Father and deservedly shared 
the glory of a more celebrated husband. 
But the life of Ellen Ewing was not a 
spread of surface incident, it was rather 
a substance of dynamic Faith; a faith 
which permeated the home of an Irish 
Catholic Mother. 

This dynamic faith provided General 
Sherman with a wholesome wife and 
God with a fearless collaborator in the 
building of what Alexis Carrel would call, 
“fairy castles” and she, her own “little 
regiment of light infantry.” This dy- 
namic faith distilled the charity that could 
not ignore the simple needs of the poor 
nor the larger needs of a Hierarchy who 
frequently and successfully petitioned 
contributions of her wealth and the as- 
sistance of her ministering hands. This 
dynamic faith provided consolations of 
peace and courage; consolations shared 


with the slandered General who envied 


them, in the critical moments of his 


misunderstood life. 

The superb and understanding treat- 
ment by Anna McAllister of the valiant 
woman who was Ellen Ewing contains 
much that is of historical interest. The 
treatment of the disputed question as to 
the cruelties or the mercies of Sherman 
in his march through Georgia credits 
Sherman with humanity and is treated 
with admirable and persuasive delicacy. 
But despite the obvious historical interest 
of this treatment of Ellen Ewing, the 
wife of General Sherman, there is a de- 
sire to regard this valiant Christian 
mother not merely as a person but like- 
wise as a symbol of those other numerous 
heroes of the home who are not concerned 
with thrill or the popular advertisement 
of their charms but only with taking the 
variant elements of life, its triumphs 
and its tears and with the invited assist- 
ance of a vital faith fusing them into a 
pattern that is noble and Christlike and 
inspiring. 

The book may be well recommended 
as a cure for dizzy ideas and for the 
riany modern forms of moral dizziness. 


Benziger Bros., New York. $3.50. 


The Doctor 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Mrs. Rinehart has achieved notable 
success in her novel, The Doctor. Un- 
questionably, there are few contempo- 
rary American writers who can equal 
Mrs. Rinehart in the portrayal of human 
life and human emotion. She has the 
gift of incarnating the creatures of her 
intellect so convincingly that one feels 
one has always known them. 

The Doctor is the story of the medi- 
cal career of one Noel Arden, M.D., 
whose whole life was a ceaseless struggle 
between devotion to his profession and 
his obligations to his wife. He moves 
before us in the daily routine of hospital 
duties absorbed by his love for his pro- 
fession. We see him in the early years 
of his career; in his graduate studies in 
Vienna. We see him in the ghastly 
carnage of the World War, and finally 
in the perplexed years that followed 
upon it, exercising the wizardry of his 
surgical skill, snatching life from 
greedy death, giving himself utterly to 
the work which he had chosen. But all 
the while there is the ceaseless turmoil of 
a soul which craves the help and under- 
standing of a woman’s love, a love which 
he does not find in the unfortunate fiasco 
of his marriage. 

There is here all the matter of a 
really great story. Regrettably, how- 
ever, it falls short of that. It might 
have become really great literature were 
it not for a deplorable absence of fixed 
values and standards. 

Throughout the story there is the 
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endless groping and questing of a soul 
that has no faith in God nor in eternal 
verities. To the very end this groping 
and hesitance endure. It is not merely 
that the Doctor is himself uncertain, 
but that everybody seems to be uncer- 
tain of the existence of God, heaven and 
hell 
that there is no solution for the problem 
anywhere. 

Whether this uncertainty about God is 
the purely fictional creation of Mrs. 
Rinehart, or whether it is a real reflec- 
tion of her own state of mind we do not 
In either case it prevents The 
Doctor from becoming the really great 
book it might so easily have been. This 
indefiniteness gives it a touch of fin de 
weariness. The book has suf- 
fered thereby. 


know 
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Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 


Education Before Verdun 
by Arnold Zweig 


This book is amongst the present best 
sellers in fiction. Such a criterion is 
not always a good one for judging the 
value of a work but in the present case 
it indicates a sound taste for a more 
serious fictional presentation of the ex- 
men under the terrible 
strain of modern warfare. Unlike many 
of its predecessors this war story does 
not cater to the prurient minded by de- 
sex immorality. The one lapse 
of this kind occupies little space. 

The story is woven about Private 
Bertin of the Service Corps of the Ger- 
man army. The scene is set before Ver- 
dun after the first German surge had 
been stopped and the opposing armies 
had become dead-locked. The injustice, 
he self-exploitation, the incompetence 

the reactions of the common 
soldiers who are making the supreme 
sacrifice, the futility of the whole war 


periences of 
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are skillfully portrayed. The individual 
characters are more or less over- 
shadowed by the grim background of 
the Verdun holocaust in which men were 
accounted of little value. The book is 





an indictment of the stupidity 
and a deflation of what is called 


or W al 


The Viking Press, N. Y. $2.60. 


God and Mammon 


by Francois Mauriac 


In this essay the popular French 
novelist considers the question of 
morality in its bearing on the Catholic 
novelist in the practice of his craft. 
Mauriac says of himself, “I belong to 
that race of people’ who, born in 


Catholicism, realize in earliest manhood 
that they will never be able to escape 
from it, will never be able to leave it 
or re-enter it.” Yet he found in him- 


Indeed the book seems to suggest ' 


self and in the world and in people he 
must portray as a novelist, many ele- 
ments at war with the Faith. What is 
to be done in such a situation if one is 
to participate actively in the super- 
natural life of the Church and still con- 
tinue writing because “one feels deeply 
that writing is one’s vocation” and when 
“literary creation is as natural as 
breathing?” The solution of this prob- 
lem is the heart of the book and in its 
exposition the reader will find a deep 
understanding of the love and claims of 
Christ and His Cross as opposed to 
those of Mammon. 

There is no posing in the essay. It 
strikes one as a sincere effort on the 
part of the author to take spiritual stock 
of himself and to let friend and foe alike 
see the Faith that is in him. 


Sheed and Ward, N.Y. $1.00. 


A Catechism of Communism for 
Catholic High School Students 


by a Passionist Father 


It is said that the average Catholic of 
high school age beats a hasty retreat 
from the verbal attacks of zealous Com- 
munist youths because he feels that he 
knows nothing about Communism. This 
attractive pamphlet will reassure him. 

In it twenty-nine questions are an- 
swered in an easy, simple way. These 
will serve to encourage an interest in 
more profound and adequate treatments 
of the Church’s stand on Communism 
and the Communist attitude towards 
labor, property, human rights and re- 
ligion, thereby aiding the Catholic young 
man and young woman to recognize and 
ward off Red propaganda. Already, this 
twenty-four page pamphlet is considered 
a good seller. 


The Paulist Press, N. Y. $.05. 


The Return to Religion 
by Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 


This is a refreshing book. It is writ- 
ten by a practicing psychologist whose 
psychology has a scientific basis, in con- 
trast to the mythology which has come 
to pass for psychology under the influ- 
ence of Freud and kindred spirits. 

Dr. Link’s book does not give, as its 
title might imply, a detailed account of 
his return to religion after giving up 
the Christianity of his youth under the 
influence of what goes by the name of 
the scientific spirit in so many of our 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. His purpose is to show how in 
his own life and the lives of thousands 
of his patients, religion has proved to 
be the necessary principle of integra- 
tion and the solid foundation for real 
success and happiness. He does not try 
to make religion a mere adjunct of psy- 
chology but insists that religious faith 
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and practice have full justification in the 
best experimental data of psychology, 
For many, and especially Catholics, such 
justification is not necessary but Dr, 
Link’s exposition ought to prove bene- 
ficial to many moderns possessed with 
the silly idea that religion is unscientific 
and therefore untenable. 

As his thought unfolds the author has 
some very fine things to say concerning 
education, love, marriage and the ideals 
of life. Not everything in the book will 
meet the approval of Catholics from a 
religious point of view but there are so 
many sound principles emphasized and 
the outlook is so healthy and sane that 
we ought to feel grateful to Dr. Link 
for presenting such a keen and yet con- 
structive criticism of many modern atti- 
tudes and idols. 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.75. 


Sunshine and Saints 
by Daisy H. Moseley 


Uncle Don, Og, the Son of Fire, Dick 
Tracy and others have captured the in- 
terest of so many of our children, that 
at times the radio is theirs exclusively 
when broadcasting. The saints, for the 
very reason that they are saints, have 
had experiences as thrilling as any that 
facile imaginations can invent. It is 
only too true that their lives have often 
been written in such dull and heavy 
style for the ordinary reader, that there 
has been little interest shown in their 
biographies, with a consequent lack of 
acquaintance with them. The present 
work contains a very readable story of 
the lives of various of the saints, not 
only adapted for children, but one which 
their elders also will find instructive 
and entertaining. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Anthology of Magazine Verse, 
1935 


Edited by Alan Pater 


The introduction informs us that this 
book is “the first of a series of annual 
anthologies whose purpose is to bring 
together all of the notable magazine con- 
tributions of the current year . . . with 
the hope... that the Anthology will 
provide a yearly barometer of the trends 
of poetry in this country.” 

If this be, in truth, a barometer, then 
prospects are not altogether cheerful. 
Running as a thread through too many 
of these verses there is discouragement, 
frustration, despair. From time to time 
experiences of the moment are elevated 
and fixed in some higher mood, but 
never, it seems, in a mood which trans- 
cends the sensual and ephemeral. 

The Anthology manifestly reveals a 
cross-section of present day thought 
and present day aspirations. The pic- 
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ture is disheartening. The dominant 
note seems to be one of futility, with de- 
cided communistic tendencies. Much of 
the poetry is of the utterly impossible 
“Spoon River” type which knows 
neither form nor beauty. 

Now we refuse to accept this as a 
comprehensive anthology. It seems to 
have deliberately eschewed all religious 
poetry, despite the fact that during the 
past year there have been not a few 
verses struck from the white heat of re- 
ligious inspiration whose worth would 
merit inclusion in any American 
anthology. Such poems would have 
provided transfiguration to enlighten the 
dark gropings in pain and_ sorrow. 
Poetry must transfigure life. It must 
somehow lift it out of drudgery and 
misery and bathe it in the light of a 
true rebirth. So much of the verse in 
this anthology seems only to transfix 
life, to fasten it finally and unalterably 
upon a cross of drab materialism and 
ultimate despair. 


The Poetry Digest Association. $4.00. 


We the Living 
by Ayn Rand 


Miss Rand, an exile from Russia, 
writes her first novel in English and 
does remarkably well from a literary 
standpoint. In vivid and compelling 
colors she paints the trials to which the 
citizens of the Bolshevist Republic were 
subjected by the new régime, which pro- 
claimed the naive policy of the Rule of 
the Proletariat. Her realism when de- 
scribing the evils of this régime is very 
effective, but it is vitiated by excess 
when she portrays her leading charac- 
ters. In this portrayal Miss Rand is 
both vulgar and sensual. Her standards 
in regard to these characters in their 
personal relations are no better than 
those of the Bolshevists in their political 
and economic aims, against which she so 
eloquently protests. 


The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. $2.50. 


Calvary and the Mass 


by Fulton J. Sheen 


The discourses on the Seven Last 
Words of Christ, which Monsignor 
Sheen delivered over the radio last 


Lent, are here presented in book form. 
The author’s thesis is that, since the 
Mass is the unbloody renewal and re- 
presentation of the bloody sacrifice of 
the Cross, the former should correspond 
in some manner with the words of our 
Lord when He offered up the latter. In 
order to bring out this parallel he con- 
veniently divides the Mass into seven 
parts. Such a division is, of course, 
artificial, but it affords an excellent 
method for instituting a comparison be- 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
st Brother is requested to 
write to: 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 














‘The Brothers of Mercy 
of St. John of God 


and nurse male patients both in hospitals 
on are seeking candidates. Young meu 
ge 17 to 37 who feel themselves called to 

rk will please apply to the 


NOVICE MASTER, BROTHERS OF MERCY 
49 Cottage Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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two sacrifices. Every reader 

be impressed, not only with the 

grasp which the author has on theology, 

lso the poetic gift which he enjoys 

‘+h he uses to transform the dead 

logy of theology into living and 

thoughts. The reading of 

book will do much towards arous- 

ing a better appreciation of the Mass, 

at which so many of the faithful assist 

hough they had no realization of its 
ature and worth. 


Sons, N. Y. $1.10. 


Fifty-Six Years a Missionary 
in China 
by Mother St. Austin 


\ll will find in the life of Mother St. 
Dominic an example of ardent devotion 


pon which to model their lives. Ina 
clear, intelligent manner, the author 


presents an account of this great mis- 





self-surrender. The results of Mother 
St. Dominic’s work during the fifty-six 
years she spent in China speak for them- 
selves. Through her self-sacrifice and 
constant endeavors, she caused to be 
erected orphanages for forsaken Chinese 
children, schools and _ dispensaries, 
workrooms where impoverished Chinese 
mothers are employed, nurseries where 
their children are cared for, and the 
“Morning Star” College for the pagan 
Chinese girls. The college, from the 
time of its erection in 1917 to the pres- 
ent day, has educated thousands of 
young women. 

Mother St. Dominic lived for Jesus 
alone, and her every undertaking was 
inspired by her great love for Him and 
her intense longing to obtain souls for 
Him. She was loved by all those who 
came in contact with her, and the words 
of tribute of many of her associates— 
her Superiors, the nuns under her 
charge, her pupils and_ several lay 
people—make a beautiful chapter in the 
story of her life. 

The book, therefore, is entertaining as 
well as enlightening, and is written 
with a fervor that is justified, and with 
a freshness that is delightful. 


Burns, Oates € Washbourne, London. $1.60. 


A Catholic Catechism of 
Social Questions 
by T. J. O’Kane 


Father O’Kane’s booklet supplies an 
urgent need. Social questions are the 
most pressing issue of the day. Com- 
munism, Socialism, Fascism, Democ- 
racy, Social Justice and the like, are in 
print, in the mouths of men and actu- 
ally in operation. What must one 
think of them? What is to be the 
Catholic attitude in regard to them? 
What is wrong with Socialism and 
Communism? What is Social Justice? 
How shall it be brought about? Ques- 
tions like these are in need of answers 
in clear, simple, even elementary style. 

Father O’Kane has provided the 
answers in the best style for popular 
consumption. It is rightly called in the 
Preface “the Primer of the Lay Aposto- 
late.” In order to provide the back- 
ground necessary for evaluating the 
modern social movements, the author 
logically treats of the nature and the 
destiny of man. No solution of modern 
ills can be effective, unless these things 
are taken into account. These points 
explained and established, the author 
proceeds to an appraisal of the various 
social errors, like Socialism and Com- 
munism, and then goes on to show that 
Social Justice, as espoused by the 
Popes, is the only cure for society’s ills. 

This booklet ought to be in the hands 
of every Catholic, especially of those 
Catholics who lean toward Socialism or 
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THIS IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Adrian 
Lynch, C. P. $1.60. An Explanation of the 
Canon Law of Marriage in question and 
answer form. “The laymen’s encyclopedia on 
marriage.”—The Ave Maria. 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE. By Hugh L. Blunt, 
LL. D. $1.60. Chapters on St. Joseph, the 
Carpenter exalted by God to be the Foster. 
father of our Lord and a model of all 
Christians. “The style is appealing. Lay 
people as well as religious will find it of 
value and interest.”—Spiritual Book Survey, 


UNDER HIS SHADOW. By Francis Shea, C. P. 
$1.60. The Passion of Christ treated in a 
unique manner. “The meditations are 
sublime and clothed in language charming 
in its simplicity."—Dominicana. 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF DAYS. By Fr. 
Camillus, C. P. $1.00. Discourses on the 
Seven Last Words by an eminent missionary 
and pulpit orator. * . makes profound 
appeal . admirably suited to the needs 
of laity and clergy . . . In any collection 
of books treating of the Seven Last Words, 
this one will take and hold a distinct place.” 
—The Ecclesiastical Review. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK. A prayer manual 
and meditation book combined. An excellent 
memento of Passionist Missions. Imitation 
leather, $1.10; genuine leather, $1.60; deluxe 
binding, purple morocco Jeather, $3.15, 
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75 cents. The ecclesiastical year and the devo- 
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THE ROAD TO SODOM. By Frank Spearman. 
10 cents. A vigorous indictment of present 
day morals. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. By Father Considine, 
S. J. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents; 
leather, $1.00. The author gently dissipates 
our gloom and draws us sweetly and gently 
to the fatherly embrace of God. 


HOW TO CONVERSE WITH GOD. By M. Bou- 
tauld, S. J. 25 cents. The author shows how 
easy and pleasant it is to “converse with 
God.” 


ST. JUDE BOOKLET. 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 
Prayers and devotions to the “Patron of 
Cases Despaired of.” 
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Communism, and are bewitched by the 
specious arguments of their eloquent 
apostles. Would that there were more 
of such books and booklets. Many 
Catholics want things put simply and 
in terms that the man in the street can 
understand. They will find here what 
they so sorely need. 


The Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England. $.15. 


Catholic Negro Education in 
the United States 


by Margaret A. Diggs 


The small book of the above title, 
strikes a welcome note. It emphasizes 
the friendly helpfulness of Catholics of 
the white race in their relations with 
people of color in the United States. 
According to the author’s statement, 
Catholics were not quite so delinquent 
as they are described in some books, 
written by white Catholics. As long as 
immigrants from France and from 
Spain were sufficiently numerous to con- 
trol social relations under the direction 
of their parish priests, there was no 
color line, dividing people of color from 
others. White and dark-skinned people 
frequented the same schools and wor- 
shipped in the same churches. Slaves 
were taught and trained in handicrafts, 
the same as others, according to each 
one’s ability and the need of the com- 
munity. But all such considerations of 
fairness in educational, handicraft, and 
church equality, cannot make slavery in 
any way excusable, especially the slavery 
of colored people in the Americas. 
After the color-line began to be drawn, 
Catholics continued to treat people of 
color as equals, as long as it could be 
done without harming Negroes. 

The author should have spread her 
material over a larger number of pages, 
both for the sake of clearness and 
emphasis. Crowded paragraphs make 
hard reading and keep one guessing 
about having caught the author’s 
meaning. 

On page 160 is a statement to the 
effect “that there are fewer Catholic 
Negroes than there were twenty-five 
years ago, although there has been a 
marked increase in the number of par- 
ishes giving special attention to 
Negroes.” The author would have done 
workers in the field a great service, by 
pointing to the cause or causes of these 
losses and of so much wasted money and 
energy. The color-line does not ex- 
plain all. 

The publication deserves a reading 
public large enough to warrant more 
detailed and _ substantiated editions. 
Anything ethically correct which helps 
to induce people to do away with the 
insane color-line, deserves encourage- 
ment. Catholic Negro Education in the 
United States is certainly ethically cor- 





rect, if for no other reason than that 
it is free from unfriendly bias and from 
modes of expression which hurt. Per- 
sons who have not the time to read 
cumbersome works will find this little 
book interesting and instructive. 

Margaret A. Diggs, Wash., D.C. $2.50. 


The Pastor and Marriage Cases 
by Matthew Ramstein 


The scope of this book is announced 
in the sub-title, which is “the celebra- 
tion, adjudication and dissolution of 
Marriage.” The author deals with the 
part the Pastor plays in these three 
phases. He shows the procedure to be 
followed, the documents to be drawn up, 
the manner of interrogation, etc. The 
laws pertaining to marriage trials are 
dealt with in a satisfactory manner; 
specimen and real canonical cases are 
given as illustrations of the content of 
the law, as well as the method of 
procedure in similar instances. Dr. 
Ramstein’s experience in a diocesan 
chancery has been of great value in the 
writing of this book, which ought to 
be of real service to harried pastors and 
other priests who have marriage cases 
on their hands. An index adds further 
to its value. 


Benziger Bros., New York. $2.00. 


Apologetics for the Pulpit. 
Vol Il 


by Aloysius Roche 


The title of this series of books is not 
fairly descriptive of their contents. The 
author’s object is “in no sense a treatise 
on Apologetics, nor is it intended for 
the controversialist or student. It had 
in mind the ordinary priest looking 
around for a few points.” He aims to 
“provide a handy outline and as much 
raw material as possible within the al- 
lotted space.” 

The first volume—which was reviewed 
in the September, 1935, issue of THE 
S1cgn—dealt with the “Grounds of Be- 
lief.” This second volume deals with 
“The Church.” Forty outlines are of- 
fered on this topic. The Church is re- 
garded in its origin, its constitution, the 
scandals which embarrassed it, the 
heresies which afflicted it, the endless di- 
visions of the Protestant Churches, es- 
pecially in England, the principal 
charges against it, and the modern 
scene, in which the Church is so promi- 
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nent a factor. The modern scene em- 
braces The Church and Liberty, The 
Church and Education, The Church and 
Freemasonry, The Church and Divorce, 
etc. 

The benefit of a book like this is that it 
furnishes the priest with suggestions for 
a discourse and inspires him to proceed 
with it according to his own tastes and 
the needs of the occasion. 


Burns, Oates &€ Washbourne, London. $2.50. 
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non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. RB. RB. 

Address Registrar 














Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














LA SALLE MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on’ 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY covs 


CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
Box 68G 





Day and Boarding 
College Preparation Emphasized 


Six Year Course 
Under Norbertine Canons 


Very Rev. M. J. McKeough, 0. Praem., Ph.D. 
Headmaster. 








SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 








Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 








Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


An Appeal to Catholic Youth 


EMBERSHIP in the Arch- 
M confraternity of the Most Holy 
Cross and Passion of Jesus Christ is 
all practical Catholics. As I 

te last month in this column, the 
itions attaching to membership 
very simple and can easily be ful- 
ed by all those who really desire 
know, love and serve our Crucified 
better. The advantages of 
nembership are so great that they 
should readily appeal to all—young 
ich and poor, learned and 
iterate, saint and sinner. 

now making a special appeal 
Catholic youth to enroll themselves 
the Archconfraternity. For this 
rpose a junior branch is being 
ted, which is open to all Catholic 
and girls under the age of six- 
ars. The object of this junior 
ich is to bring the Sacred Passion 
he daily lives of these youths and 

ike them better Christians. 
itions of membership are 
me for them as for adults, 
(1) to have one’s name in- 
on the official register of the 
nfraternity; (2) to strive 
to practise devotion to the 
of our Lord so far as one 


The are no dues attaching to 
ship, but a small charge is 


asked for the booklet entitled The 
Rule of Life.** The Rule of Life is 
simple, adapted to every state of life, 
and easy of fulfillment. It is printed 
in an attractive booklet. This booklet 
is convenient in size and may be car- 
ried in pocket or handbag. It is 
especially suitable for use in assisting 
at Holy Mass. 

In the booklet there is a picture, 
sketch and prayer in honor of St. 
Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, Pas- 
sionist student, and another in honor 
of Blessed Gemma Galgani, Virgin 
of Lucca, who was recently beatified 
by Pius XI. Both St. Gabriel and 
Blessed Gemma were distinguished by 
their ardent devotion to Jesus Cruci- 
fied. Both died at an early age—the 
former in his 24th year and the latter 
in her 25th. Catholic boys and girls 
will find their lives both interesting 
and inspiring. 

In order to be accepted for member- 
ship it is necessary that each boy and 
girl petition to be received by writing 
a personal letter, giving their full 
name, age, address, parish and how 
far they have advanced in school. 


(Rev.) Raymunp Kou i, C. P. 
St. MIcHAEL’s MoNASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


*Thirty-five cents 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


B’ ESSED Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 


Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
e Passionist Missions in Hunan, 


id to obtain spiritual comfort 
rth 





and strengt! for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
n field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 


r of them is left to the inclination 
d zeal of every individual member. 
ing these prayers, however, one 
have the general intention, at 
east, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

‘The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice. 








f 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1GNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY 


Masses Said 6 
Masses Heard 35,360 
Holy Communions 35,403 
Visits to B. Sacrament 162,777 
Spiritual Communions 172,801 
Benediction Services 20,958 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 183,998 
Stations of the Cross 24,222 
Visits to the Crucifix 143,897 
Beads of the Five Wounds 19,221 
Offerings of PP. Blood 181,444 
Visits to Our Lady 145,383 
Rosaries 56,770 
Beads of The Seven Dolors 9,816 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,739,840 
Hours of Study, Reading 57,341 
Hours of Labor 88,116 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 245,370 
Acts of Zeal 261,752 
Prayers, Devotions 471,527 
Hours of Silence 76,350 
Various Works 228,148 
Holy Hours 297 
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Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 
(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 
RT. REV. MSGR. M. E. LiNOTtT 
RT. REV. 4 MPSEY 


T. DE 
REV. FULGENC i BALLU M, O.F.M. 
. J, LECOUTERR 





BT (Joyce) 
» 





SR M. DE PAZZI 


AA 
HANNAH. DRISC OLL 
ELLEN FITZGERALD 
ANNIE MeCORMACK 
M ee CUMISKEY 
MR. LKER 
BENJAMIN BOU — 
LOUISE ATKIN 
MARY A. HAFF oy 
MRS. ge I a F. ANNING 
JEORGE H. NING 


MARY COTTER 

MRS. A. VETTER 

MRS. GEO. W. WYNN 

ergs BAKER 
SMITH 


EV < G. BRODEUR, R.N. 

MRS. JOS. H. HOFFMANN 

ANN A BREMFLECK 

GOWAN 

oe J. A. MeCARTHY 

H. ILL 

MIC HAEL J. MORRISSEY 

BERNARD GALLAGHER 

FRANCES SCHAFER 

MARY A. HURLEY 

JAMES O'DONNELL 
NICHOLAS ZAINY 

IRE NE BENOIT 

MARY MURPHY 

MRS. OWEN TEGART 

LILLIAN PHELAN 

PETER R. MARTIN 

MRS. J. PFEUDSACK 

ELIZABETH REILLY 

MARGARET FITZHENRY 

MARY BOWEN 

CAT yg Toad 


MARGARET STEIOF F e 
JOHN E. CARROLL 
— ROURKE 
Jac CONWAY 
NE PLL LIE F. GLYNN 
— ¢. WEICK 


VA OPAC 

NORMAN oe ANDA 

MRS. AL. J. BLILEY 

MARY STURM 

PATRICK DONOVAN 

ALICE SMITH 

MARTHA K. MONAGHAN 

bs F RAKER 

a 2 OSENHAHN 
MA 





MRS. M. P. STACK 
ELIZA FLANNAGAN 
THOMAS FORD 


ESTELLE DRAYTON 
CLYDE goo Y 
MRS. R. FISCHER 
ory B. W HITE 
2s 





y ANAGAN 
MRS. WILLIAM _ CHADWICK 
NELLIE CALLAHAN 
JULIA REIN 
HENRY_BEIN a! 
MARY _ KENNY 
THERESA LOVETT 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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Thinking People 
Buy ANNUITIES .. . 


The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


‘When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 


Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 





What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 

What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 


the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 
1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 
2. ABUNDANT YIELD: 
The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 
3. SECURITY. 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: 


Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 
anxiety. 


5. ECONOMY: 


There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 


6. STEADY INCOME: 


The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 
An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 





illustrious 


Company 


Tell me your company’—The 
saying is so old and so true 
that you have unconsciously com- 


pleted if. 


Never was thought more surely 
influenced by reading than in this, 
the Age of the Press. 


Your thought molds your char- 


ter and directs your actions. 


Not in any spirit of boasting do 
we present here the names of some 
of our illustrious contributors whose 
companionship you have enjoyed 
in the pages of THE SIGN during 
the past year. We list them rather 
as proof of a promise fulfilled—to 


give you the best. 


To their ranks will be added dur- 
ing the coming months other out- 
standina champions of Catholic 


thoucht 


We suggest that you acquaint 
your friends with this delightful 


company by introducing them to 


THE SIGN. 





G. K. Chesterton 

Ross Hoffman 

James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
John Gilland Brunini 
Frederick V. Williams 


+E Cuthbert Martin O'Gara, D.D. 


Elizabeth Jordan 
Daniel Sargent 
Denis Gwynn 

G. M. Godden 
Katherine Burton 
Hilaire Belloc 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
Daniel B. Pulsford 
R. Dana Skinner 
Peter Guilday 
Clifford J. Laube 
Patrick F. Scanlan 
George N. Shuster 
Helen Walker Homan 
Victor Luhrs 
Edward A. Connell 
Enid Dinnis 

John Bunker 

John Richard Moreland 
Douglas Newton 
Leon Baisier 

G. C. Heseltine 

J. Corson Miller 
John Gibbons 

W. J. Blyton 
Randall Pond 
Joseph Gurn 
Norbert Engels 
Edward C. Litsey 
Arnold Lunn 

C. Richard Ginder 


George Carver 


Margaret Yeo 

Fulton J. Sheen 
Lawrence Lucey 

Earl Lawson Sydnor 
Edythe Helen Browne 
Richard Deverall 

Daniel J. Dineen, P.A. 
Theodore Maynard 

*k Edwin V. O'Hara, D.D. 
John A. Ryan 

Ernest Wiley 

May Calhoun 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
J. G. E. Hopkins 

Joseph |. Schade 

Francis }. Haas 

Eleanor Downing 

John Moody 

George Stuart Brady 
Louise Crenshaw Ray 
Raymond P. Lawrence 
Noel MacDonald Wilby 
LeGarde S. Doughty 
Jerome D. Hannan 
Michael Kenny, S.J. 

*i Alexander MacDonald, D.D. 
James A. Magner 

Irene Haugh 

Paul J. Glenn 

Lawrence J. Shehan 
Julia Kernan 

Gabriel Francis Powers 
Thomas S. Hunter 

John J. Meng 

George Bennigsen 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
Theodora Bates Cogswell 


Thomas S. Duggan 





